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CHAPTER I. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE FOREST. 


’*Twas on the day of Pentecost, a feast which 
to Carlisle had drawn a host of knights, that Ar- 
thur, King of Briton’s isle, his crown placed on 
his brows, and to the old monastic church pro- 
ceeded to hear mass. And with him went a 
brilliant train, the Knights of the Round Table. 
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There were Sir Gawain, Lancelot du Lac, Tris- 
trem, and Ivan bold, Eric frank of heart, and 
Quex the seneschal, Percival and Calogrant, 
Cliges the worthy, Coedis the handsome knight, 
and Caravis short i’ the arm; the whole of his 
bright court, indeed, was there, and many more 
whose names I have forgot. 

When mass was done, they to the palace home 
returned ’mid laughter and loud noise, the 
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thoughts of each on pleasure only bent. Each 
on arrival gave his humor play. Some spoke of 
love and some of chivalry ; and some of yentures 
they were going to seek. Quex at this moment 
came into the hall, holding a branch of apple in 
his hand. All made room for him; for there 
were few who did not fear his tongue and the 
hard words which it was wont to utter. This 
baron bold held nothing in respect. “ E’en of the 
best he ever said the worst. But this apart, he 
was a brave, stout knight, in council sage, a 
valiant man of war, and lord of lineage high; 
but this, his humor and his biting words, took 
from him much that was of right his due. 

He, going straightway to the king, thus said: 

‘¢ Sire, an it please you, it is time to dine.” 

‘¢Quex,” replied Arthur, in angry tone, *‘ sure 
thou wast born but to awake my wrath, and out 
of season ever to discourse. Have I not told 
thee, ay, a thousand times, naught should in- 
duce me to partake of food, when thus my court 
had met, till some adventure had turned up, 
some knight were vanquished, or:some maid set 
free? Go sit thee down at bottom of the hall.” 

Quex went without a word among that joyous 
throng, where men of all conditions, knights and 
lords, minstrels and mountebanks, ceased not 
their tricks, their gay discourse, their laughter, 
till the hour of noon. At noon King Arthur 
called Sir Gawain, and thus spoke: 

‘‘ Fair nephew, cause or chargers to be brought; 
for since adventure cometh not to us, we must 
fain seek it in the open field; for should we 
longer stay, our knights, indeed, would have a 
right to think that it were time to dine.” 

‘¢ Your will, my lord,” Sir Gawain said, ‘shall 
be obeyed.” 

And at the instant he the squires bade to saddle 
horses and their armor bring. Soon were the 
steeds prepared, the nobles armed. The king 
then girded on his famous sword, and at the 
head of his bold barons placed, set out for Bres- 
siland, a gloomy wood. Having along its deep 
and shady paths awhile proceeded, the good 
king drew rein, and ’mid the greatest silence 
bent his ear. A distant voice was then distinctly 
heard, calling at intervals for human help, and 
turn by turn invoking God and saints!” 

‘¢T will ride yonder,” bold King Arthur cried, 
‘but with no company save my good sword.” 

© Anit please you, my lord,”’ Sir Gawain said, 
‘‘I fain would ride with you.”’ 

‘¢ Not so, fair nephew,” the king made reply; 
‘‘T need no company.” 

*¢ Since such your wish,” said Gawain, ‘‘ have 
your will.” 

Arthur called quickly for his shield and lance, 
and spurred right eagerly toward the spot 
whence came the plaintive voice. As he drew 
near, the cries the sharper grew. The king 
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pricked on with greater speed, and stopped be- 
fore a stream by which a mill was placed. Just 
at the door he saw a woman stand, who wept, 
and screamed, and wrung her trembling hands, 
while she her tresses tore in deep despair. The 
good king, moved to pity, asked her why she 
grieved. 

‘* My lord,” she weepingly replied, ‘oh! help 
me in God’s name! a dreadful beast, come down 
from yonder mount, is there within devouring 
all my corn !” 

Arthur approached and saw the savage beast, 
which truly was most frightful to behold. 
~ Larger than largest bull, it had a coat of long 
and russet fur, a whitish neck and head, which 
bristled with a pile of horns. Its eyes were 
large and round, its teeth of monstrous size; its 
jaws were shapeless, legs of massive build; its 
feet were broad and square. A giant elk were 
not of greater bulk. Arthur observed it for a 
certain time with wonder in his mind; crossing 
himself, he then got off his horse, drew forth 
his sword, and, covered with his shield, went 
straight into the mill. The beast, however, far 
from being scared, did not so much as even raise 
its head, but from the hopper still devoured the 
corn. Seeing it motionless, the king. believed 
the beast was lack of spirit, and, to excite it, 
struck it on the back; but still the creature 
moved not. He then advanced, and standing 
right in front, lunged at the beast as though to 
run it through. It did not even seem to note 
the act. Arthur then cautiously laid down his 
shield, replaced his sword, and, being stout and 
strong, he seized it by the horns, and shook it 
with great force; natheless he could not make 
it leave the grain. 

In rage, he was about to raise his fist, so as to 
deal it on the head a blow; but lo! he could not 
then remove his hands—they were as riveted 
unto its horns. 

Soon as the beast perceived its foe was caught, 
it raised its head, and issued from the mill, 
bearing pendant from its horns the king, aghast, 
distracted, and yet wild with rage. It then re- 
gained the wood at easy pace; when Gawain, 
who, by good fortune, happed to ride before his 
friends, beheld it thus his uncle carrying off—a 
sight which half deprived him of his wits. 

‘* Knights!” he exclaimed aloud, ‘hie hither! 
help to our good lord! and may the laggard 
never sit at his Round Table more! We should 
indeed deserve dishonored names were the king 
lost for want of timely aid.” 

As thus he spoke, he flew toward the beast, 
not waiting for the rest, and couched his lance, 
as though to strike at it. — 

But the king, fearing harm would come to him, 
addressed him thus : 

‘‘ Fair nephew, thanks; but e’en for my sake 

















halt. If thou do touch it, Iam surely lost; and 
if thou spare it, saved. I might have slain it, and 
yet did not so; something now tells me I held 
not my hand in vain. Let it then go its course, 
and keep my men from coming on too near.” 


Sir Gawain was at this so much incensed, he 
cast down latice and shield, he tore his cloak and 
handfuls from his hair. 

Just at this time Ivan and Tristrem came, 
with lances lowered, and at top of speed; Ga- 
wain threw up his hands, and loudly cried : 

‘“‘ Strike not, my lords, for his, King Arthur’s 
sake; he’s a dead man if you but touch the beast.” 
‘* What then are we to do?” inquired they. 

‘* We'll follow it,” quoth Gawain; ‘if the 
king be hurt, the beast shall die.” 
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“ My lord,” Sir Gawain sunoieeh him with 
tears, ‘‘must I, then, let you perish without 
help ?” 

** The best of help,” the king rejoined, ‘“ will 
be to do my bidding.” 





The monster still kept on its even way, not 
seeming to remark the knights, until a rock it 
reached, lofty and round and high. It scaled it, 
as a swallow, rapidly; and Gawain and his 
friends, who at a distance followed, sad and full 
of thought, saw it, when thus the summit was 
attained, crawl straight toward a peak which 
overhung. There, stretching out its head, it 
held the king suspended o’er the abyss. Judge 
the alarm of Gawain and his friends, who each 
Hearing 
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their cries, they who remained behind came up 
full spur, and reached the lofty rock, where at 
the summit, they beheld the king hanging thus 
helpless from the monster’s horns. They then 
gave loose to the most doleful cries that ever 
had been heard. I cannot picture to you their 
despair. Brave knights and pages then you 
might have seen tearing their hair and rending 
their attire, that wood reviling and the strange 
adventure which they had come to seek. And 
Quex exclaimed, by way of final stroke: 

‘* Alas! fair chivalry, how hard thy lot! this 
day to cause the death of our good king, and 
lose thy valor when ’twas needed most!” 

Saying these words he sank upon the ground. 
The king, however, still remained suspended in 
mid-air, the beast meanwhile not offering to stir. 
The monarch feared to drop in that abyss; and 
in low voice he prayed the saints and God to 
save him from this pass, Then Gawain, Tris- 
trem, and I know not who beside, took counsel 


how they might heap up their robes, so as to ; 


break the. brave King Arthur’s fall. Gawain 
had scarce proposed it to the crowd than each 
one doffed his garments speedily. 

In haste they brought their cloaks and man- 
tles gay ; stripped off with eagerness their doub- 
lets, hose; and in an instant every knight was 
bare: such was the heap of garments ‘neath 
that rock, the king had fallen without deadly 
risk. When this the beast beheld, it stirred as 
though it would draw back, and slightly shook 
its head. The crowd below, alarmed, at once 
upraised acry, and on their bended knees prayed 
Heaven to guard the king, and bear him safe 
and sound, The beast with mighty spring then 
leaped below, and setting Arthur free, itself it 
changed into a handsome knight, in scarlet richly 
clad from head to heel. This noble bent his 
knee before the king, and smiling said: 

‘*My liege, command your men their gar- 
ments to resume; they now may dine in peace; 
though somewhat late, the adventure has been 
found.” 

Arthur amazed, nay, half distraught at this 
adventure strange, now recognized the knight— 
a courtly guest, esteemed among the brave, the 
courteous and the sage. 

Adroit in arms, gay, graceful, and beloved; 
among the first in strife, yet kind and modest, 
too—this lord was master of the seven arts, and 
in all spells was versed. For some time past, 
between him and the king a compact stood, 
whereby it was agreed, if he himself trans- 
formed when all the court was met, he should 
as guerdon three good gifts receive—a cup of 
gold, a charger of great price, and from the 
fairest damsel a sweeet kiss. 

Gawain at once ran up, fearing his uncle in 
his fall was crushed; and you may safely 








judge of his surprise—finding him thus in high 
good humor, stand loud laughing with the 
beast. 

‘‘In faith, fair friend,” quoth he, “‘you can 
indeed enchant poor folks, and force even barons 
to throw off their clothes.” 

‘You may resume them, good my lord,” said 
the enchanter in the same gay tone; ‘‘for lo! 
the king no longer needs their use.” 

They did indeed soon put them on again, nor 
stayed to pick or choose; the court at once re- 
returned to fair Carlisle, the monarch and Sir 
Gawain riding on ahead. The palace-walls soon 
echoed with their joy. The pages brought them 
wherewithal to wash, and soon the knights were 
placed about the board. Grand was that court, 
and rich and brave and good; many a puissant 
name, full many a king, and many a duke and 
count were seated there. Gawain, the gallant 
knight, and Ivan, the well bred, each holding 
the queen’s arm, then led her in, where, at the 
table, sat she ’neath the king. Gawain then 
placed himself the other side, and Ivan by the 
queen; at once, with laughter, they began to 
tell of the enchanter’s skill; and when Queen 
Guenever and they, the knights who were not in 
the wood, had learned the doings there, they 
were indeed surprised; and soon loud laughed 
and chatted with the rest. Meanwhile Sir Quex 
before the king and fair Queen Guenever tlie 
golden dishes placed; he then sat Jown to eat 
his own good meal, for he did beast a tamvus 
appetite, while ready pages served the other 
knights. Nothing was wanting xt that banquet 
high; the roebuck, kid, and succulent wild- 
boar; the crane, the bustard, capons, swans, 
wild-geese; peacocks and fine fat hens and par- 
tridges; white bread and purest wine—of all 
good things the best was there beheld. Served 
by a host of graceful youths beside, the guests 
did honor to the feast. 

Eating and drinking then engaged each 
thought; when straight there entered, mounting 
a fleet horse, with spotted robe, a youthful 
squire, tall and of noble mien. Never, do I be- 
lieve, was man more finely shaped. His shoul- 
ders were at least two cubits broad, his features 
regular, his eyes were sparkling, full of love and 
mirth; his hair was shining as the brighest 
gold, his arms were large and square, his teeth 
as ivory white. His frame, which tapered at 
the waist, was well developed, and displayed his 
strength. His legs were long and straight, and 
feet high-arched. His violet and well-cut robe 
rested in graceful folds on hose of the same hue. 
A garland of fresh flowers crowned his brows, 
to which the sun had given a deeper tint, height- 
ening the color of his ruddy cheeks. 

Entering the hall, he alighted from his horse, 
and came with quick and joyous step to kneel at 
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the good monarch’s feet. 
opened with these words : 

‘‘May He that made this world and all it 
holds—He who no suzerain hath—now save the 
king, and all that’s his!” 

‘‘Friend,” replied Arthur, “thank thee for 
those words; if thou dost seek a boon, it shall 
be thine.” 

‘‘My liege, I am a squire, come from far 
unto your court, because I knew so doing I 
should meet the best of kings; and I conjure 
you for St. Mary’s sake, if you so please, to arm 
me now @ knight.” 

‘‘ Friend,” said the king, ‘‘ arise, and take thy 
seat; it shall be done thee even as thou wilt.” 

‘Never, my liege, if you permit, will I uprise 
from hence till you have granted me the boon I 
ask.” 

‘Tt is conceded,”’ then exclaimed the king. 

The squire arose as these fair words were said, 
and went to take his place at that rich board. 
But scarcely was this done, than lo! the guests 
beheld a knight, well armed, and on a charger 
fleet, come riding in. Crossing the hall, he with 
his lance did strike a lord upon the breast, and 
stretched him dying just before the queen. He 
then rode out, exclaiming as he went: 

‘This have I done to shame thee, wicked 
king. If it do grieve thee, and thy boasted 
knights should care to follow, I am Taulat Lord 
of Rugimon; and each passing year, on this 
same day, will I return to do thee the like scorn.” 

Good Arthur drooped his head, enraged, yet 
sad; but then the squire rose, and knelt before 
the king : 

‘* Sire,” he said, ‘‘now give me knightly arms, 
that I may follow up that haughty lord who casts 
dishonor on this royal court.” 

‘‘Friend,” exclaimed Quex at this, “your 
courage will be higher when you’re drunk. Sit 
yourself down again, and drink another bout; 
the heart will be the merrier, and you can better 
floor a knight with wine than with a sharp-edged 
sword, however stout!” 

The squire to this responded not a word, out 
of his duty for the worthy king; but for such 
cause, Quex had for his speech paid dear. 
Arthur, however, gave his anger vent, and thus 
exclaimed : 

‘‘ Wilt thou, then, Quex, ne’er hold that biting 
tongue until I’ve driven thee from out my court? 
What has emboldened thee to speak thus vilely, 
and to a stranger who a suit prefers? Canst 
thou not keep within thee all the spite, the envy, 
wicked words, and slanderous thoughts with 
which thou art swelling o’er ?” 

‘““My lord,” the squire said, ‘‘pray let him 
have his say; little heed I the flings of his 
forked tongae, for which I will a noble vengeance 
seek. Vile word ne’er sullieth honor. Let me 
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rather have a suit of arms, to follow bim who 
now has issued hence; for I do feel I shall not 
eat at ease till he and I have met in deadly fight.” 

The monarch courteously replied: 

‘*My friend, I willingly will give thee steed, 
good arms, and knightly spurs; for thou dost 
ask these gifts as squire of gentle birth. But 
thou art all too young to fight with him who now 
has left this hall. Not four among the knights 
of my Round Table can dare to meet his blows, 
or touch him in the field. Leave, then, this care 
to others; I should grieve to losé at once so 
stout and brave a squire.” 

‘¢ Since, sire, you think me stout, and call me 
brave, ’tis wrongfully or but to jeer you wish to 
stay my fighting; but in that you’ll not succeed, 
save you refuse to grant the boon erewhile you 
promised me; and should a king forget his pro- 
mise made, gone are his lustre and his courtesy.” 

The monarch answered : 

‘¢ Friend, I yield me to thy ardent wish; thou 
shalt be armed a knight.” 

He then commanded two attendant squires at 
once go seek his armor, lance, a fine and tem- 
pered shield; the casque, the sharp-edged sword, 
the spurs, and horse of price in full caparison ; 
then, when they brought the arms and horse, he 
caused the squire to put the hauberk on, he 
buckled his right spur, girded his sword upon 
the youth’s left flank, and having kissed him 
gently on the mouth, he asked of him his name. 

‘¢ Sire, in the land where I was born, my name 
is Jauffry, son of Dovon.” 

The king, on hearing him speak thus, sighed 
heavily, and said, while tears were in his eye: 

‘Ah! what a knight and lord of mark was 
this same Dovon! He was of my table and my 
court. A brave knight and a learned; never 
had he superior inarms. None were held stouter 
or more dread in fight. May God, if he so will 
it, grant him grace; since for my sake he died! 
An archer pierced his heart with a steel bolt, 
while he a keep held out on my domain in Nor- 
mandy.” 

Meanwhile a squire brought Jaufry a bay 
steed. The young knight placed his hand upon 
the bow, and leaped upon the horse, all armed 
as he then stood, without the use of stirrup ; 
then called he for his shield and lance, consigned 
the king to God, and having taken leave of all 
the rest, he galloped from that hall. 





CHAPTER II. 
ESTOUT DE VERFEIL. 

The charger, which was fleet and fair to view, 
started off like an arrow fromits bow. So that, 
as Jaufry left the castle-gates, he hoped he yet 
should overtake the knight ; and therefore cried 
aloud to two men on the way— 

«Good fellows, if you can, tell me the road 
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just taken by the lord who left the castle yonder 
even now? If naught prevent you, point me 
out the way.” 

One of those men replied— 

‘‘Speak you of him whose armor was so 
bright?” 

«The same,”’ quoth Jaufry. 

“He is on before—you start too late, sir 
knight, to catch him up ” 

‘By Heaven!” murmured Jaufry, much ag- 
grieved, ‘“‘ he cannot flee so far, or sink so deep, 
but I will reach him. I'll seek him the world 
through, where land and sea are found, and will 
discover his retreat even beneath the earth!” 

This said, he held his course, and spurring, 
came to a broad causeway, where fresh prints 
of horse’s hoofs appeared upon the dust. 

‘¢ Methinks,” said Jaufry, ‘‘that a knight ere- 
while hath passed this way; so I will follow up 
this self-same road while thus the trail is seen.” 

Putting his horse into an ambling pace, he 
rode on all that day without a town or castle 
being met. At eventide he still continued on, 
when a loud try, followed by a din of arms and 
clash of steel on helm, suddenly rose from out 
the heavy shade. 

Jaufry spurred readily toward the spot, and 
cried ; 

‘Who are ye, lords, who at this hour do fight? 
Reply, singe eyes of man cannot behold you.” 

But no one.replied; and when, as fits a bold 
and venturous man, he reached the place whence 
came the clashing noise, the fight was over and 
the din had ceased. Whilst then he listened, 
seeing naught, and at the silence wondering, 
there rose from out the shade deep sighs and 
moans; when, stooping forward, he made out a 
knight so sadly hurt, the soil was bathed in 
blood. 

‘¢ Knight,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ speak, and inform 
me for what, and by whom, thou hast been so 
sorely used ?” 

The wounded man could not e’en stir his lips 
or move a limb; his arms grew stiff, and with 
two fearful groans, he yielded up the ghost. 

‘‘Knight,” then eried Jaufry to the corpse, 
‘¢it grieves me not to know thy slayer, or whe- 
ther thou wert wrong or whether right; thou 
now art dead; but if I can, I even will learn 
why and by whose hand.” 

He then departed and resumed his way, now 
on the trot and now at ambling pace, stopping 
at intervals to bend his ear and give a look 
around. For some time, nothing met his ear or 
eye; but, after having ridden for a space, a 
noise of battle once again assailed him. Steel, 
wood, and iron met with such dread force, it 

eemed as though the thunder vexed the air, and 
hat this din proclaimed the bursting storm. At 
nce, then, to the side from whence it came, Sir 
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Jaufry turned his horse; and, with his shield 
about his neck, his lance in rest prepared, he 
spurred with ardor on, for, in his mood, it 
seemed as though he ne’er should learn who 
slew the knight, and who were they that fought. 
On, then, to that affray he hotly came; but to 
behold, stretched stiff upon the ground, a knight 
all armed, whose casque, and head beside had, 
by a single blow, been cloven to the teeth, while 
his steel hauberk was all red with gore. Jaufry 
his visor raised, and touched him with his lance: 
but, seeing no life was there, exclaimed with 
grief: 

‘*Heaven! shall I, then, never know whose 
hand hath slain these knights?” 

Full of impatience, he resumed his course; 
and when he far had ridden, lit upon another 
knight, whose body was so shattered with his 
hurts, that blood and life were oozing fast away. 
Moved deeply at his cries and sad laments, 
Jaufry drew near, and kindly asked what hand 
had dealt such measure to himself and the two 
others slain, and which side was, moreover, in 
the wrong? 

** Alas!’’ the wounded man made answer with 
a sigh, ‘‘I will explain to you the simple truth. 
It is Estout, the master of Verfeil, who has re- 
duced us to the state you see, to feed his pride. 
This knight is known so quarrelsome and fierce, 
that without mercy and without a cause he doth 
assault all comers far and near.” 

‘*Tell me,” said Jaufry, ‘‘was he wrong in 
this ?” 

‘‘] will, my lord, with Heaven’s help, and 
that without e’en lying by a word. I and my 
friends were going to our rest, when Estout to 
my castle-gates hard by, rode up, and bade us 
high defiance. Had it been day, we should have 
tarried long ere venturing forth, for we did know 
him master of such skill, that few as yet could 
e’er make head against him—so merciless be- 
side, as never in his lifetime ever known to grant 
his foeman grace: seeing him not, the bridge 
was lowered, and at once was passed. He, 
having drawn us far upon the road—the better 
for the treacherous ends he had—suddenly 
stopped, and turning, with lance couched, on 
him who pressed him nearest, stretched him 
dead upon the earth. 

‘« By this time we had recognized Estout, and 
turned our horses’ heads; but he, with threaten- 
ing words, pursued us close, and reaching my 
companion, slew him with a blow. He then his 
rage concentrated on me, and with such fierce- 
ness, thinking my end come, I missed my aim, 
the lance just glancing from his shield; but he 
with one stroke bore me from’ my horse, and 
three times struck me as I helpless lay, so that, 
good faith, he little life hath left. This, my 
good lord, is how the thing hath happed.” 
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«Know you,” asked Jaufry, full of thought, 
‘¢the road he took, and where he may be met?” 

‘‘ My lord, I cannot tell; but little do I doubt 
that you will find him earlier than you wish. 
Haste, then, to fly such presence; for, believe, 
you cannot gain thereby aught else but iron; an 
you take my advice, you’ll change your route.” 

‘¢ Change my route, say ye?” quoth Sir Jaufry, 
‘‘no, by my troth; nay, more, I will but follow 
him the closer up; and, should I catch this lord, 
we part not, he may rest assured, without a 
struggle; and without learning, too, which of 
us twain doth bear the stouter heart, the stronger 
arm, or wield the better sword.” 

He took his leave, with these words, of the 
knight—the latter prayed him to pass by his 
keep, and send him aid from thence. 

‘*T will not fail,” said Jaufry. 

Toward the manor of the dying man he took 
his way, and after some brief space, he saw high 
towers and two squires well armed, who mounted 
guard before a raised drawbridge. 

‘‘ Friends,” he exclaimed to them, ‘God save 
you both!” 

‘‘And you, my lord, from every harm,” they 
said. 

‘‘T have sad message for you,” added Jaufry, 
‘‘and bad news. Your lord is lying yonder 
sorely hurt; and his two comrades are both 
slain. Estout de Verfeil has misused them thus. 
So hasten to your lord, who wants your help.” 

He then commended them to God, and parted 
in all haste. Jaufry resumed his way, now trot- 
ting hard, and now at ambling pace, until he 
reached a valley deep and dark. There he be- 
held the blaze of a great fire, round which were 
met @ numerous company. Trusting he might 
get tidings there of Estout and of Taulat—for 
truly counted he on fighting both—he straight- 
way rode to where the fire was, and found there 
figures that awaked surprise. Lords in rich 
vestments roasted a wild boar; meanwhile, by 
dwarfs, stunted and out of shape, the spit was 
turned. . 

‘Good sirs,’’ said Jaufry, civilly, ‘‘could I 
but learn from some of you where I may meet a 
lord I have followed this night through ?” 

‘‘ Friend,” exclaimed one, in answer, ‘it may 
be we can tell you when we know his name.” 

‘“‘I seek,” said Jaufry, ‘‘Estout de Verfeil, 
and Taulat, called the Lord of Rugimon,” 

‘* Friend,” said the knight, with courtesy, 
‘‘from hence depart, and that with greatest 
speed; for, should Estout but chance to meet 
you here thus armed, I would not give a denier 
for your life. He is so valiant and so stout of 
limb, that never yet hath he encountered foe who 
could make head against him. All these you see 
around are knights of proof, and can meet sturdy 


we are forced to follow him on foot wherever 
choice or venture leads him on. We’re now en- 
gaged preparing him his food—so I advise you 
to depart at once.” 

‘Not so, indeed,” said Jaufry; ‘<I came not 
here to flee. Before I turn my face, my shield 
shall be destroyed, my hauberk riven, and my 
arm so bruised, it cannot wield a blade.”’ 

Whilst thus they held discourse, behold, Es- 
tout arrived full spur, and, at the sight of Jaufry, 
cried aloud: 

‘*Who art thou, vassal, who thus dar’st to 
come and meddle with my men?” 

‘*And who are you,” said Jaufry, in reply, 
‘¢who use such pleasant words ?”’ 

‘*Thou shalt know that anon.” 

‘Are you Estout?” 

‘‘T am, indeed.” 

‘‘ Full long have I been seeking you through- 
out this weary night, without e’er stopping in 
my course or closing eye.” 

** And for what end hast thou thus sought me 
out?” 

‘¢ For that I wish to know why thou hast slain 
the three knights on the road—which act I take 
to be a sin and wrong.” 

‘+ And is it for this that thou art hither come ? 
Thou wouldst have better done to stay behind, 
for to thy ruin do I meet thee here; thou shalt 
this instant lose that head of thine, or follow me 
on foot like yonder knights who patter humbly 
at my horse’s heels. Deliver, therefore, up to 
me thy shield, thy breast-plate, and thy sword, 
and the bay horse that brought thy body here.” 

‘¢My care shall be to guard them with my 
life,” quoth Jaufry. ‘‘’Twas the good king be- 
stowed this courser on me, when he armed me 
knight. As to the shield, thou shalt not have it 
whole; nor e’en the hauberk, without rent or 
stain. Thou tak’st me for a child, whom thy 
poor threats can frighten—the shield, the hau- 
berk, and the horse are not yet thine; but if 
they please thee, try a bout towinthem. As to 
thy threats, I scorn them—‘ threats,’ saith the 
proverb, ‘ often cover fear.’” 

Estout drew off his horse at these bold words, 
and Jaufry nerved him to sustain the shock; 
then ran they at each other with their utmost 
speed. Estout struck Jaufry on the shield’s 
bright boss, and with such mighty strength, that 
through the riven metal went the lance, break- 


grazing e’en the skin. Jaufry meanwhile had 
struck his foe in turn, and with so just an aim, 
he lost at once his stirrups and his seat, and 
rolled half-stunned upon the ground. 

He rose again full quickly, pale with rage, and 
came with upraised sword toward Jaufry. The 
latter, wishing his good horse to spare, at once 





blows; natheless, he hath subdued us all, and 


leapt on the sod and raised his shield. “Twas 
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just in time; Estout, in his fierce rage, bran- 


“St. Peter!’ murmured Jaufry, 4‘ thou dost 


dished his sword with both his hands, and made | covet this poor shield; still, if nought stay me, 


it thunder down with such effect, the shield was 
cloven to the arm. 
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bright casque he then let fly so fierce a down- 
ward stroke, that fire issued therefrom. But 
the good helm of proof was not a whit the worse. 
With gathering fury Estout came again, and 
with one stroke pared from Sir Jaufry’s shield 
the double rim, full half a palm of mail, and the 
left spur, which was cut through as the blade 
reached the ground. 

Wondering at the vigor of his dreadful foe, 
Jaufry, on his side, struck a second time his bur- 
nished helm; and with such force, his sword in 
twain was broken, yet left it not upon the trusty 
steel even the slightest dent. : 








it shall cost thee dear.” 
Suiting to such words the act, upon Estout’s 
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‘‘Heaven!” thought Jaufry, ‘‘ what doth this 
pertend? confounded be the hand that helmet 
wrought, whereon my blade hath spent itself in 
vain !” 

Then Estout, uttering a fearful cry as he be- 
held Sir Jaufry’s sword in two, flew straight 
toward him, and in his turn struck the son of 
Dovon on the helm, smashing the visor as the 
blow came down. Had he not raised in time 
the remnant of his shield, which that fell stroke 
for aye destroyed, the combat had been done. 

‘* Knight,” said Sir Jaufry, ‘‘thou dost press 
me sore; and I, good sooth, must be indeed be- 
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witched; strike as I will upon that helm of thine, 


I cannot crack its shell.” 

As thus he spoke, he launched a desperate 
blow with what was left him of his blade; which, 
falling on the casque of his stout foe, like ham- 
mer on an anvil, for the time deprived him both 
of sight and sound. With dizzy eye and totter- 
ing step, Estout, thinking to strike at Jaufry, 
whom he would have cloven to the heel had he 
received the blow, let fall his sword with such 
unbounded rage, it struck into the ground, and 
buried half its blade. Before he could with- 
draw it, the young knight, casting aside the 
battered shield and broken sword, seized with 
both arms Estout about the waist, and that with 
such good-will, his very ribs were heard to 
crack within. To cast him to the ground, undo 
his helm, and seize his sword to strike off his 
foe’s head, were but an instant’s work. 

Estout, who moved not, cried, with feeble 
voice : 

‘*Mercy, good knight! Oh, slay me not, but 
take of me such ransom as thou wilt; I own that 
thou hast vanquished me.”’ 

‘‘Thou shalt have mercy,” Jaufry then re- 
plied, ‘*an thou do’st that which I shall now 
command.” 

‘It shall be done most willingly, my lord; 
thou canst not ask a thing I will not do.” 

‘‘In the first. place,” said Jaufry, ‘* thou shalt 
go and yield thyself a captive to King Arthur, 
with all these knights, to whom thou must re- 
store what thou hast ta’en from them; and thou 
shalt then relate to that good king how I have 
thus o’ercome thee in the fight.”’ 

‘‘T will do so full willingly, by Heaven!” 
Estout replied. 

‘‘And now,” said Jaufry, ‘‘ give to me thine 
arms; for mine have been all hacked and hewed 
by thee.” 

‘‘ Agreed, my lord. Give me your hand; the 
bargain shall be kept; and well can I aver, 
without a lie, that ne’er did knight boast armor 
such as mine. Many’s the blow may fall upon 
this helm, yet never pass it through; no lance 
can dim this shield or pierce this mail; and for 
this sword, so hard is it of temper, iron nor 
bronze nor steel resists its edge.”’ 

Jaufry then donned these valuuble arms; and 
whilst he buckled on the the shining helm and 
burnished shield, and girded the good sword, the 
captives of Estout came up to do him homage. 
They were two score in number, all of price and 
lofty lineage, who addressed him; ’mid warm 
smiles of joy: 

‘‘ Fair lord, what answer will ye that we make 
when good King Arthur asks the name of him 
who sets us free?” 

‘“‘You will reply that Jaufry is his name— 
Jaufry the son of Dovon.” 





This said, he ordered that his horse be led; 
for still he burned to overtake Taulat. And 
though Estout and all the knights pressed him 
awhile to tarry, yet he stayed neither to eat nor 
to take the least repose; from squires’ hands 
receiving shield and lance, he took his leave, and 
wandered on his way. 

The day came on both clear and beautiful; a 
bright sun rose on fields humect with dew; 
charmed with the spring-tide and the matin 
hour, the birds sang merrily beneath the verdant 
shade, and conned their latin notes. Jaufry, 
natheless, went straight upon his road, still bent 
on finding Taulat ; for to him nor peace nor rest 
nor pleasure can e’er come till that proud lord 
be met. 

CHAPTER III. 
THE DWARF AND THE LANCE. 

After Sir Jaufry had rode on his way, Estout 
his promise kept, and to each knight restored 
both horse and arms. That evening he set out 
for Arthur’s court, which he resolved to reach 
before the jousts and games and banquetings 
were o’er. Eight days had they been holden in 
those halls when he arrived there with his com- 
pany. ‘Twas after dinner, as the king was 
seated with his lords, lending an ear to minstrels’ 
tales and the discourse of knights, who told of 
acts of lofty prowess done, that Estout came 
with that armed troop of knights. Having 
alighted at the palace-gates, they soon were led 
before the worthy king; when, kneeling at his 
feet, Estout expressed himself in terms like 
these : 

“Sire, may that high King who made and 
fashioned all things—He, the Lord of every sov- 
ereign, who hath nor peer nor mate—now save 
us in your company !” 

‘‘ Friend,” the king replied, ‘*God save you, 
and your friends beside! Who are ye, and what 
come ye here to seek ?” 

‘¢ My lord, I will recount you the whole truth: 
from Jaufry, son of Dovon, come we, to proclaim 
ourselves your captives, and submit to your just 
law. Sir Jaufry hath delivered all these knights, 
whom I had captured, one by one, and who were 
bound to follow me on foot—for they had mercy 
only on such terms: now he hath conquered me 
by force of arms.” 

‘¢ And when thou last beheldst him,” asked 
the king, ‘‘ by that true faith thou ow’st to gra- 
cious Heaven, say, was he well in health?” 

‘¢ Yea, sire, by the troth I owe to you, believe, 
that eight days since, arise to-morrow’s sun, I 
left him sound, robust, and full of fire. He 
would not even tarry to break bread; for he de- 
clared no food should pass his lips, no joy, no 
pleasure, no repose be his, until the knight 
named Taulat he had found. He now is on his 
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track; and I engage, that if he meet him, and a 
chance do get to measure sword with sword, it 
will be strange an he not force him to cry grace; 
for I do not believe the world doth own a braver 
knight, or one more strong in arms. I speak 
from proof, who dearly know his force.’ 

‘¢Q Heaven, in which I trust,” cried Arthur, 
as he clasped his hands, ‘‘ grant me my prayer, 
that Jaufry safe and sound may back return! 
Already is he known a doughty knight, and no- 
ble are the gifts he hither sends.” 

Leave we now bold Estout to tell his tale, and 
turn we to our knight. I have related how Sir 
Jaufry still went on seeking his foe by valley and 
by mount; yet neither spied nor heard he living 
man to give him tidings. He rode on thus, nor 
met he man or beast, till the high noon was 
passed. The sun had now become intensely hot, 
and hardly could he bear its burning ray ; still, 
neither sun, nor hunger, thirst, nor aught beside, 
could cow his spirit. Determined not to stop 
upon his road till he had Taulat met, he still 
progressed, though ne’er a soul was seen. 

As he pressed hotly on, some hours’ riding 
found the youthful knight close by a gentle hill 
shaded by one of nature’s finest trees. Pendant 
there hung from an outstretching bough a fair 
white lance of ash with point of burnished steel. 
Thinking a knight perchance was resting near, 
Jaufry in that direction turned his horse, and 
galloped toward the spot. When he had reached 
the bottom of the hill, he nimbly leapt him down, 
and walked to the high tree; but, to his great 
surprise, no soul was there, naught save the 
lance suspended to the bough. With wonder, 
then—asking of himself why arm so stout and 
good, the point of which like virgin silver shone, 
should there be placed—he took it down, and 
his own resting ’gainst the mossy trunk, hand- 
led and brandished this new dainty lance, which 
he discovered to be good as fair. 

‘‘Good faith,” quoth he, ‘‘I will e’en keep 
this arm, and leave mine own behind.” 

Whilst making this exchange, a dwarf of fright- 
ful shape suddenly rushed from out a neighbor- 
ing grove. Stunted and broad and fat, he had 
a monstrous head, from which straight hair 
streamed down and crossed his back; long eye- 
brows hid his eyes; his nose was large and 
shapeless; nostrils so immense they would have 
held your fists; and thick and bluish lips rested 
on large and crooked fangs; a stiff moustache 
surrounded this huge mouth; and to his very 
girdle flowed his beard; he measured scarce a 
foot from waist to heel; his head was sunken in 
his shoulders high; and his arms seemed so 
short, that useless would have been the attempt 
to bind them at his back. As to his hands, they 
were like paws of toads, so broad and webbed. 

‘‘Knight,” cried this monster, ‘‘ woe befalls 





the man who meddles with that lance! Thou 
wilt receive thy dues, and dangle on our tree; 
come, then, give up thy shield.” 

Sir Jaufry eyed the dwarf, and angrily replied: 

‘‘What mean you by such tale, misshapen 
wretch ?” 

At this, the dwarf set up so loud a cry that all 
the vale resounded; and at once a knight well 
armed, mounted upon a steed in iron cased, came, 
with high threats upon his lips, exclaiming: 

“Woe to the man who hath dared touch the 
lance!” 

Having the hill attained, he Jaufry saw; and 
thereupon he said: 

‘* By Heaven, sir knight! to do what thou hast 
done, is proof thou carest little for thy life.” 

‘¢ And why so, lord?” Sir Jaufry calmly asked. 

‘*Thou shalt soon learn. No man doth touch 
that lance and get him hence without a fight 
with me. If I unhorse the knight so bold as 
dare to touch it, and conquer him by arms, no 
ransom saves his life—I hang him by the neck; 
and on my gallows which thou seest from here 
full three-and-thirty dangle in mid air.” 

‘*Tell me now, faithfully,’ Sir Jaufry said, 
‘¢can he who sues for mercy gain it at thy hands?” 

‘* Yea, but on one condition I have firmly fixed; 
which is, that never in his life he cross a horse; 
ne’er cut his hair or pair his nails; ne’er eat of 
wheaten bread, or taste of wine; and never on 
his back wear other dress than what his hands 
have woven. Should he such terms accept be- 
fore the fight, he may perchance find grace; but 
naught can save the man who once hath fought.” 

‘“‘And if he know not how to weave such 
dress ?”’ asked Jaufry. 

‘‘The art to weave, to shape cloth, and sew, 
must then be learned,” the knight replied. 
‘¢Say, then, if thou consent; or if thou choose 
this hour to be thy last.” 

*T'll not do so,” quoth Jaufry; ‘for too hard 
the labor seems.” 

Thou’lt do it well before five years are fled: 
for thou art tall and strong.” 

** No, by my troth, I’d rather chance the fight, 
since ’twould appear I’ve no alternative.” 

‘‘Take my defiance, then!’ cried out the 
knight ; ‘‘and bear in mind, the combat’s to the 
death.” 

‘*So be it!’ said Sir Jaufry; ‘I’ll defend my- 
self.” 

They drew apart some space with such like 
words, each thinking on his side a victim soon 
would fall. Then the knight came and thun- 
dered at his foe. In shivers flew the lance; but 
Jaufry bore the shock unmoved. Not so the 
knight; for Jaufry, his weapon planting at his 
shield, broke it right through; the hauberk too 
beside, and wood and iron, for a cubit’s length, 
pierced through the shoulder. 
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He fell: Jaufry, with naked blade, was by his 
side; but as he saw him thus so poorly sped— 

‘¢ Knight,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ methinks thy 
hanging-trade is done.” 

‘* Lord,” cried the wounded man, ‘“ unhappily 
’tis true. Thou hast too well performed thy work 
for safety henceforth to be banished hence.” 

‘¢T will not trust to that,” quoth Jaufry ; or, 
at least, it shan’t prevent my hanging thee.” 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, my lord, I crave thy 
grace !”’ 

‘¢ And by what claim canst thou obtain it, thou 
who never yet hast granted it to man? Thou 
shalt find pity, such as those yonder found who 
once begged grace of thee.” 

‘Tf, good my lord, my head have erred, my 
heart been black and habits villainous, guard 
thee from following in my ‘steps. I ask for 
mercy—that should I receive. Wilt thou, a man 
of lofty virtue, choose that ever the reproach 
should come to thee of hanging up a brave and 
courteous knight, such as I once did bear the 
title of ?” 

‘¢ Thou liest in thy throat,’ Sir Jaufry said ; 
‘never couldst thou be prized a proper knight, 
but rather, I believe, an arrant knave. Who 
doth a villuin’s act doth forfeit rank and chiv- 
alry alike. In vain thy suit; no pardon shalt 
thou find,” 

Undoing his steel helmet as he spoke, he seized 
a rope and placed it round his neck ; then drag- 
ging him beneath the dismal tree, he well and 
fairly hung him up thereto. 

‘*Good friend,” he then apostrophized the 
knight, ‘‘the passage now may be considered 
safe, and travelers need fear little more from 
thee.” 

Leaving him hanging, upon such adieu, he 
rode toward the dwarf, as with intent to kill. 
But when the latter saw him thus return, cross- 
ing his arms full quickly on his breast— 

‘* Fair sir,” he cried, ‘I yield to you and 
Heaven; but grant me, pray, your pity. Of 
myself no evil have I done; since, had I dis- 
obeyed the knight, I should have lost my life. 
Maugre myself, for fourteen years I’ve watched 
this lance, which twice a day I burnished. Woe 
had betided me if I had bilked such task, or 
failed by signal to advise my lord when it was 
touched by knight. This, fair my lord, hath been 
my only crime.” 

‘¢ Thou mayst have mercy,” Jaufry said. ‘‘ an 
thou dost that which I shall now command,” 

‘¢ Speak, good my lord; and God confound me 
if I lose a word!” 

‘¢ Rise, then, and hie thee to King Arthur’s 
court. Tell to that king the son of Dovon sends 
thee, and present this lance which he hath won, 
the fairest weapon eye hath e’er beheld. Recount 
to him beside thy lord’s ill deeds, how that so 








many worthy knights he had hung, and how in 
his turn like meed was given unto him.” 

‘* My lord,” exclaimed the dwarf, ‘‘ all this I 
promise you.” 

And Jaufry made reply, ‘* Well, then, begone.”’ 

It was one Monday eve that this fell out, just 
at the setting sun. The night came shortly on 
serene and fair, and the full moon shone out as 
bright as day. Jaufry pursued his road—for 
naught could change his purpose—and the dwarf 
prepared to execute his trust. At peep of morn 
he started for Carlisle, where, after certain time, 
he safely came. The king was breaking up his 
court, which for two weeks he there had held, 
and knights and barons all were going their way, 
content and glad, bearing rich guerdons from 
their noble lord, when curiosity their steps de- 
tained at sight of a strange dwarf, who in his 
hand a handsome lance did hold. This dwarf 
pushed forward to the palace-hall, where each 
with eager eye observed his shape; for never 
till that day had they beheld such wondrous 
man; but he, passing the gaping crowd without 
remark, straight to the monarch’s throne his 
steps pursued; and there he said: 

‘* May God, most noble sire, grant you weal! 
Albeit my form is strange, yet please you, hear, 
for I do come a messenger from far.” 

“ Dwarf,” said the king, ‘‘ God save thee, too! 
for thou methinkst are honest. Speak without 
fear, and do thy message featly.” 

The dwarf preluded with a sigh, and thus 
began : 

‘Sire, from Dovon’s sonI bear to you this 
lance, which has been cause of mourning dire 
and great. Proud of his valor and his strerigth, 
a knight had hung it to a tree upon a hill, where 
I have watched it, burnished it beside twice 
every day for fourteen weary years. If a knight 
touched it, I by my cry aroused my lord, who 
then, all armed, would rush upon the stranger ; 
being vanquished, he was quickly seized, and 
by the neck incontinently hung. ’Twas thus 
that three-and-thirty met their fate; when that 
the knight, whose messenger I am, conquered 
this lord, and won the lance, hanging in turn 
its owner for his deeds. This is the lance that 
now he sends to you—and here am I, your vas- 
sal and your slave.” 

‘¢?Tis well,” the king replied; ‘but, dwarf, 
now give me, on thy faith, some news of brave 
Sir Jaufry—without a lie, say when thou saw’st 
him last.” 

‘<’T was Monday evening, please you, my good 
lord; I left him when the fray was o’er, and he 
had finished hanging up the knight.” 

‘¢ And was his health then good?” 

‘* Yea, sire, with God’s help, and well dis- 
posed and gay.” 

‘¢Good Lord divine and full of glory,” cried 
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the king, with clasped hands, “‘ grant of your 
grace that I behold him safe; for scant my 
pleasure and my joys will be, till I have held 
him in these arms again!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE YEOMAN. 

We now return to Jaufry, who still wanders 
on, resolving not to stay for food or sleep before 
he meets with Taulat; for in his ears incessantly 
do ring the biting words of Quex: ‘‘ Your cour- 
age will be higher when you’re drunk,”—and 
he yet trusts to prove that lord did lie by beating 
Taulat fasting. Onward he therefore pricked 
till midnight hour, when he attained a narrow 
and dark gorge, shut in on either side by moun- 
tains high. No other passage was there but this 
one. Sir Jaufry gave his horse the spur; 
when, at the very mouth of the defile, before 
him stood a yeoman, active, of stout build, and 
large of limb, who held within his grasp three 
pointed darts that were as razors sharp. A 
large knife pended from his girdle, which en- 
closed an outer garment of good form and 
fashion. 

‘* Halt, knight,” he cried, “I'll have a word 
with thee.” 

Jaufry drew rein, and said: 

‘¢ And what’s thy quest, good friend ?” 

‘“‘Thou must give up thy horse and knightly 
arms—for, upon such conditions only mayst 
thou pass.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” quoth Jaufry, ‘‘ dost thou mean to 
say an armed and mounted knight must not pass 
through this strait?” 

‘¢He might do so, but for the toll I’ve levied.” 

‘¢To the foul fiend such toll! Never wilt I 
give up my horse or arms, till strength’s denied 
me to defend them both.” 

«¢ An that thou yield’st them not with gentle 
grace,” the yeoman said, “I must use force 
to take them.” 

«¢ And wherefore so? what harm have I e’er 
wrought thee!” 

‘¢ Dost thou not wish to pass this gorge, and 
bilk the toll that’s due, save I use force to get it ?” 

‘¢ And what’s the force thou’lt use ?” 

‘‘That thou shalt briefly see; meantime, I 
bid thee ’ware my hand !” 

‘“*T will do so,” quoth Jaufry. 

The yeoman now prepared himself for fight, 
and seized his dart as though in act to strike; 
but Jaufry, fearing for his horse, awaited not 
the blow, but galloped off amain. As o’er the 
road he sped, the man let fly the missile with 
just aim; it hit the shield, and that with force 
so great, red fire and flame forth issued at the 
stroke, which did not pierce it through. The 
sharpened point curled upward on the steel, and 
the wood flew in shivers. 
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Sir Jaufry turned his steed at once and bore 
down on his foe, counting full surely that the 
fight was done; but, lo! at that instant he had 
leapt aside, and in the act discharged a second 
dart, which lighted on his helm; so fierce the 
stroke, the casque seemed all on fire; yet it re- 
sisted, though its lord was stunned. 

The yeoman, seeing his second blow had failed, 
was as a man possessed; so dread his rage as 
neither to have hurt the knight or broken his 
bright arms. Jaufry, whose senses had now 
back returned, thought only of his horse, which 
he rode here and there to guard it from the blow 
of the third dart. Not this, however, was his 
foe’s intent, for he still thought to take the beast 
alive; like lightning swift he came, and whirl- 
ing round the dart, launched the fell weapon, 
with these haughty words: 

‘* By Heaven, slave, thou now shalt leave the 
horse, nor shall thy hauberk, helm, or shield 
protect thyself!” 

Jaufry wheeled round his horse at this stern 
threat, and as the dart came hissing to its prey, 
he deftly bowed him down—it harmed him not, 
but striking on his mail, tore from the goodly 
arms a palm away, then bounded out of view. 

«‘And now,” cried Jaufry, the third dart be- 
ing flung, ‘‘my lance’s point shall give me my 
revenge.” 

With lowered lance he flew toward the man, 
trusting this time to pierce him through and 
through; but he was nimble as a roe or deer, 
and leapt from place to place to such effect, that 
Jaufry missed his aim; and as he passed, the 
yeoman seized a rock and hurled it at the knight, 
who, but for his shield, must fain have bit the 
ground. The mass in atoms flew; but such the 
force with which the blow was struck, it battered 
in theshield. Jaufry, enraged at following such 
a foe, now doubly maddened at this fresh attack, 
in wrath exclaimed : 

“God, thou all-glorious King! how shall I 
meet this fiend? The world I'll hold not ata 
denier’s price till he doth sue for grace!” 

Then wielding his long lance— 

‘¢This time,” he loudly to the yeoman cried, 
‘¢or thou or I shall fall.” 

The yeoman from his girdle plucked his knife, 
and made reply: ‘‘ Ere that thou leave this spot, 
thou’lt pay the toll!” 

‘¢ Ay, that will I,” quoth Jaufry, “take my 
promise on’t; before we part, thou shalt have 
toll enough !” 

He once again renewed a brisk attack, but 
still the other dodged; and ere that Jaufry 
could draw in the rein, with mighty spring upon 
the horse he leapt, and round Sir Jaufry’s body 
twined his arms. 

«Stir not, sir knight,’ he cried, *‘ unless thou 
wish for death.” 
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When Jaufry felt himself thus rudely seized, 
his mind was in a maze, and for a time incapa- 
ble of thought. The yeoman held him with such 
strait embrace, he could not stir a limb, while in 
his ear he hissed his future fate—how that a 
prison should his body hold, where tortures, 
griefs, unheard of pains should vex him ever- 
more. Till break of day, his arms were round 
him clasped; but when the stars were gone, 
then Jaufry communed with himself, and said: 

‘¢ Better to die for God, who made this earth, 
than let my body be a dungeon’s prey. We'll 
see what can be done.” 

Reflecting ¢hus, he let his lance drop down, 
and as the yeoman’s right arm pressed him most, 
with energy he clutched it in his grasp; so 
vigorous the attack, so nerved his strength, he 
forced the hand to loose the gleaming knife; 
then, when he saw the arm was paralyzed and 
drooped inertly down, he fixed with both hands 
on the yeoman’s left, which he then twisted till 
he caused such pain, its owner reeled in groaning 
to the ground. Dismounting from his horse, 
Jaufry drew near his foe, who lay quite motion- 
less, crying for mercy in his agony. 

‘‘ By Heaven! which I adore,’ quoth Jaufry, 
‘‘ne’er will I pity show to wretch like thee.”’ 

And at the words, he cut off both his feet. 

‘‘] prithee now,” he said, ‘‘run not, nor leap, 
nor battle more with knights. Take to another 
trade; for far too long hath this one been thy 
choice.” 

He gathered up his lance and shield, and 
mounting on his horse, prepared him quietly to 
go his way. 

’Twas on a Tuesday, early in the morn, that 
Jaufry held this speech; but as he turned him 
from his footless foe— 

‘*T have not yet inquired,” he observed, ‘if 
thou perchance hold’st knights within thy walls?” 

‘*My lord,” the man replied, ‘full five-and- 
twenty are there held in chains beyond the 
mount where stands my dwelling-place.” 

“QO, O!” said Jaufry, ‘‘ these I must set free; 
it likes me not that thou shouldst guard such 
prize.” 

Without delay, he hied him to the house, whose 
massive portals were thrown open wide, and to 
a dwarf who stood before the gates, he cried: 

‘* Where lie the imprisoned knights ?” 

Replied the dwarf: 

‘* Methinks you’re all too rash to venture here. 
‘Tis more indeed than rashness—downright folly. 
You ’wake my pity—therefore, take advice, and 
get you gone before my lord returns, save that 
you covet an inglorious death, or torments even 
worse.” 

Jaufry, with smiles, replied: 

‘Nay, friend, I want the knights; quickly 
lead on, that I may break their chains.” 





‘‘An I mistake not, you will join their ranks 
ere you deliver them; and I must hold you as a 
fool distraught, not to have hied you hence, for, 
should my lord chance to meet you by the way, 
deeply you'll grieve that e’er you ventured 
here.” 

“Thy lord will ne’er return; I have deprived 
him of his nimble feet, and near his end he lies. 
The knights shall now be free, and thou, my 
prisoner, their place shalt take, save that thou 
goest where my bidding sends; then peradven- 
ture brief shall be thy thrall.” 

‘‘ Sir knight,’”’ the dwarf replied, ‘‘ since, then, 
my lord is thus so poorly sped, I, by my faith, 
will follow your commands, and from great pain 
will draw those suffering knights, whose lan- 
guage is but moans; this featly will I do, who 
by constraint and fear was here detained. Truly, 
to God and you we should give thanks, and joy- 
fully obey what you ordain.” 

‘* First, then,”’ said Jaufry, ‘‘ lead me to the 
knights.” 

The dwarf most gladly acted as his guide; and 
pacing on before, conveyed him to a hall where 
five-and-twenty knights were rudely chained, as 


each by turns had been the yeoman’s prey. 
Jaufry, on entering, made them a salute, to 


which not one replied; nay, they began to weep, 
and mutter in their teeth: 

‘¢ Accursed the day that yeoman was e’er born 
who thus has overcome so good a knight!” 

But Jaufry, as he gayly drew him nigh : 

‘‘Why weep, fair knights?” he said with 
courtesy. 

‘¢Go, madman, go,”’ did one of them reply ; 
‘‘for sure thy senses must have left thee quite, 
to ask us why we weep, when walls like these 
rise up on every side. There is not one of us 
who doth not grieve to see the yeoman’s pri- 
soner in thee. Unhappy was the day that saw 
thy birth. In person thou art tall and fair to 
view, yet soon like ours will torments be thy lot.” 

‘‘ Quoth Jaufry, ‘Great is God; easy to Him 
can your deliverance be. Through Him my 
sword hath ’venged you on your foe, and now 
the yeoman lies deprived of feet. If, then, you 
see me in this weary spot, ’tis but to break your 
chains.” 

Scarce had the words escaped from out his 
mouth, when loudly did they call: 

‘“‘ Happy ‘the day which dawned upon thy 
birth ; for thou hast saved us all, and swept our 
pain and martyrdom away!” 

Then Jaufry bade the dwarf set free the 
knights; the manikin obeyed, and with a ham- 
mer broke in bits their chains. They all arose, 
and bowed their heads in token of submission, 
whilst they said : 

‘* Lord, we are thy serfs; do with us as thou 
please, be it for good or evil, as is fit.” 
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** Good knights,” Sir Jaufry said, ‘‘ whate’er 
of evil may henceforth betide you, none shall 
come from me. All that I ask of you is simply 
this, that ye betake you to King Arthur’s court, 
and tell him all you know.” 

*¢ My lord,” they all exclaimed, ‘ full willingly 
shall thy behest be done; but to the service ren- 
dered, add one more by telling us thy name.” 

‘* Barons,” said Jaufry then, ‘tell him the 
son of Dovon burst your chains. Now quickly 
set ye out ; and, mark, my friendship ne’er shall 
be bestowed, if that ye fail to tell the king each 
word,” 

The dwarf meanwhile had gone to seek the 
arms and fetch the steeds to furnish forth the 
knights. 





When that the band had watched him out of 
sight, they went their way until they reached 
Carlisle. They found King Arthur in his flow- 
ery mead, with five-and-twenty of his primest 
knights. There, kneeling at his feet, one of the 
troop was spokesman for the rest; and thus he 
fearlessly and sagely said: 

‘¢ Sire, so please it the true God, who knoweth 
all that every creature doth, give you good luck, 
and guard from pain and ill the greatest king 
this world doth now contain!” 

“Friend,” the good king replied, ‘*God and 
St. Mary keep thee and thy mates! Speak 
without fear, and tell me what theu wilt.” 

“Sire, we come to yield ourselves to thee, 


Each donned his hauberk, mounted | from Jaufry, Dovon’s son; he hath delivered us 


his good horse, and then with Jaufry parted | from durance vile.” 


from that spot. He led them to the great high- 


way, and in their company rode full a league. | 


In passing by, he pointed to the place where, 
cold and motionless, the yeoman lay: they 
stayed aninstant to observe their foe, then went 
upon their road. A little further Jaufry got 
him down, and tightened more his goodly 
charger’s girths; then his impatience to fall in 
with Taulat reviving in full force: 

‘¢God speed you, sirs,” he said; ‘‘I can delay 
no more; already have I wasted too much time.” 

‘¢ My lord,”’ replied the knights, as they pre- 
sented him his shield and lance, “accept again 
our thanks: where’er we be, the service thou 
hast done in this great fight shall widely be pro- 
claimed.” 


| 





‘¢Good sir, give me at once your tidings. Is’t 
long since you and he have parted company ?” 

** We left him, sire, on Tuesday morning last, 
both safe and sound, ardent and full of strength, 
tracking a lord with whom he seeks to fight, and 
to avenge thy cause.” 

‘*O Lord, thou glorious Sire,” said the king, 
with joined hands, ‘‘ grant I may Jaufry see un- 
checked, unscathed; for, an I hold him not 
within six months, I'll prize my fortunes as of 
nothing worth ?” 

Whilst that the dwarf in turn begins his 
speech, to tell the king how this adventure 
happed, we will go back to follow Jaufry’s steps, 
who still, unwearied, presses stoutly on. 

[ Zo be continued. 





HUMAN 


WOLVES—OR LYCANTHROPY. 





When tales are told, ’twould ill beseem 
That man-wolves should not give a theme; 
The gar-wolves, as by Normans sung, 
Bisclaveret in Breton tongue, 
The Lay of the Man- Wolf. .A Norman fabliau of the XII. century. 


NOTWITHSTANDING what travelers say to the 
contrary, there secms to be a certain ground of 
sympathy between savage beasts and human be- 
ings. That learned individual, the representa- 
tive school-boy, who is constantly appealed to 
as an authority in all kinds of knowledge, knows 
very well that Romulus and Remuys, according 
to tradition, were suckled by a wolf; and the 
readers of this journal, who recollect an article 
entitled Wolf-Nurses, will be aware that in the 
then kingdom of Oude, a similar circumstance 
did in fact happen. This tendency to chop and 
change intelligences, as Butler in Hudibras says 
of the Rosicrucian virtuosi, is not uncommon 
among animals when deprived of their own 
young. Cats have been known to suckle infan- 





tine rabbits; hens have brooded over eggs not 
of their own laying, and have been somewhat 
astonished by the unexpected issue; and books 
of natural history will furnish many other in- 
stances. Orson, says the French chivalric ro- 
mance which forms the basis of the nursery 
tale, found an extempore mamma in a tender- 
hearted female bear; and here, again, fable has 
its counterpart in fact, as appears from the en- 
suing story. 

Some huntsmen were following the chase, in 
the year 1661, in the forest of Lithuania, Poland, 
when they perceived a great many bears toge- 
ther, and in the midst of them two of small size, 
which exhibited some affinity to the human 
shape. The men followed closely, and at length 
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captured one of these strange creatures, though 
it defended itself with its nails and teeth. It 
appeared to be about nine years old, and of 
course was taken before the king and queen, as 
a sight worthy of the royal gaze. The skin and 
hair was extremely white, the limbs well-pro- 
portioned and strong, the visage fair, and the 
eyes blue; but the creature could not speak, 
and its inclinations, as we are informed by an 
old account, were altogether brutish. Yet this 
truly bearish child was christened by an arch- 
bishop in the name of Joseph Ursin; the Queen 
of Poland stood godmother, the French ambas- 
sador godfather, and attempts were made to 
tame him, (for we may as well by this time 
adopt the masculine personal pronoun,) and to 
teach him some principles of religion. These 
endeavors partially succeeded; for (if we may 
credit the account) at the sacred name he would 
learn to lift his hands and eyes to heaven. But 
he could not be taught to speak, though there 
was no apparent defect in his tongue. He was 
bestowed upon one of the lords about the court, 
who took him into his house as a servant. He 
could not be induced to throw aside his natural, 
or rather his acquired fierceness; but he learnt 
to walk upright on his feet, and went wherever 
he was bidden. ‘He liked raw as well as 
boiled flesh,”’ continues the account already al- 
luded to; ‘‘could suffer no clothes on his back, 
nor ever wear shoes, nor any thing upon his 
head. Sometimes he would steal to the woods, 
and there suck the sap of trees, when he had 
torn off the bark with his nails. It was ob- 
served that, he being in the wood one day when 
a bear had killed two men, that beast came to 
him, and, instead of doing him any harm, played 
and licked his face and body.” It does not ap- 
pear when or how this individual died, or what 
finally became of him. 

Perhaps some of the details of this story may 
be exaggerated; but we have no reason for dis- 
believing the chief allegations. To facts of this 
nature we may probably attribute the old le- 
gends of men transforming themselves, or being 
transformed into wolves—a fable which may also 
have been encouraged by the existence of a dis- 
ease called lycanthropy, in which the patient 
fancies himself a wolf, and it is said, is sometimes 
known to run wild about the fields at night, 
worrying the flocks, and snarling like a dog. 
This disease is introduced, with his usual char- 
nel-house intensity of horror, by Webster, in his 
Duchess of Malfy, where a physician, speaking 
of the malady, says:— 


In those that are possess’d with ’t, there oreflows 
Such melancholy humor, they imagine 
Themselves to be tranforméd irto woolves; 
Steale forth to churchyards in the dead of night, 
And dig dead bodies up; as, two nights since, 





One met the Duke, ’bout midnight, in a lane 
Behind St. Markes church, with the leg of a man 
Upon his shoulder; and he howl’d fearfully; 

Said he was a wolffe; only the difference 

Was, a woolves skinne is hairy on the outside, 

His on the inside: bade them take their swords, 
Rip up his flesh, and try. Straight, I was sent for; 
And, having minister’d unto him, found his grace 
Very well recover’d. 


‘«The infected,” says an old writer, ‘‘ imitate 
wolves, and think themselves such; leaping out 
of their beds in the night, and lurking about the 
sepulchres by day, with pale looks, hollow eyes, 
thirsty tongues, and exulcerated bodies.” In 
that storehouse of marvels, Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, we find it stated that Wierus tells a 
story of a man at Padua, in 1541, ‘‘ that would not 
believe to the contrary, but that he was a wolf. 
He hath another instance of a Spaniard, who 
thought himself a bear. Forrestus confirms as 
much by many examples; one, amongst the rest, 
of which he was an eye-witness, at Alemaer, in 
Holland—a poor husbandmanh, that still hunted 
about graves and kept in churchyards, of a pale, 
black, ugly, and fearful look. Such belike, or 
little better, were King Preetus’s daughters, that 
thought themselves kine. Nebuchadnezzar, in 
Daniel, as some interpreters hold, was only 
troubled with this kind of madness.” 

The word wehrwolf signifies a man-wolf, or 
wolf-man. The fable is very old, and is found 
among many and widely separated nations. 
There was a people of ancient Scythia, called 
Neuri, of whom it was reported that they could 
turn themselves into wolves, whenever they 
pleased, and could, with equal facility resume 
their natural shapes. The Greek mythology 
tells of a king of Arcadia, one Lycaon, who was 
changed by Jupiter into a wolf for impiety : 


A wolf, not much from his first form estranged ; 
So hoary-hair’d, bis looks so full of rape, 
8o fiery-eyed, so terrible his shape— 


as Ovid writes in the first book of his Metamor- 
phoses. The belief extended all through the 
middle ages, and even into comparatively modern 
times. Bishop Hall, an English traveler of the 
time of James the First, says of a certain wood 
in Germany that it is haunted, not only by free- 
booters, but by wolves and witches—‘* although 
these last are ofttimes but one.’”’ - He saw there 
a boy, half of whose face had been devoured by 
a witch-wolf; ‘‘ yet so as that the ear was rather 
cut than bitten off.” At Limburgh, Hall saw 
one of the miscreants executed. The wretched 
woman was put to the wheel, and coniessed in 
her tortures that she had devoured two-and-forty 
children while in her wolf form. 

Pausanias, an ancient writer, tells a tale of a 
man who was a wolf for ten years, and at the end 
of that time resumed his humanity. According 
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to some German authorities, wehrwolves, con- 
trary to the account given by Bishop Hall, are 
in a state of continual enmity with witches; and 
this is illustrated by a story of a certain coun- 
tryman who put up at the house of a jovial bai- 
liff. After saturating himself with drink till he 
could not stand, he was left to have his sleep out 
on the floor; but the next morning a discovery 
was made which brought him under suspicion. 
A horse was found dead in the paddock, with his 
body cut in two by a scythe. The bailiff closely 
questioned his guest, and at length elicited from 
him the facts that the field was haunted by a 
witch, who flitted about in the shape of a light 
flame; that he, (the guest,) being a wehrwolf, 
pursued her with a scythe; that she fled for 
refuge under the belly of the horse, and that in 
aiming at her he divided the animal into two 
halves. What became of the countryman does 
not clearly appear. 

The Swedish Archbishop, Olaus Maynus, gives 
some instances in point. Here is one: 

A nobleman was traveling with his retainers ; 
and one night they found themselves in a thick 
wood, far from all human habitations. They 
were hungry, but they had no provisions with 
them, and the case began to. look awkward. 
Several of the servants, however, had the faculty 
of changing themselves into wolves; and one of 
them told the rest not to be surprised at any 
thing that might happen while he withdrew for 
a short time. He then went into a thick, dark 
part of the forest, and transformed himself, and 
came out as a wolf, and slew a sheep, which he 
brought to his companions, who received it grate- 
fully, and then he returned to the secret, dusky 
place and resumed his proper shape. By this 
device the nobleman and his retinue were saved 
from famishing. 

The wolf was a great person among the tradi- 
tions and mythology of the Scandinavians. We 
find him frequently in the Edda. There was an 
enormous and appalling wolf called Fenris, or 
Fenrir, who was the offspring of Loki, the Evil 
Principle. His name is supposed to mean ‘dwel- 
ler in the Abyss.” The ancient Scandinavians 
believed that he will continue to cause great mis- 
chief to humanity until the Last Day, when, 
after a fearful combat, he will be vanquished by 
the gods. The Edda also makes mention of two 
other wolves, one of which pursues the sun, while 
the other chases the moon; and one day botlr of 
these orbs will be caught and devoured by them. 

In France, wehrwolves are called loup garoux ; 
in Normandy, when that duchy was independent, 
semi-Scandinavian nationality, gar-wolves; and 
among the Bretons, Bisclavaret. This latter 
name is associated with an old story of a Breton 
nobleman who used to transform himself, and 
whose adventures are narrated by the French 





poetess of the 13th century, Marie, who charmed 
the court of Henry the Third by her lays. The 
nobleman’s wife, having discovered his fearfy] 
secret, by dint of repeated questioning (for her 
curiosity had been excited by his frequent ab- 
sence from home,) possessed herself one day of 
his garments when he was in the wolf-shape. 
This, as she had previously ascertained, would 
be the case, prevented him from returning to 
his state of man. The faithless wife then mar- 
ried a gallant, and Bisclavaret lurked miserably 
in woods and desert places, longing, but in vain, 
to shake off the brutish semblance that impri- 
soned him. In about a year, the king, while 
hunting, pursued the poor man-wolf all day, 
and at length ran him down. Then did the 
whole court behold a marvel; for, the beast ran 
straight up to the monarch’s horse, seized the 
stirrup with his fore-paw, licked the king’s feet, 
and pathetically implored protection. ‘‘ By the 
mass !’’ cried the king, ‘‘ this is a strange adven- 
ture, and a piteous! The poor brute throws 
himself on my kingly mercy, with mute, im- 
ploring gestures, that have a touch of human 
reason in them. We have chased him sorely; 
but I swear he shall not die. You huntsmen, 
there! beat off the dogs!” 

Bisclavaret was taken to the court, and be- 
came a great favorite, for his manners were gen- 
tle and dog-like. One day, the husband of his 
former wife came to the court ; when Bisclavaret 
suddenly burst into a furiously savage mood, 
leaped upon the knight, and but for the interposi- 
tion of the king, would have rent him into pieces. 
Again the same thing happened, and not long 
afterward, the lady herself was encountered by 
Bisclavaret in the forest. He seized upon her, 
and tore her nose from her face. The king, ex- 
asperated at this, swore that the wolf should be 
put to death; but, an aged counsellor, perceiv- 
ing some mystery in the matter, advised that the 
lady and the knight should be imprisoned until 
the truth should be extorted from them. This 
was done; the tale was unwillingly told; and 
the clothes of Bisclavaret were restored. Not 
until he was placed in a room ‘by himself with 
them, would he disenchant himself. He was at 
length shut up in the king’s bed-chamber; and, 
after a while, when the monarch and the cour- 
tiers again entered, they found a comely gentle- 
man asleep on the royal bed. The conclusion of 
the story is to the effect that the nobleman was 
taken into high favor, and that the wicked wife 
and her paramour were banished from the land. 

That many people have been executed, owing 
to the popular impression that they were wehr- 
wolves, is too true; it is only another instance 
of the fatal facility with which superstition has 
turned disease itself into food for her love of eru- 
elty, and a witness to her lamentable ignorance. 
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« A HISTORICAL SKETCH BY JOSEPH J. REED. 





CHAPTER I. 

At the commencement of the 14th century, 
the Spanish peninsula was divided into five mo- 
narchies, viz. the kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, 
Navarre, Portugal and Granada. The most im- 
portant of these was Castile, or Castilla, so called 
from the number of castles it contained, and 
which had been wrested from the Moors by the 
brave mountaineers of the Asturias, who sally- 
ing forth from their inaccessible retreats had 
conquered inch by inch a rich territory in the 
very heart of Spain, confining their Mohamme- 
dan invaders to their kingdom of Granada—while 


14 





their own dominions, at the epoch we are treat- 
ing of, comprehended Leon, Gallicia, the Basque 
provinces, the two Castiles, Murcia, Jaen, Estre- 
madura, and great part of Andalusia. The whole 
of the northern coast of Spain belonged to the 
kingdom of Castile, while in the south its princes 
extended their sway from the mouth of the Gua- 
diana to Tarifa. Such was the extent of the 
kingdom of Castile in the year 1312, when the 
death of Fernando the 4th placed his son Alfonso 
the 11th on the throne. 

Ever since the death of Fernando the 3d, sur- 
named ‘‘ the Saint,’”’ in 1252, Castile had been a 
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prey to continual anarchy: the great vassals of 
the crown had taken advantage of the weakness 
and the long minorities of the succeeding mo- 
narchs, to carry their lawlessness and rapacity 
to the highest degree of insolence, and whilst 
they contended amongst themselves for the privi- 
lege of pillaging the country, the towns-people 
and peasants, maddened by the excess of their 
misery, rose in all parts, and revenged them- 
selves by sanguinary attacks upon their oppres- 
sors. Such was the deplorable state of Spain at 
this epoch. 

Alfonso the 11th was born on the 8d August, 
1811. Almost immediately after his birth, he 
was betrothed to the Princess Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Alfonso IV. King of Portugal, surnamed 
the Brave; an union which, being based solely 
on grounds of policy, proved an unhappy one. 
He was but one year and twenty-six days old 
when the death of his father occurred, and left 
him the infant monarch cf a kingdom filled from 
one end to the other with turbulent vassals and 
lawless violence. His uncles, the princes Pedro 
and Juan, brothers of his father, assumed the reins 
of government, which they held until the year 
1819, when they were both slain in battle with 
the Moors near Granada. A period of anarchy 
ensued, which the feeble hands of the queen- 
dowager were unable to restrain; the powerful 
grandees contending with euch other for supre- 
macy. This state of affairs prevailed when the 
young king having attained the age of 15 years, 
(the period fixed by the laws of Castile for the 
majority of the sovereign, ) took the government 
into his own hands. He was a prince of high 
courage, and determined to be a king in reality : 
his first thoughts were turned toward checking 
the ambition and malpractices of the grandees, 
and by borrowing power from one to attack an- 
other, he found means to humble them and esta- 
blish his own authority. He then fulfilled the 
contract entered into in his infancy on his behalf 
by his father, and married Donna Maria, the 
Infanta of Portugal. This wasin the year 1328. 

At this time there lived in the city of Seville, 
where Alfonso held his court, the young and 
beautiful widow of Don Juan de Velasco. She 
was a daughter of two of the noblest families in 
Spain. Her father, Don Pedro Nunez, was the 
head of the illustrious house of Guzman, which 
produced four queens, was the first which was 
ennobled by the ducal title, and traced its de- 
scent from the Dukes of Brittany. This family 
settled in Castile in the year 1068, where they 
possessed the town of Guzman—and the appel- 
lation of Good was bestowed upon them by royal 
patent, in consideration of the heroism and 
fidelity displayed by Don Alonzo Perez de Guz- 
man at Alcalde of Tarifa, when that city was 
besieged by the Moors, in 1294. Her mother, 





Beatrix Ponce, was of a noble family of Leon: 
thus she came of ‘‘ gentle blood” on both her 
father’s and her mother’s side. But the purity 
of her lineage was further illustrated by her ex- 
traordinary beauty, her varied accomplishments, 
her strength of intellect and her decision of 
character. On the death of her husband, to 
whom she had not long been married, the Senora 
Leonora de Velasco, or, as we prefer calling her, 
the Donna Leonora de Guzman, by which name 
she is better known in history, retired from 
court and lived in complete seclusion. But so 
brilliant a light could not long be hid under a 
bushel, and the fame of her beauty had spread 
all over Spain. What wonder then that the 
youthful monarch should feel interested in the 
fortunes of the lovely recluse? Married to a 
woman for whom he felt absolute indifference, if 
not aversion, and possessed of strong passions, 
with all the means and appliances for the grati- 
fication of them, he set his heart upon gaining 
the affections of Leonora. When monarchs woo 
they are generally successful, but when a young, 
handsome, brave and accomplished king was the 
suitor, what female heart could resist? assuredly 
not Donna Leonora’s. Alfonso sought her re- 
treat, and obtained not one but many interviews, 
becoming more and more deeply enamored at 
each, until at length he wholly neglected Donna 
Maria, his unhappy queen, and yielded himself 
entirely to the fascinations of the beautiful widow. 





CHAPTER II. 

Time rolled on, and Leonora bore her royal 
lover several children. Of these the first two, 
Pedro and Sancho, died in infancy. The next 
was a daughter, the only one she had, who was 
named Juana, and afterward married Don Fer- 
nando de Castro. After this child was born the 
celebrated Enrique, or Henry, who first saw the 
light in the year 1334, and when quite a child, was 
raised by his father to the dignity of first subject 
of the King of Castile, had a magnificent estab- 
lishment of his own, the princely domain of 
Trastamara, and bore the title of conde (or 
count,) which was at that period of very rare 
distinction, and almost exclusively reserved for 
members of the royal family. With Enrique 
came his twin-brother Fadrique, or Frederic, 
who also shared the affections and bounty of his 
royal father, and was, when hardly ten years of 
age, nominated Grand Master of the Military 
Order of Santiago. 

Meanwhile, the king had not been wholly un- 
mindful of his neglected queen, Donna Maria. 
It is believed that Leonora strongly urged him 
not to abandon her enirely, and drive her into 
open hostility, but to act toward her in the man- 
ner which we have already seen was common for 
the grandees of Spain at that epoch to assume 
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toward their lawful wives. Alfonso, who always 
prospered when he followed the advice of his 
beloved Leonora, did as she counseled—and re- 
sumed his attentions to the queen, who became 
the mother of the Infante of Spain, Pedro, 
afterward surnamed the Cruel, in the year 1334. 
She had previously borne the king a son, who 
died in infancy. But from the time of the birth 
of Don Pedro, she became completely neglected 
by her husband—that event, which usually ce- 
ments the tie between husband and wife, became 
in this instance the cause of their final separa- 
tion. From that moment Alfonso devoted him- 
self entirely to Leonora, and withdrawing her 
from her privacy, he caused her to appear with 
him everywhere in public—in her presence 
the officers of justice and the magistrates 
dispatched their business, and it was to her that 
they became accountable in the king’s absence ; 
they rendered homage to her as though she were 
the Queen of Castile, and did whatever she com- 
manded—and as most women are naturally vain 
and ambitious, especially those who have led an 
irregular life, she assumed the airs and dignity 
of a queen, and presented her hand to be kissed 
as if she had been the absolute owner of the 
kingdom. History has not recorded the suffer- 
ing and wretchedness endured by the deserted 
queen at this period, but it requires no master- 
hand to delineate its poignancy, that is better 
shown in the bloody revenge which she after- 
ward took on the author of her misery. 

Leonora was too clear-sighted not to foresee 
the possibility of a reverse to all her greatness ; 
her beauty might fade, Alfonso’s love might 
wane, or he might fall a victim to one of the 
numerous accidents of the warfare with which 
he was constantly occupied, either with his law- 
less vassals er the Moors on the frontiers of 
Granada. She, therefore, took care to surround 
herself with her relations and friends, and pro- 
cured their appointment to the principal offices 
of the State. 

While Leonora thus surrounded herself with 
those who could protect her in the hour of need, 
Alfonso, not less politic, found occupation for 
the grandees, who were his most dangerous ene- 
mies; and, ambitious of expelling the Moors 
from Granada, their last stronghold in Spain, 
raised an army for that purpose—which was 
recruited by the chivalrous youth of Castile and 
Aragon, Portugal and Navarre. 

The Moors, alarmed at the formidable pre- 
parations made by Alfonso, applied to their 
African brethren for assistance. At this time, 
the Moors of Barbary were governed by a power- 
ful prince, called Abdul Hassan, a remarkable 
man, endowed with many great and good quali- 
ties, who, having reduced to submission all the 
petty Mohammedan despots who surrounded his 











kingdom, had formed the grand project of in- 
vading Spain and endeavoring to restore the 
empire of the Moors there to its former splendor. 
On receipt, therefore, of the humble supplica- 
tion for aid, which was addressed to him by 
Yusef Ben Ismael, the King of Granada, he 
raised an enormous army, far superior in numbers 
to that which six centuries before under Abder- 
rahman had conquered all Spain, and ravaged the 
south of France—that mighty host destroyed by 
the valor of Charles Martel and his French war- 
riors at Tours. The army now sent into Anda- 
lusia, consisted of 400,000 infantry and 40,000 
cavalry. These forces were joined by those of 
the Moors of Granada, and it was now Alfonso’s 
turn to act on the defensive. Here it was that 
his brilliant abilities shone out—the gallant 
monarch, the worthy successor of Pelayo and 
San Fernando, showed himself possessed of the 
requisite courage and resolution to meet the ter- 
rible emergency with which Spain was threaten- 
ed. He called upon all classes to contribute 
their quota of men and money, and exacted from 
the clergy sacrifices which, at any other time 
would have compromised the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. His call was nobly responded to, and 
he soon found himself at the head of a large 
and effective army. Taking leave of his beloved 
Leonora, who is said to have exhorted him to 
die, if need were, for the salvation of his coun- 
try, he placed himself at its head, and marched 
against the enemy. On the 29th of October, 
1840, the two armies met upon the banks of the 
little river Salado, near Tarifa, where ensued 
one of the most memorable and glorious con- 
flicts recorded in Spanish history. The Chris- 
tian warriors performed prodigies of valor, and 
when night closed on the bloody scene, two hun- 
dred thousand of their enemies lay dead on the 
battle-field. Thus Alfonso rivaled Charles Mar- 
tel in the grand exploit of rescuing Europe from 
the Moors—and the battle of Salado must rank 
with that of Tours in importance to the Christian 
nations of Western Europe. Spain was forever 
delivered from the fear of a Mussulman invasion. 

Alfonso followed up his success by the siege 
and capture of Algesiras, after which he con- 
cluded a truce for ten years with the King of 
Granada, and returned to Seville, the terror of 
his foes, domestic and foreign. His brilliant 
military reputation was at its height, and Spain 
began to reap the fruits of his vigorous adminis- 
tration in the comparative peace and security 
which blessed the land. Leonora de Guzman, 
the life and soul of his enterprises, was also at 
the height of her worldly felicity—adored by her 
royal lover, to whom she had now borne two more 
sons, Juan and Pedro de Castilla—surrounded 
by powerful friends, and though past the bloom 
of youth, still uniting all the charms of an en- 
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gaging person with a lively wit and majestic de- 
portment. Truly, she was Queen of Castile. 

Alas! for human happiness! How brief and 
evanescent! One short year of suffering and 
shame, and all was over for her upon earth! 

The Moors of Granada had broken the truce, 
and Alfonso once more assumed the casque and 
lance to combat the infidels. The commence- 
ment of the year 1850 beheld him again in the 
camp, surrounded with all ‘‘the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war.” The Moors, unable to 
cope with the Castilian chivalry in the field, had 
betaken themselves to their strongholds, and the 
king laid siege ‘to Gibraltar. His two eldest 
sons, the offspring of Leonora, Don Enrique and 
Don Fadrique, now sixteen years of age, accom- 
panied him, and made their first campaign under 
his eyes. While his only legitimate son, by his 
queen, Donna Maria, the rightful heir to the 
crown, also in his sixteenth year, remained at Se- 
ville, far from the din of war, a daily witness to 
the humiliations heaped upon his mother, and 
totally neglected by the courtiers, who were 
then, as always, too eager to regulate their con- 
duct by their sovereign’s example. Pining 
away in his gilded prison, brought up by an in- 
sulted and weak-minded woman, Don Pedro 
learnt the art of dissimmulation and how to form 
projects of revenge. His hour was at hand. 

CHAPTER III. 

On the 24th March, 1350, the sun shone 

brightly on the serried ranks of the mailed 


_ warriors of Castile, as their gallant king, ac- 


companied by his sons, Enrique de Trastamara, 
and Fadrique, the Master of Santiago, with a 
brilliant company of cavaliers on horseback, 
rode slowly past them, gazing proudly at the 
heroes who had so often humbled the pride of 
the infidels. Many of them had fought by his 
side on the dreadful day of the Salado, ten years 
before, and the faces of the veterans lighted up 
with joy at the sight of their beloved king. By 
his side rode two of the most potent vassals of 
the crown, both destined to play a prominent 
part in the history of their country—one of them 
to accomplish the destiny of Leonora. The first, 
Don Juan Alonzo de Albuquerque; Grand Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, and Prime Minister to the 
king, was already past the prime of life, of 
sombre and determined aspect, his keen eyes 
glanced restlessly around, as though he momen- 
tarily expected the assault of some deadly enemy. 
Yet his features betrayed no outward sign of the 
subtle intriguer, the selfish and cruel man, that 
he really was. Perhaps he brooded in silence 
over the mistrust which the king’s conduct to- 
ward him plainly betrayed, for though invested 
with the high offices before mentioned, he was 
i» reality detained in the camp as a hostage for 





his own good behavior, not being allowed to be 
absent long from his attendance on the royal 
person, lest, by retiring to his extensive domains, 
his restless and intriguing spirit should find vent 
in one of those numerous revolts which Alfonso 
had with such difficulty suppressed. A Portu- 
guese by birth, and related to the royal family 
of that country, he had abandoned his native 
land, and offered his services to Alfonso, who 
had loaded him with benefits, and entrusted him 
with the education of his heir presumptive, Don 
Pedro. He had played an artful part between 
the queen and Leonora, paying the greatest 
deference to the latter, while, without compro- 
mising his own interest, he had contrived to gain 
the entire confidence of the former. In con- 
trast with this personage, was the noble Don 
Juan Nunez de Lara, Alferez Mayor, or Grand 
Standard bearer, the other of the two cavaliers 
whom we have noticed. His frank and gallant 
bearing showed the high-spirited soldier, and 
attracted toward him the hearts of the multitude. 
He was of the royal house of Castile, being the 
grandson of Alfonso 10th, and son of the Infante 
Fernando de la Cerda. His wife, also of the 
same royal house, had received for her dowry the 
lordship of Biscay, a considerable province, which 
placed him at the head of the nobility of Castile 
as regarded influence and power. He had, some 
fifteen years previously, headed a revolt against 
Alfonso, who, besieging him in his castle of 
Lerma, obliged him to surrender at discretion ; 
but the king generously forgave him, merely re- 
quiring him to serve under his banner in his 
enterprises against the Moors; and touched by 
this generosity, De Lara had ever since attached 
himself faithfully to Alfonso. He had now con- 
sented to give his eldest daughter in marriage to 
Don Tello, Leonora’s fourth son, and his niece, 
Donna Juana de Villena, to Don Enrique de Tras- 
tamara. Behind him rode his devoted friends, the 
Lord of Villena and Garci Laso de la Vega, grand 
adelantado, or lieutenant-general of Castile. 

‘*De Lara,” said the king, looking in the direc- 
tion of the enemy’s fortifications, which extended 
from the foot to the summit of the rock of Gib- 
raltar, ‘would our enemy but come forth, and 
try our mettle, we might hope to settle this quar- 
rel, as we did at the Rio Salado, but I weary of 
this inactivity.” 

“«My liege,” replied the veteran warrior, 
many a gallant spirit besides your own chafes 
at this delay.” 

‘‘T fear,” continued the king, in a sad and dis- 
pirited tone, ‘ but few of us will see yon city’s fall. 
What reports are from the leech this morning? 
How many more of my brave fellows are down ?” 

‘Alas! sire, he takes no heed of numbers 
now, this black death is too busy in the ranks; 
let us rather count those who remain.” 
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«To die thus,”* mused the king, ‘‘ shunned, 
loathed, avoided as a thing too horrible to look 
at. How many stout hearts that never quailed 
before a living foe, are now turned to very child- 
ishness with fear.” 

‘‘De Lara,” said he, after a pause, ‘‘ have our 
learned leeches yet discovered the origin of this 
dreadful plague ?” 

‘* My liege,” replied the chieftain, ‘‘ the leeches, 
as usual, hold various opinions—some think it 
comes out of the earth, compounded of noxious 
vapors, some say it comes from the far east, the 
land of Sina, whereof old Maxco Polo relates such 
improbable marvels, while others opine that it is 
God’s wrath poured out on a guilty world, and 
was sent down in the shape of a fiery star, with 
a long shining tail, which moved with great 
rapidity, and affrighted the nations some time 
back.” 

‘‘T remember it well,”’ said the king, ‘‘ to me, 
it seemed a vengeful being, angel or demon, I 
know not which. My own beloved Leonora— 
would she were here—laughed at my fears, and 
would have it that it was a star broke loose.” 

‘‘ Be it what it may,” continued De Lara, ‘‘it is 
certain that it was the herald of this awful pesti- 
lence, which, I am told, has carried off more than 
one-third of the inhabitants of the earth.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, De Lara—” 

‘‘ Pardon me, sire, I jestnot. Italy is a desert. 
France is nearly depopulated. In England, 
thousands are buried daily. In our own land is 
it not the same ?” 

‘They are burying three hundred bodies daily 
at Saragossa,” observed Albuquerque; ‘but 
this frightful plague spares not the brute crea- 
tion more than man—half of our horses have 
died of it in the camp.” 

The king sighed, and put his hand to his 
chest, as if a sudden pain had shot through it. 
After a few moments, he said, ‘‘ The symptoms 
are always the same, are they not?” ® 

‘‘No, my lord,” replied De Lara; ‘‘ with some 
the disease commences with sudden stupefaction 
—the sufferer falls into a deep sleep, and palsy 
of the tongue follows; then swellings and boils 
come out all over the body, with violent fever, 
and a thirst that nothing can assuage. When the 
black spots appear, which they do on the third 
day, at latest, putrefaction has begun, and all is 
soon over. Some are attacked with extreme 
restlessness, the tongue and mouth turn black, 
then follow the swellings and black spots. 
Others again are seized with bleeding at the 
nose and spitting of blood, violent pains in the 
chest and inflammation of the lungs, followed by 
the swellings and black spots.”’ 

‘‘They have named it in Italy, ‘ La mortalega 
grande,’ or the great mortality, have they not?” 
said the king. 





‘* Yes, sire; and in Germany they have named 
it ‘the black death.’”’ 

‘* You say the sufferer dies on the third day?” 

‘¢ Sometimes sooner, sire, but rarely later.”’ 

‘¢TIs that all the time that is left tome?” ob- 
served the king to himself, yet audibly. ‘‘Oh! 
Leonora! Leonora!” 

‘‘Of what is your, majesty thinking?” hastily 
inquired Albuquerque. 

** Albuquerque—and you, De Lara—listen,”’ 
said the king, ‘‘I had the curiosity to witness a 
death this morning from this said malady.” 

Both cavaliers instinctively moved their horses 
away from the king, but returned to his side 
after a moment’s reflection. But he noticed the 
movement, and his countenance fell. 

‘¢ Do you desert me already ?” said he, mourn- 
fully. 

‘‘Not so, my liege lord and benefactor,” in- 
stantly replied De Lara. ‘I, at least, will re- 
main by you, should you be attacked with this 
fatal malady, which Heaven torefend! But your 
majesty has done a foolish and a fearful thing, in 
venturing into the presence of this death.” 

‘‘T know it, De Lara,” replied the king, whose 
increasing paleness had not escaped the notice 
of both nobles. ‘‘Should evil come of it, my 
will is that I be laid by the side of my father, at 
Cordova. Don Pedro will be my successor. Let 
him take care of my beloved Leonora, and live 
in peace with her children. I charge you both, 
Albuquerque and De Lara, to see my wishes 
fulfilled.” 

‘Your majesty may rely on me,” said Albu- 
querque. 

‘¢ And on me, by my honor,” said De Lara. 

But the two exchanged glances, when the king 
was not looking—glances which seemed to say, 
‘Which of us two will be the first to gain the 
new king’s ear?” 

The review over, the weary and dispirited 
king sought his tent. He summoned his sons, 
and gave them advice and exhortations as to 
their future life and conduct, impressing on 
them, above all, the duty of loving and protect- 
ing their mother. He dismissed them with tears, 
in which the noble youths joined, they knew not 
why. Buta sad foreboding was creeping over 
all, A messenger was dispatched to Seville for 
Leonora de Guzman, with orders to bring her to 
the camp without delay. She lost not a moment 
in setting out on her journey, but she never saw 
the loved one of her heart again. That same 
night the fatal symptoms showed themselves, 
and before she reached the camp, the heroic 
monarch had breathed his last. Thus, when 
Leonora arrived, she saw but the dull case of 
metal which held the remains of the being she 
had so fondly and truly loved through so many 
trials, and for so many Gears. 
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The grief of the army, nay, of the whole na- 
tion, was intense. All Spain was struck with 
dismay ; the news spread with fearful rapidity— 
for every one boded evil of the coming regency 
—while all mourned the loss of a firm and able 
prince. The Moors testified their admiration of 
his chivalrous character, by abstaining from 
hostilities when the Spanish army broke up their 
camp and retired, carrying with them the body 
of their king—and it is said that the Moorish 
knights of Granada put on mourning for him, 
saying that he was a noble prince, and one that 
knew how to honor his enemies as well as his 
friends. ; 

A few words as to the enemy by whose hand 
Alfonso perished in the flower of his age—for he 
was but thirty-nine when he died. The history 
of the extraordinary pestilence, which received 
the name of ‘the Black Death,” is one of 
the most remarkable pages in the annals of the 
world. It made its first appearance in China in 
the year 1348, and its coming was heralded by a 
series of the most extraordinary convulsions of 
nature in that country—earthquakes rent the 
soil, and terrific inundations swept its surface; 
dense fogs prevailed, and meteors shot through 
the air, while swarms of insects infested every 
part of the empire; huge mountains sunk into 
the earth, and large lakes were formed, (one of 
them being a hundred leagues in circumference. ) 
Five millions of people perished—and the af- 
frighted nation believed that the end of all things 
was at hand. From China it traveled into India 
and Persia, always accompanied with the same 
violent convulsions of nature. After slowly 
working its way through Asia, it broke out in 
the Island of Cyprus, in the year 13848, giving 
notice of its arrival by a terrific and destructive 
earthquake. The extensive commerce of Venice, 
Genoa, and the other free cities of Italy at that 
period, with the East, caused it to be imported 
into Europe, where it spread with frightful ra- 
pidity, desolating the whole of the continent, 
even to the far north. Iceland and Greenland 
were also visited by it, and the eastern portion 
of that continent is said to have been entirely 
depopulated. Doubtless it found its way into 
America also. Its symptoms have been already 
described. It is computed that in four years it 
destroyed one-fourth of the population of the 
whole earth The Black Death was the most 
terrible and extensive plague recorded in history. 
May such a scourge never visit this earth again! 

CHAPTER IV. 

Slowly and sadly did the funeral procession 
form in line, followed by the chief mourners, the 
Infante Don Ferdinand, of Aragon, nephew of 
the late king, Don Ferdinand de Villena, Don 
Juan de Lara, and the King’s two sons, Henry, 





Count of Trastamara, and Frederic de Castilla, 
who had attended him during his last expedition. 
Behind them, veiling herself from the public 
gaze, in the recess of her carriage came Donna 
Leonora de Guzman. 

As the grand Adelantado of Castile was about 
to give the signal to proceed on the march, a 
touching sight presented itself. The gates of the 
fortress of Gibraltar were thrown open, and a 
long and glittering cavalcade of Moorish knights 
and cavaliers issued forth, unarmed, and clad 
simply in their graceful and flowing oriental cos- 
tume; slowly they wound their way down on to 
the plain, and approached the funeral cortege in 
silence. Their leader approaching Don Garci 
Laso dela Vega, and gracefully saluting him, re- 
quested permission for himself and comrades, to 
testify their respect and admiration for the de- 
ceased hero by escorting his remains out of the 
camp, adding that ‘‘death had snatched away a 
most valiant king, who was not only an honor to 
the Christians, but the fountain of honor to them- 
selves.” The courtesy was as gracefully acknow- 
ledged by the Spanish cavalier, and the solemn 
procession moved on. Another interchange of 
courtesies took place when the Moors left the cor- 
tege, which slowly wound its way along the road 
to San Roque, where the first halt took place. 

Don Juan de Albuquerque had assumed the 
reins of government, as Grand Chancellor and 
Treasurer of the kingdom, and was already 
busily scheming the ruin of Leonora and her 
sons. His first object was to secure the coipe- 
ration of Don Juan de Lara, whose powerful in- 
fluence in the north of Spain would be of the 
greatest service to the Infante Don Pedro, the 
young king. Whether an intimation of this was 
conveyed to her, or whether her keen intelligence 
enabled her to foresee the probability of such a 
combination, we know not, but she acted as 
though she were fully aware of their schemes. 
Calling her two sons to her side, she held coun- 
cil with them as to the best course to pursue. 

‘* My sons,”’ said the unhappy Leonora, ‘‘your 
half-brother, the king, is a mere boy and a pup- 
pet in the hands of Albuquerque, and the queen 
dowager, who will now strain every nerve to glut 
her revenge on me, on you, onallofus. We have 
one hope yet. Don Juan de Lara bears no love 
to the chancellor, and he has always professed 
friendship for me—I will seek his protection. 
He has the power, had he but the will.” 

No time was to be lost, and the agitated lady 
sought the quarters of Don Juan de Lara, and 
besought his advice and protection. ‘*Madam,” 
said the proud noble, ‘“‘ my duty calls me to the 
side of our young king; his enemies will be mine; 
I cannot assist you. But I will not conceal from 
you that you are in imminent danger. My ad- 
vice to you, is to provide instantly for your per- 
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sonal safety, by retiring to one of your fortified 
strongholds, until His Majesty’s pleasure con- 
cerning you and your children can be known.” 

While debating within herself what step to 
take next, the funeral cortege of the late king 
entered the town. She could perceive from her 
castle walls the procession, which was bearing 
to its last resting place the corpse of her earthly 
protector ; and she gave way to a burst of grief. 
But it was not permitted to her to indulge long 
in this sad luxury. A messenger from her sons, 
Trastamara and Fadrique, arrived, bearing intel- 
ligence that they had that morning been arrested 
by order of Albuquerque, and that it had been 
hinted to them that it was the intention of the 
queen dowager and the minister to accuse them 
and their mother of conspiring against the new 
king, and of claiming the crown for Trastamara. 
Terrified at this last news, trembling for her 
children, without a friend or adviser to resort 
to, the unhappy woman resolved to seek another 
interview with De Lara, fearing to trust herself 
with Albuquerque. With some difficulty, she 
obtained access to him, and throwing herself at 
his feet, offered to deliver up her castle to the 
chancellor, only asking for a safe-conduct to 
Seville, which De Lara readily granted, and 
guaranteed that it should be respected. She 
thought by this submission to propitiate her 
ancient enemy, and by making good her way to 
Seville, to secure her money and jewelry depos- 
ited there. Meanwhile Trastamara and Fad- 
rique, who were much beloved by the army, 
seized with terror at their unlooked for arrest, 
and the surrender of their mother, managed to 
escape from the sentries who kept guard over 
them, probably with the connivance of the sen- 
tries themselves; and without sending any inti- 
mation to their mother of what they intended to 
do, fled to the castle of Mozan, which belonged 
to their relative, Perez Ponce, the master of 
Alcantara, situated on the road from Seville to 
Malaga. 

Enraged at the escape of his prisoners, Albu- 
querque gave orders to continue the march to- 
ward Seville. Leonora, under the safe-conduct of 
De Lara, followed in the procession, accompanied 
by her faithful friend, Donna Juana de Villena 
—but her doom was already sealed in the mind of 
Albuquerque, who only waited a favorable oppor- 
tunity to put his detestable plans into execution. 

CHAPTER V. 

As soon as the procession came in sight of the 
watch-towers of Seville, a brilliant company was 
seen to issue forth from the city-gate on the 
Medina road. The Archbishop of Toleda, with 
the Bishops of Seville and Cordova, attended by 
a long line of priests and inferior clergy on foot, 
came forth to receive the body of the deceased 








monarch ; behind them, attended by their body- 
guard, came the widowed queen and her son 
Don Pedro—now King of Castile—they were 
followed by a numerous retinue of cavaliers on 
horseback, the municipal authorities, and a vast 
number of citizens anxious to behold the pageant 
and to do honor to the memory of Alfonso. 

Meanwhile, Albuquerque, leaving De Lara and 
De la Vega to go through these formalities, had 
advanced and paid his homage to the queen- 
mother and Don Pedro. The eyes of Donna 
Maria sparkled with joy at the prospect of her 
anticipated revenge. So little love had she for 
her deceased husband—so little was she disposed 
to honor those whom he had honored and cherish 
those whom he had cherished. She could neither 
forget nor forgive long years of neglect and in- 
sult, and had steeled her heart against all com- 
passion for the fallen favorite. 

‘¢‘Is she your prisoner?” asked the queen. 

‘*At present no, madam. She is under the 
safe escort of Don Juan de Lara—but that ex- 
tends only to the gates of Seville,” replied 
Albuquerque. 

‘‘Sheis thenin our power. And Trastamara ?”’ 

‘‘Has escaped with his brother. Doubtless 
they go to raise their retainers in arms against 
their lawful sovereign—the silly boys!” said the 
crafty minister, with a sneer. 

‘¢We will dispose of them hereafter,” said the 
queen, ‘‘at present our business is with the 
Donna Leonora de Guzman. We wish not to 
offend Don Juan de Lara. . She shall, therefore, 
be allowed to enter the city; once within its walls, 
she does not stir without my orders. My lord 
of Albuquerque, see that a trusty agent be 
ready to arrest her.” 

Albuquerque smiled grimly, and said in a 
meaning tone, ‘‘Is she to be conducted to the 
palace ?” 

‘*To the Alcazar,” responded the queen, her 
face lighted up with a flush of fury. Albu- 
querque bowed and rode off to give the neces- 
sary orders. 

The funeral procession wound its way through 
the streets of Seville to the Cathedral of St. 
Maria, which was lighted up in the most bril- 
liant manner, and festooned with early spring 
flowers, whilst the royal banner of Castile, sus- 
pended over the altar, blended a martial with a 
religious effect to the pageant. And when the 
long train of knights and ladies filled the church, 
the appearance of the whole scene was one of 
the most striking ever beheld in that noble tem- 
ple. Donna Leonora was not present: when her 


litter entered the gate, two officers with their 
attendants rode up to her ; one of them informed 
her that the safe conduct granted by the chan- 
cellor, and guaranteed by Don Juan De Lara, 
was at an end, as she was now in Seville. 


She 
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bade him carry her acknowledgements to Don 


Juan. The other officer now stepped forward 
and said: 

‘Madame, I arrest you in the name of the 
king.” 


Donna Leonora started and turned pale. Donna 
Juana de Villena threw her arms round the un- 
fortunate lady’s neck, and burst into tears; 
‘‘On what charge, sir, I pray?” said she. 

‘“¢Madam, I know not; but my orders are to 
conduct you straightway to the Alcazar,” replied 
the officer. 

“The Alcazar! the state prison!” exclaimed 
Leonora. ‘All then is lost to me on earth. 
Courage, my darling girl,” said she to the weep- 
ing Juana, ‘it is the will of heaven.” 

“Alas! madam, they will deprive me of you, 
of all I love,” sobbed Juana. ‘ Trastamara too, 
my affianced husband, my beloved.” 

‘Nay, nay,” whispered Leonora, ‘ Trasta- 
mara will not be so easily entrapped. He will 
appear one day and claim thee, my sweet child. 
I hope, sir,” said she to the officer, ‘* that this 
lady will be permitted to remain in attendance 
on me.” 

‘*My orders are, madam, that you be per- 
mitted to select such attendants as you may 
deem necessary; and further, that you may 
communicate with your sons.” 

‘‘That is indeed a favor,” said Leonora, her 
countenance brightening up. ‘‘To whom am I 
indebted for it ?” 

Such are the instructions of the Grand Chan- 
cellor, madam.” 

«‘ Albuquerque!” muttered Leonora, in some 
surprise. ‘* He does nothing without a motive ; 
what can he now be contriving? Some plot to 
entangle me further. Lead on, sir, I am your 
prisoner, and follow you without resistance.” 

She bowed her head and covered her face with 
her hands, giving way to a burst of natural grief, 
as the thought forced itself upon her notice that 
not one of the many hundreds of gallant cava- 
liers, at that moment passing her in the sad pro- 
cession, would stand forth to do her the slightest 
service. A week before, she had been Queen of 
Castile, and every knee bowed to her! That 
night she sank on her couch in the Alcazar of 
Seville, a prisoner of state, whose life might be 
taken away at any instant by her arch enemies, 
the queen-mother and Albuquerque. 

She took measures to convey to her sons: in- 
formation of her captivity. And attended by 
the faithful Juana de Villena, whose noble con- 

‘duct toward the unfortunate Leonora deserves a 
place in history, she passed days and nights in 
ceaseless anxiety. She was not harshly treated 
in the prison, however—reasons of state policy 
rendering it prudent for the new government to 





ing to violent measures against the adherents of 
the old. 

We must now follow for a while the fortunes 
of her sons, and the proceedings of the queen- 
mother and Albuquerque. After the celebration 
of the funeral obsequies of Alfonso, the corpse 
‘was deposited in the Cathedral of Seville, where 
it remained until a fitting opportunity should 
occur for transporting it to Cordova, to be placed 
by the side of King Ferdinand, pursuant to the 
will of the late king. , 

After the funeral Don Pedro was proclaimed 
king, and the offices of state were divided equally 
amongst the adherents of Albuqurque and Lara. 
Amongst the rest Alonzo Fernandez Coronel, 
who was the first to renounce his allegiance to 
Donna Leonora, was rewarded with the lordship 
of Aguilar, with the title and privileges of Rico 
Hombre. The offices held by Leonora’s sons 
were taken away from them and bestowed on 
their enemies; by these means their cause was 
reduced to an almost hopeless state. Neverthe- 
less, it was judged prudent to temporize with 
them and with their kindred. Trastamara and 
his brother were invited to court: with some 
hesitation the former accepted the invitation: 
they were allowed to pay their homage to their 
half-brother, the new king. Don Fadrique was 
permitted to reside at Llerena; their partisans 
were pardoned and suffered to retain their pen- 
sions and employments, and all appeared to be 
in a fair way of pacification, when an event oc- 
curred which roused to fury the enmity of Albu- 
qurque and the queen against Leonora. 

Don Enrique de Trastamara was in the daily 
habit of visiting his mother in her prison, where 
his betrothed, Donna Juana de Villena, was in 
constant attendance. This young lady had for 
a long time been accustomed to regard Donna 
Leonora as her mother, and was so devoted to 
her that she would have sacrificed life itself in 
her service. She had been affianced to Trasta- 
mara at the desire of the late king, and through 
the influence of Don Juan de Lara with her 
her brother the lord of Villena. This contract 
was not merely one of policy, for the youth and 
the maiden really loved each other. This will 
account for the despairing look with which 
Trastamara one day entered his mother’s prison- 
chamber, and after exchanging the usual greet- 
ings with her and Juana, seated himself in 
gloomy silence. 

‘What ails my son? what fresh ill is about 
to burst on our devoted heads?” at length in- 
quired Leonora, alarmed at his manner. 

«¢ Alas! mother, it isno more than I have long 
anticipated. They are about to tear my Juana 
from me,” replied the youth. 

‘Oh! Enrique, what news is this?” exclaimed 





conciliate the people of Castile, before proceed- 





Juana, turning pale, ‘‘ do they mean to separate 
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me from you, from my dear mother?” She 
threw her arm round Donna Leonora, and anxi- 
ously awaited the reply. 

‘‘ Listen,” said Trastamara; ‘‘ my friend, 
Rodriguez de Senabria, has just informed me 
that a plot is now hatching to break off my mar- 
riage with Juana, seeing that fortune looks 
coldly on me. Your brother, Juana, is the ori- 
ginator of it, and thinks by offering you to the 
Infante Don Fernando of Aragon, or to the young 
king himself, to advauce his own fortune.”’ 

‘¢ Does: he think I am an article of merchan- 
dise, to be thus sold’ to the highest bidder?” 
exclaimed Juana, her Castilian blood rushing 
into her face. 

‘¢] know not, dearest,” said Trastamara, ‘‘ we 
live in age when few scruples are allowed to 
stand in the way of self interest. You will be 
forced into this.” 

‘* Never—-never!’’ exclaimed Juana proudly, 
‘‘my troth is plighted where my heart is—and 
death alone shall dissolve the bond.”’ 

‘‘Well and bravely spoken, my dear child,” 
said Leonora, kissing her tenderly, ‘*we must 
devise some scheme for thwarting this cruel plot. 
Is De Lara privy to it ?” 

“My informant did not know; but doubtless 
Villena has consulted him, and secured his assist- 
ance,” said Enrique. ‘* Alas! Juana, he is thy 
brother—otherwise my sword should settle the 
affair.” 

‘*Nay, Enrique,” said his mother, ‘‘ be not 
so impetuous. Are there no other means?” 

‘‘Nothing short of open rebellion—or flight. 
Flight, my Juana—wilt thou flee with me ?”’ 

‘‘ Whither, rash boy ?” said his mother—‘“ you 
would be pursued, overtaken. You would draw 
down on all of us the vengeance of the king. 
We should be ruined. Listen to me: at present 
the contract between you and Juana is in force 
—it has not been annulled. What hinders your 
instant union ?—you need not know that Villena 
seriously intends to interfere !”’ 

Juana buried her face in Leonora’s bosom. 

‘‘By heaven, madam, a brilliant scheme, 
which would baffle old Albuqurque himself,” 
exclaimed Trastamara—‘‘ but how to execute 
the plan ?” 

‘« My father confessor is always at hand, and 
can be summoned: in my private chapel the 
ceremony can be performed—now, this very day. 
What say you, my love?” 

Juana replied in a low voice, with downcast 
looks. ‘*I will do whatever you and Enrique 
advise.” 

‘*Good,” said Leonora; ‘see that a messen- 
ger be forthwith dispatched for the Padre Gomez. 
This marriage concluded, we strengthen our 
party by Villena’s and De Lara’s influence. 

‘*Do not reckon too much on that,’ said Tras- 





tamara, ‘“‘they cannot do without the support of 
Albuquerque and the queen-mother, who will. be 
furious if this plot be one of theirs.” 

“It is our only chance,’’ replied Leonora. 
Juana left the room to give directions that the 
priest should be sent for, in obedience to the 
wish of Leonora. 

When she returned, Trastamara clasping her 
in his arms vowed to cherish her while life was 
left to him, and Donna Leonora leading the 
blushing girl to the sofa, told her that she had 
arranged for them to live for a time in the palace 
which served for a prison to her, the Alcazar. 

Shortly afterward the priest arrived. He was 
a venerable man with a benevolent aspect, which 
at once inspired confidence in the beholder. 
He had been Leonora’s pastor for many years, 
and was as devoted to her as Juana herself. 
Taking him aside, she shortly explained to him 
the state of the affair, and why he had been sent 
for in such haste. The old man hesitated not to 
comply with the wishes of his beloved mistress. 
The four adjourned into the small room fitted 
up as a private chapel for the distinguished pri- 
soner. And there kneeling at the foot of the 
altar did the lovers pronounce the vows, and 
receive the fiat of the church which made them 
one—in law as they were in heart—a rare thing 
in royal marriages. The Padre Gomez bestowed 
his benediction on the youthful pair, who left 
the chapel with mingled sentiments of conse- 
crated love, fear of the consequences of the 
anger of the queen-mother and Villena, and 
triumph at having by a bold step thwarted their 
plans. This last feeling was for the moment 
predominant in the breast. of Donna Leonora. 

They had hardly returned to the reception- 
room before Albuqurque was announced. At 
this unexpected announcement fear and surprise 
so took possession of them, that even Leonora, 
usually so self-possessed, could scarcely reply 
to his salutation as he entered the room. The 
minister evidently noticed the confusion apparent 
on the faces of all present, for he said, ‘‘ Pardon, 
ladies, I fear L interrupt your devotions, seeing 
the venerable padre here.” 

‘¢ My lord,” said Donna Leonora, ‘‘ our devo- 
tions are over; be seated and explain what has 
procured me the honor of this visit.” 

‘‘ My visit, madam,”’ replied the minister, ‘is 
to the Donna Juana de Villena.”’ 

‘¢The Donna Juana de Villena is no longer 
here, my lord,” said Donna Leonora. 

‘¢How!”? exclaimed Albuquerque, ‘‘ when I 
see her standing there, do you say she is no 
longer here?” 

‘She is no longer here as the Donna Juana 
de Villena,”’ replied Donna Leonora, the tone of 
her voice betraying her inward triumph in spite 
of her efforts to conceal it; ‘‘she is now the 
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Countess of Trastamara—the wife of my son 
Enrique. 

Albuquerque started to his feet. 
done this ?”’ he exclaimed furiously. 

‘‘ Done what, my lord?” said Leonora, affect- 
ing ignorance. 

‘« This—this marriage—how—when—tell me, 
vile priest, ‘‘I see you have had a hand in it,” 
shouted the minister. 

‘* My lord,”’ calmly replied Padre Gomez, ‘I 
am no vile priest, but a minister of our holy 
religion, which teaches that thou shalt perform 
unto the Lord thy vow.. These two young per- 
sons were betrothed by the consent of their 
nearest relatives, those who had a right to inter- 
pose—and by their own mutual desire, in the 
presence of our holy church—that vow has this 
day been fulfilled. Whom, therefore, God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.” 

Albuquerque gazed for a minute from one to 
the other, and unable to control his rage at being 
thus outwitted, he said in a menacing manner to 
Leonora, ‘‘ You will repent this day’s work, 
madam,’ and flung out of the room. 


** Who has 





CHAPTER VI. 

The crisis had now come, and Donna Leonora 
had by the success of her scheme, sealed her 
own doom. Her triumph was short lived. 

Albuquerque, when he left Donna Leonora, 
hastened at once to Donna Maria, to whom he 
communicated what had taken place. Her fury 
knew no bounds. 

‘« This vile woman crosses my path at every 
step; there can be no peace while she lives,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ My Lord Chancellor can you 
not rid me of her ?”’ 

‘‘Madam,” replied he, ‘‘the temptation is 
great undoubtedly, but it behooves us to act 
with caution. She has powerful friends still 
left, and we have powerful enemies, who would 
gladly seize a pretext for open war. Extreme 
measures will not do. I advise your majesty to 
place her under more strict confinement and 
surveillance, so that the opportunity of doing 
mischief may be denied to her. Donna Juana 
is now the lawful wife of Trastamara—we are 
fairly outwitted there. How can our plot have 
got wind ?” 

‘‘There were too many concerned in it, my 
lord. No secret is well kept that is known to 
more than the parties interested in it. I yield 
to your advice this time. Find some secure 
place of custody for her, where she may remain 
till my turn comes.” 

Donna Maria said this with so fiendish a look 
that even Albuquerque started. 

*¢ Juan de Caneda holds the castle of Carmona; 
he is faithful and can be trusted.” 

‘* Be it so,” said the queen. 








That night Donna Leonara was removed under 
a strong escort to Carmona. The Vountess de 
Trastamara and her husband were forbidden to 
hold communication with her, and on her arriya] 
at her new place of confinement she was made 
a close prisoner. 

Apprised of what had occurred, Trastamara 
resolved to quit Seville, while there was yet time 
and escape from the vengeance which he antici- 
pated would next fall on him. Hastily bidding 
farewell to his distracted wife, he sought out two 
of his most faithful friends, Pedro Carrillo, and 
Rodriguez de Senabria, with whom he held coun- 
sel as to the most prudent course to adopt. 
Their advice tallied exactly with his own incli- 
nation, which was to make his way, as best he 
might without being discovered, to the Asturias, 
where he hoped to find safety amongst his faith- 
ful vassals. Carrillo and Senabria both volun- 
teered to accompany him in this dangerous 
enterprise, which involved a journey on foot of 
four hundred miles, through a portion of Spain 
thickly peopled with the adherents of Albuquerque 
and of the king, where the risks of discovery 
were manifold. However, no time was to be 
lost ; procuring leather masks, as was customary 
at that period, they set forth from Seville that 
same night on their perilous journey, and after 
enduring many hardships, they succeeded in 
reaching the Asturias without being recognized. 
Here we will leave them for awhile. 





CHAPTER VII. 

A few weeks after the foregoing occurrences, 
when peace was re-established throughout Cas- 
tile, and the power of the new king seemed so 
fairly consolidated, that any attempt to shake it 
would have been madness, the nation was startled 
by the announcement that the young king was 
attacked by so serious an illness that his life was 
indanger. Inthe unsettled state of the country, 
and of the laws regulating the succession to the 
crown, this was sufficient to rouse the expecta- 
tions of ambitious intriguers. And as the daily 
accounts of the king’s health seemed to forbode 
the certainty of his death, the grandees and the 
people became divided into parties, and made 
open preparations for war. Some idea may be 
formed of the deplorable state of affairs, from 
the account given by a historian of the period. 
He says: ‘During the continuance of Don 
Pedro’s sickness, there was in reality no govern- 
ment in Castile; Albuquerque and the queen 
mother were wholly engrossed in raising troops, 
and especially in amassing money for the casual- 
ties of the struggle which might commence at any 
moment. Ali payments out of the king’s privy 
purse were suspended, nor was there any longer 
respect. shown to authority. The great officers 
of the crown levied exactions upon the receivers 
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of the public revenues, in order as they said, to 
reimburse themselves for the unjust detention of 
their salaries.” There was a general pillage. 
No armies had yet appeared in the field, but 
bands of marauders overran the country in every 
quarter, and committed the grossest acts of vio- 
lence with impunity.” If to this we add the 
ravages Which the pestilence was making, we 
shall see that the existence of law and order 
hung upon a very slender thread. 

Two pretenders to the throne started up. 
These were Don Fernando, the Infante of Aargon, 
nephew of the late king, and Don Juan de Lara, 
who claimed as great grandson of Alphonso the 
10th. The former was supported by Albu- 
querque, the latter by the northern provinces, 
where he was much beloved. It may be imagined 
that the sons of Leonora were not idle. Trasta- 
mara busied himself in rallying his retainers in 
the Asturias, while Fadrique held himself in 
readiness at Llerena with the knights of his 
order. The schemes of all parties were, how- 
ever, disconcerted by the sudden recovery of the 
king, and by the death of Don Juan de Lara and 
the lord de Villena, the brother of the Countess 
de Trastamara. Both probably fell victims to 
the pestilence. 

The wily Albuquerque had now ascertained 
with tolerable accuracy the disposition of the 
various factions, and he determined to take ad- 
vantage of an ancient custom, which prescribed 
the meeting of the Cortes or National Council at 
the beginning of every new reign, to draw them 
together, so as to crush them at one blowif need 
were. The plan was eagerly acceeded to by the 
queen mother, who stipulated that she should be 
allowed to take the unfortunate Leonora with 
her and the king on their progress to the north— 
ostensibly with a view to her more safe custody, 
but in reality to gratify the revenge which had 
been so long rankling in her heart. As for the 
king, then not more than sixteen years of age, 
he took no part in the government, and cared 
for nothing but hunting and falconry, in which 
he passed whole days, never asking any ques- 
tions as to the acts which were daily done in his 
name by his ministers. 

In the spring of the year 1351, the young 
king’s health being re-established, the royal cor- 
tege set out for Valladolid, where the Cortes had 
been convoked. The king was attended by all 
the ministers and a considerable body of troops; 
his mother also accompanied him, the unhappy 
Donna Leonora being carried in her train, a close 
prisoner. Her presentiment of the fate that 
awaited weighed down her spirits, but her prin- 
cipal anxiety was to behold once more the chil- 
dren so dear to her—her wish was not gratified, 
for, with the exception of Don Fadrique, she had 
gazed her last on them all. 





This youth had not yet appeared at court, as 
his brother Trastamara had done, but had sent 
in his allegiance. The king, therefore, directed 
his steps toward Estremadura, for the purpose 
of receiving homage from him. Fadrique was 
summoned to meet his royal brother at Llerena, 
whither he came, attended by a vast number of 
the knights of the order of Santiago. Here a 
most magnificent reception was prepared for the 
royal party, who were welcomed with the greatest 
demonstrations of respect. Did our space per- 
mit it, we might enlarge on the splendid military 
display which took place on the occasion of ad- 
ministering the oath of fidelity and homage to 
the knights commanders of the order, the most 
renowned in the chivalry of Spain. The king, 
seated on a dais beneath a magnificent pavilion 
of crimson silk, the queen-mother on his right 
hand, and the great officers of the court in at- 
tendance, received his brother Fadrique, the 
grand master of the order, with apparent cor- 
diality, and assuring him of his complete resto- 
ration to favor, told him that he dispensed with 
his attendance at Valladolid—the knights com- 
manders were then introduced one by one to 
his majesty, and the ceremony terminated by a 
review of the body of the knights in the open 
plain. 

During the progress of the ceremonial, Don 
Fadrique seized an opportunity of speaking to 
Albuqurque. 

‘*My mother,” said he, ‘‘is, I am told, in the 
train of her majesty—for what purpose is she 
brought here ?” 

‘“‘She is on her way to Valladolid,” replied 
the minister; ‘it is her majesty’s pleasure— 
that is all I can say.” 

‘* May I not see her?” 

‘‘T have no power to give you permission. 
She is the queen-mother’s prisoner,” said Albu- 
querque, with marked emphasis. 

The young prince turned pale, but asked the 
minister to intercede with Donna Maria for him, 
so that he might obtain an interview with his 
mother. 

‘<I cannot promise you success,” said Albu- 
querque, ‘‘but I will at least make the attempt.” 
Advancing deferentially to the queen, he com- 
municated to her in a low tone the petition of 
Don Fadrique. The queen’s eyes beamed with 
malignity, as she gazed for a few seconds at the 
chancellor. 

‘“‘T grant his request,” she said slowly, ‘on 
two conditions, viz.: that the interview take 
place in the presence of her jailers, and that it 
be the last. ’ 

A glance of intense meaning passed between 
the two, which was not unnoticed by Don Fad- 
rique, who had not heard, however, what was 
said. When Albuquerque informed the un- 
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happy youth of the terms on which his petition | tier Fernandez de Toledo, whose name deserves 


had been acceded to, he burst into tears, and 
was sometime before he could recover himself 
and make up his mind to go through the pain- 
ful scene. The order to resume the march, 
however, recalled him to himself, and he re- 
quested to be led to his mother. 

In a small and mean apartment, poorly fur- 
nished, sat the once proud beauty whose smiles 
one short. year previously had been sought by 
the powerful of the earth. That short period 
had done the work of years—her hair had be- 
came partially gray, deep furrows on her brow 
and cheek showed the consuming action of in- 
tense grief, while her wan and wasted features 
gave evidence that she was fast sinking under 
her humiliation and anguish. One female at- 
tendant was seated near, engaged in some work 
of embroidery, at which Donna Leonora was 
gazing abstractedly. The window of the apart- 
ment was barred, and in the corridor and in the 
space in front could be heard the measured pace 
of the sentinels, whose duty it was to prevent 
access toher. An order from the queen-mother, 
countersigned by the grand chancellor, speedily 
removed all obstacles, and Don Fadrique found 
himself for the last time in the presence of his 
beloved parent. The description of the inter- 
view given by cotemporary historians is short, 
simple, and affecting. ‘In the presence of the 
jailers, mother and son, both fallen from their 
high estate, threw themselves into each other’s 
arms, and during the hour they were allowed to 
pass together, wept without uttering a word. 
Presently, a page came to announce to Don 
Fadrique that the king expected him. After 
one last embrace, he quitted his mother never to 
see her more.” 

Our history draws rapidly to a close. The 
next day, by order of Albuquerque, she was re- 
moved to the Castle of Talavera, which belonged 
to the queen-mother, and was held by a creature 





wholly devoted to her infernal designs, one Gu- 


to be handed down in conjoined execration with 
that of Donna Maria of Portugal. Here the 
miserable, heart-broken Leonora was subjected 
to every indignity, and when the order for her 
execution came, which it did a few days after- 
ward, she bared her bosom to the executioner’s 
poinard, and welcomed death as a friend. 

The guilt and the odium of this murder rested 
wholly on the queen-mother—for it does not ap- 
pear that the king knew any thing about it. 
Albuquerque was aware of the intentions of 
Donna Maria, but was content to leave the exe- 
cution of them solely to that wretched woman. 
The place where Leonora received her death- 
warrant was thenceforth called by the populace 
‘* Talavera de la reque.” 

Such was the end of Leonora de Guzman, who 
to the one fault of having loved Alfonzo, ‘not 
wisely, but too well,’ added many virtues, and 
contributed by her prudent counsels to control 
the impetuous nature of that chivalrous monarch. 
Had he lived longer, she would have come to 
be recognized as the benefactress of her coun- 
try. Her beauty and misfortunes will command 
sympathy so long as her story shall be known. 

Her son, Henry de Trastamara, after a long 
and bloody civil war, dethroned his brother 
Pedro, and murdered him with his own hand. 
Historians are not agreed as to the real charac- 
ter of Pedro, but all of them assert that his 
reign was stained with murder, violence, and 
lust, and he has been handed down to us with 
the epithet of ‘‘the Cruel.” 

The queen-mother, Donna Maria, after some 
time, was banished by her son, on account of 
her intrigues—she was sent to Portugal, to her 
father, Alfonso the 4th. She resided at Evera 
until January, 1357, when she died, as is sup- 
posed, of poison, though by whom administered 
is not known. She was universally despised, 
and was disowned by her father for her scandal- 
ous intrigues. 
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BY W 0. STODDARD. 
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Tre summer clouds go floating by 
Slowly along the silent sky, 
The last bright hours of day are flitting, 
Far in the west the sun is sinking, 
And I am at my window sitting, 
Of other days and sunsets thinking. 


Oh, many a time in years long past, 
Before my sky was overcast, 
Loved eyes with mine have watched the setting 
Of that same sun, that now in kindness 
Gives us time for our forgetting, 
Gives us hours for rest and blindness. | 





And gentle voices sang with me 
Sweet hymns, that come to memory 
Like whispers from that far off Heaven, 
Where those loved eyes are now upraising, 
*Mid glories that are never given 
To dim our human eyes with gazing. 


So grandly ebbs the light away, 
So beautiful each dying ray, 
I would that when my day is fading 
Some forms like these may round me hover, 
And flash along the death’s deep shading :— 
So sink my sun—my life be over. 











MRS. HATFIELD’S ANCESTORS. 


BY MRS, BEULAH C. HIRST. 


Joun HATFIELD was rich; he had failed three 
times, and found it so profitable, that, after the 
third, he concluded to retire from business upon 
his dishonestly acquired wealth. 

‘«‘T might have toiled a little longer,” he said, 
in confidence, to his wife, “‘ but people are so 
suspicious, Every year I find it more difficult 
to procure credit ; so I think it best to retire on 
what I possess, yet I regret the necessity, for a 
few years of successful business would make me 
a millionaire.” Successful bankruptcy he meant, 
but he would not give words to facts, even to 
his wife. 

Mrs. Hatfield ought to have been happy. The 
ambition of her youth was gratified. She lived 
in grand style, kept a carriage, with coachman 
and footmen in livery, had a fine house, gave 
splendid parties, dressed gorgeously, and had 
two daughters and a son, who were all the mother 
could desire—vain, conceited, silly, proud, and 
supercilious. 

She had gained access to the outskirts of the 
‘best society,” and was acknowledged as one of 
the ton. But she aspired higher; she desired 
to penetrate to the very centre of the inmost cir- 
cle, and stand among the ultra exclusives, the 
leaders of society, herself a queen among queens. 

Wealth had admitted her within the borders 
of fashion; fawning, pushing, and coaxing, had 
aided her to gain a footing; and perseverance 
might gradually have accomplished her end. 

Mrs. Hatfield could not wait. She must find 
& nearer road to glory. She would take the inner 
fort of exclusiveness by storm. She reviewed 
her forces, to see what was needed. They were 
powerful, but too weak for her purpose. She 
soon detected the vulnerable point. It was the 
same which had troubled her ever since her ele- 
vation. She had no ancestors. 

‘**No ancestors!” cry the uninitiated. 

Oh! certainly, she had forefathers; but she 
had none of distinction, no hereditary claim to 
greatness; at least, none apparent to herself, or 
to the world. 

She had felt the necessity of them long and 
deeply. Her carriage was very handsome, but 
it bore no coat of arms; her plate'was magnifi- 
cent, but it lacked the crest of nobility; her ser- 
vants wore livery, but it was one of her own 
invention. 

She heard others talk of their noble lineage, 
and pure aristocratic blood. She knew the 
highest leaders of the ton all claimed their sta- 





tion by right of birth; though many would have 
been puzzled to make clear their title. 

All her wealth availed her nothing while this 
blank remained. She was miserable, yet did not 
despair. She believed she had noble ancestors, 
if she could only trace them. The pride that 
swelled her veins, and made her spurn the very 
earth she walked on, she felt certain was the in- 
stinct of true nobility, descended to her through 
a long line of haughty dames and sires. 

To find them was the only trouble. She imme- 
diately set about it. Her own family name was 
Hatfield; she having been a distant cousin to 
her husband previous to marriage. 

Inquiries were instituted. She learned from 
an old crone, who had known her grandfather, 
that his father had been an Englishman, who 
had emigrated to America while she was yet 
under British rule, and had settled in Bergen 
county, New Jersey. The old woman said he 
was pronounced an enemy to the American party 
during the struggle for freedom, and, in conse- 
quence, had lost his life; how, she could not say. 

Mrs. Hatfield, having found an ancestor, pro- 
ceeded to establish his rank. She examined 
‘‘Burke’s Peerage,”’ and found a noble house 
rejoiced in the family name of Hatfield. It had 
many branches, from one of which she doubted 
not she was descended. 

Her carriage was immediately ordered to the 
coachmaker’s and the Hatfield arms duly embla- 
zoned on its panels. The silver was appropri- 
priately marked, and the lady trod with additional 
haughtiness in the proud consciousness of noble 
blood. 

The Hatfield family were greatly elated by the 
discovery of their noble lineage; and while John 
Hatfield and his son Gustavus talked of “ this 
miserable republican country,” and longed to see 
‘sits wretched democratic institutions destroy- 
ed,” Mrs. Hatfield, with her daughters, Georgiana 
and Augusta; tossed their heads, minced, bridled 
and lisped about aristocratic birth, family pride, 
and their English connections; making close in- 
quiry into the ancestry of their acquaintances, 
and unscrupulously laying bare every defect on 
that score, to the great mortification of their 
victims. 

Strange to say, although the boast of rank 
was added to that of wealth, Mrs. Hatfield found 
herself as far from the object of her ambition as 
before. 

She was energetic, and would not despair. She 
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called a family council, and informed her son 
and daughters that her hopes now rested on them. 
They must elevate themselves by marriage into 
the desired position. ‘‘Gustavus,” said she, 
‘‘win Miss Sinclair, or Miss Rudolph, and you 
are at once placed in the very heart of fashion- 
able society ; or if you cannot get either’of them, 
take Miss Royal, who, if poor, is very highly 
connected,” 3 

‘¢ Either Miss Sinclair or Miss Rudolph would 
gladly accept me, I know,” smirked the youth; 
‘*but [ have decided not to take a’wife until I 
visit Europe. Give me the means of traveling, 
and I will bring home a lady of title, who will 
take precedence of all these pretenders.” 

‘* A good idea, Gustavus; make your prepara- 
rations, and sail in the next steamer. But, girls, 
I cannot send you to Europe; so you must es- 
tablish yourselves here. Georgiana, how do you 
come on with Howard De Lancy? Has he shown 
you any decided preference ?” 

‘¢He would have proposed long ago, I doubt 
not, had it not been for that abominable Clara 
Jones,” replied the amiable young lady. ‘He 
was all attention until she came out, with her 
baby face, and school-girl airs.” 

“TI have noticed him frequently in conversa- 
tion with her,” returned the mother, ‘‘ but never 
imagined she could rival you. She has not half 
your beauty.” 

‘‘She has charms to which Goorgiana cannot 
lay claim,” broke in Augusta; ‘she is stylish 
in appearance, sprightly in manner, is witty, 
intellectual, and sarcastic. She is pretty, but 
her beauty did not win Howard De Lancy; he 
is charmed with the magic of her tongue.” 

‘¢ The most dangerous of all attractions for her 
rivals,” said Mrs. Hatfield, “for it is one of 
which we cannot deprive her, nor scarcely deny 
its fascination ; and which time will enhance, not 
destroy. But, Georgiana, she shall not take 
Howard De Lancy from you. He is the best 
match in town, and shall not throw himself away 
on a woman with such a name asJones. Jones! 
why there is something vulgar in the very sound. 
I would as soon be a Smith as a Jones!” 

‘*She cannot even claim noble lineage,” ex- 
claimed Georgiana. ‘‘Her family pride them- 
selves that they are descended, on their mother’s 
side, from a revolutionary hero, but I do not 
believe it is true.” 

‘* Admitting that to be a fact,” said Gustavus, 
‘“‘they are a mushroom stock of yesterday, 
while De Lancy can trace a clear descent from 
an English earl. He is very proud of his ances- 
try, and I am astonished at his condescending to 
flirt with one so far beneath him in that par- 
ticular.” 

‘«Say what you please,” cried Augusta, ‘‘ this 
Jones family are highly regarded by the best of 








our set; and ifClara cannot claim noble ancestry, 
she is considered as well-born as Howard De 
Lancy. These military and naval heroes are the 
boast of American aristocracy. To be a de- 
scendant of one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is a matter of greater 
pride than to have ‘all the blood of all the 
Howards’ running in the veins.”’ 

‘¢Never mind,” returned Mrs. Hatfield. «J 
will place her humble birth and contemptible 
name in such a ridiculous light, that Howard 
De Lancy will blush at his folly in neglecting 
one of Georgiana’s birth and beauty, for such a 
Areature.”’ 

‘‘You had better be careful, mamma,” re- 
marked Augusta, ‘‘ you cannot stand against the 
satirical volubility of Clara Jones’ tongue. She 
has set her heart on winning Howard de Lancy; 
and if you attack her in his presence, be sure 
she will find some vulnerable point in which to 
wound you. No consideration of politeness or 
propriety will stay her speech when thus in- 
sulted.” 

‘*Do not fear for me,” replied the mother. 
‘*T know what I am about; and will mortify her 
so deeply in the outset, that she will be glad to 
retire in silence.” 

‘¢T must be present at this war of words,” ex- 
claimed Gustavus, rubbing his hands. ‘There 
will be fine sport. When will it come off?” 

‘* At the first opportunity,” answered Mrs. 
Hatfield, promptly. ‘This flirtation must be 
crushed in the bud.” 

‘¢ We shall meet her to-night, at her mother’s 
party,” said Georgiana. ‘‘ There will be a great 
crowd, and you can make her shame very 
public.” 

‘¢] will take care that some of our fellows hear 
it,” exclaimed Gustavus. ‘I will contrive to 
bring them near, when I find you with Miss 
Jones; and I hope you will teach her a lesson 
she can never forget.” 

«It seems you cannot forgive her for slighting 
you,” remarked Augusta. 

‘‘No, I have sworn revenge, and this will 
serve for both Georgiana and me.” 

Full of their unkind scheme, the Hatfields 
proceeded to partake of the hospitality of the 
family whom they proposed to injure. 

Clara Jones looked surpassingly lovely; and, 
by the magic of her conversation, kept quite 4 
crowd of beaux around her; conspicuous among 
whom shone Howard De Lancy, who kept close 
at her side, and seemed io hang with delight on 
every sally from her merry tongue. The Hat- 
fields noted this with increased rage and hastened 
to execute their purpose. Clara had been 
dancing, and was led back to her seat by the 
devoted De Lancy, when the Hatfields joined the 
group which quickly surrounded her. 
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During a slight pause in the conversation, 
Gustavus opened the attack. 

«‘T am almost sorry I came here to-night, 
Miss Jones,” said he. ‘*The memory of the 
beauty and wit which sparkle around me, will 
haunt me during my hours of absence, and ren- 
der even the saloons of Europe insipid in con- 
trast with these.” 

‘‘Ah! do you intend to deprive us of the light 
of your presence ?”’ queried the lady. 

‘‘T leave for Europe next month,” replied 
Gutsavus. 

‘¢ Will you remain long absent?” asked Clara, 
civilly. 

‘“T cannot say. I may make England my 
permanent home: for with all the beauty and 
intellect which grace our circles, there is in 
American society such a mixture of low and 
high-born, that a gentleman is constantly jostled 
by his inferiors, even in his own sphere. I 
often regret that I was born in a country where 
any man may rise, by mere power of mind, from 
the lowest to the highest position in the political 
and social scale.” 

‘“‘ That fact is the proudest boast of every true 
American,”’ replied Clara, warmly. ‘‘ With such 
feelings as you express, I do not wonder you 
desire to abandon your native land.” 

‘We have many here, however, who can justly 
claim the noblest cause’for pride—pure lineage,” 
remarked Mrs. Hatfield. ‘And such must 
always feel annoyed at being brought into close 
contact with inferiors. They are the sensitive 
plants of society, constantly shrinking from the 
rude touch of the multitude.” 

** Poor souls, I pity them,” exclaimed Clara. 
“It would be well to send all such sensitive 
plants to the hot-beds of European aristocracy 
for safe-keeping.” 

“Probably you cannot participate in such 
feelings,” returned Mrs. Hatfield, superciliously. 
‘Only those who feel the instinct of noble blood 
can appreciate these things. Yet, Miss Jones, 
I should think the constant use of your own 
name among the lowest ranks of society would 
be a thorn in your side.” 

Every one around started in amazement at 
the unequalled impertinence of this remark. 

‘It does not trouble me in the least degree,” 
replied Clara, quietly. 

‘Still it would puzzle you, if you attempted 
to trace your ancestry and family connections,” 
pursued the relentless Mrs. Hatfield. ‘« Why, I 
have two servants rejoicing in the name of Jones. 
Who knows but they may claim the same fore- 
fathers you acknowledge ?” 

‘‘Probably they may,” returned Clara, with 
a flush on her cheek, and an angry flash in her 
eye. “Tam not ashamed, but rather proud of 
my humble name, since my forefathers, so far 








as I know, have been honest, good citizens. 
Apropos of that,” continued she, “‘ I have been 
reading history to-day, and found the name of 
James Hatfield mentioned. He may possibly be 
one of your ancestors.” 

‘*Was he an Englishman, and did he reside 
during the Revolution in Bergen county, New 
Jersey ?”’ queried Mrs. Hatfield, eagerly. 

*“‘He did: and died there,” replied Miss 
Jones. ‘He had one son, Gustavus, who also 
came near losing his life with his father, but 
managed to escape.” 

“That Gustavus was my grandfather,” re- 
marked Mrs. Hatfield. ‘I am a little proud of 
the firmness my great-grandsire displayed in 
those trying times. Of noble descent, he proved 
his aristocratic feeling by firm allegiance to his 
king; and died a martyr to his fidelity. It was 
natural that men of rank and fortune should de- 
sire to avoid revolution, and to bear wrongs 
from government, rather than by resistance to 
overcome authority. While the common herd, 
who had nothing to lose in the conflict, and all 
to gain by the change, should eagerly take up 
arms against their superiors. Where did you 
find the account, Miss Jones? I have often de- 
sired to see it.” 

‘¢ | will show it to you,” replied Clara. ‘* Mr. 
De Lancy, please hand me that book on the 
table. I brought it from the library, and care- 
lessly left it lying where I used it; little think- 
ing at the time, it might prove a source of in- 
terest to my friends this evening.” 

Mr. De Lancy hastened to obey his charmer’s 
request, and she turned over the leaves until 
she found the desired page; while the assembled 
group, which, attracted by the acrimony of the 
ladies’ remarks, had become quite large, stood 
in quiet expectation. 

«¢ Ah, here it is,”” exclaimed Clara at length. 

As she spoke, she offered the book to Mrs. 
Hatfield. 

‘«‘ Please read it for me,” said the unsuspect- 
ing lady, glad of an opportunity to bring her 
family claims forward so conspicuously. 

‘‘Excuse me, Mrs. Hatfield: probably you 
will appreciate it more thoroughly if you take 
the book home with you, and read it quietly.” 

Mrs. Hatfield thought Clara jealous of the 
glory she was about to reap from the exploits of 
her ancestor. 

‘‘Nay, my dear Miss Jones,” persisted she, 
‘pray oblige me by reading it, and gratify the 
company with your fine elocution. Or,” con- 
tinued she, seeing the young girl hesitate, “if 
you fear to trust your powers in such a crowd, 
probably Mr. Delancy will favor us ?” 

The flush deepened on the young lady’s face, 
at this intimation that she feared to read in 
public. 
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‘* Since you insist, madam,” said she, ‘I will | judged by his own character and acts—but your 
read it.” . | Stoquent insinuations, and open insults, offered 

‘About this time,”’ read Miss Jones, ‘the | to-night, and at previous times, on my humble 
upper portion of the state of New Jersey was | nae, icmpted me to give you other food for 
infested by bodies of armed men, who prowled | thought. Though I hope you will always remem- 
about, robbing and murdering the unwary trav- | ber I intended the passage for your eyes alone. 
eler, and committing most shocking outrages on You made it public, and must blame yourself 
the women and children who were necessarily | that it is so.” 
left ‘unprotected by the absence of their hus- ‘¢ And, ladies and gentlemen,” exclaimed How- 
bands, sons, and brothers. ard De Lancy, taking Clara Jones by the hand, 

“They spared not the adherents of either | ‘allow me to say that this lady has promised 
party, but devoted their time to indiscriminate |me to exchange the name she bears, for the 
plunder, and massacre of the weak and helpless, | probably more euphonious, though not more 
until the commanders of both armies determined | honorable one of De Lancy.” 
to root out these scourges from the land. The Hatfields retired in silence, crushed by 

‘‘Among the most notorious of these, was one | the avalanche of shame they had drawn down 
James Hatfield, whose crimes and outrages were | upon themselves. 
of the most appalling character. With his son, |-.A few weeks later, their house, furniture, 
Gustavus, a mere boy in years, but hardened in | and equipage were sold, and the whole family 
crime, and a few chosen associates, villains of | embarked for England; where they hoped their 
the deepest dye, he would descend at night.on | shame might remain unknown. There, to the 
lonely habitations, outrage and murder the in- | great rage of the family, Augusta married a 
mates, and retire laden with plunder, while the | plain, honest shopkeeper, with whom she lived 
flames of the burning homestead told trembling | happily. Her family disowned her, and lived 
women and children for miles around, a new | among a set of second rate pretenders, until the 
story of crime and danger. tale of their boasted ancestors crossed the Atlan- 

‘** Hatfield and his son were captured, and car- | tic, and drove them to seek a refuge on the 
ried to the American camp. They were confined | continent, where Gustavus ruined his father 
separately, and the son turned state’s evidence | by gambling, and was soon after killed in an 
against his father and associates, and so saved | affray arising out of an attempt to cheat at 
his own life; but he was compelled to leave that | play. 
part of the country, lest the relatives of his Georgiana married a German count, who pro- 
numerous victims should execute summary ven- | fessed to have large estates, which, however, she 
geance upon him. soon discovered existed only in his imagination ; 

‘*The father, while on the scaffold, confessed | his only income being derived from the gaming- 
to a long list of crimes. He said his rightful | table. The disappointment was mutual; for he 
name was Wiggins; he was born on the Hatfield | married her for wealth, and found her dowerless. 
estate, in. England, from whence he fied, after | After much recrimination, the count. devised a 
murdering a gamekeeper, whocaught him poach- | plan by which his wife, who was. handsome, 
ing. Arrived in America, for a few years he | would be a source of profit to him. He opened 
wandered about as a tinker. When the revolu- | a gambling saloon, at a German watering-place, 
tionary struggle commenced, he entered the | and took her to assist him in presiding over it. 
British service as a spy; but was-soon found | There, every evening during the season, Georgi- 
unworthy even that position, and dismissed. | ana, with her charms displayed to the best ad- 
Then commmenced the career of robbery and | vantage by her magnificent dress, lavishes smiles 
murder, which finally brought him to the | and sweet words on the unfortunate victims who 
gallows.” ruin themselves to enrich her husband. 

These surprising revelations. of the boasted Mr. Hatfield yielded to intemperance, and 
ancestors of the Hatfield family excited such | was soon laid in his grave. Mrs. Hatfield pre- 
amazement,. that for a moment after the reading | sides over her daughter’s household, and assists 
ceased the silence remained unbroken. in the saloon. She has become an adept. in 

‘‘T am sorry; Mrs. Hatfield,” remarked Clara | gamb'ing, and is avoided by the habitues of the 
Jones to the astounded lady, «‘ that you insisted | plac’; and the unsophisticated who fall into her 
on having the deeds of your great-grandsire and | hands are considered doomed. She is noted for 
his son so publicly proclaimed., Indeed, I should | her hatred of Americans and the English—for 
neyer have referred to the matter—for in my | she cannot forgive them the story of her an- 
democratic opinion each man stands alone, to be | cestors. 

















EPHRAIM WHEAT, ESQ. 
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carriages which were stationed before the Coven- 
try club in Piccadilly. Just as he was about to 
enter the court-yard, the gentleman turned 
quickly about, took two turns round a hand- 
some equipage which was drawn up directly in 
front of the door, examined with the most scru- 
pulous attention the livery, the harness and the 
driver, after which he quietly ascended the 
stair-case and entered the club-rcom. 

“Is Mr. Tom Wild in the saloon?” asked he, 
giving his hat into the hands of a waiter adorned 
with powder and gold lace. 

‘* Yes, your honor,” replied the servant, bow- 
ing respectfully. 

Ephraim passed through the library, and en- 
tered the saloon with rapid and uneven steps. 

“Ah! good evening, Ephraim,” exclaimed 
Mr. Wild, who was busy talking, his back against 
the mantel-piece. 

Mr. Wheat saluted the several members of the 
club who surrounded the young man, and gave 
a vigorous shake of the hand to his friend Wild. 

‘‘Can you grant me a few minutes?” said he. 

‘* Most willingly.” 

‘*Come,” continued Ephraim, leading the way 
to an unoccupied room. 

‘‘ Davis, a bottle of port and cigars.” 

The man, who was arranging the pieces for a 
game of chess, rose and left the room, to re- 
appear immediately, bearing a silver tray. 

‘Close the door, Davis, and take care that no 
one interrupts us,” said Ephraim, filling the 
glasses with port. 

“Now, what is the matter?” inquired the 
young member of the Coventry, visibly anxious. 
‘‘ My sister is not ill?” 

‘‘ Mistress Wheat is in perfect health.” 

*‘ And little Mary ?” 

‘‘My daughter also,’’ Ephraim gravely con- 
tinued, lighting a cigar. 

‘Well, then, my dear friend, tell me quickly 
why you have left Durham, and give me an ex- 
planation of these mysterious airs, which alarm 
me; your property is not in jeopardy ?” 

‘‘T have nearly doubled it at the last Epsom 
races.” 

**T breathe again,” said Mr. Wild, whose face 
began to brighten immediately. 

Ephraim passed his hand lightly over his bald 
crown, caressed his red moustaches, and having 
carefully adjusted the points of his collar and 
wrist-bands, he folded his arms and looked 
steadily at his brother-in-law, with a discouraged 
expression. 


15 


‘¢ Wild, have you commissions for America ?”’ 
said he, with visible effort. 

‘“‘No. Why the question ?” 

‘** Becauge I shall start to-morrow night for 
Baltimore.” 

‘‘What? It is impossible!” cried Tom Wild, 
bounding from his chair. 

‘‘I beg your pardon: my passage is engaged 
on board the Emerald.” 

‘* But I did not know you had business in 
America, and this surely is not a pleasure trip 
you propose ?” 

‘Oh! no,” sighed Ephraim, raising his eyes 
to the ceiling. 

‘¢ Then what isit, my friend? tell me frankly,” 
said Wild, drawing his chair nearer the table. 

‘‘Some explanation is indeed. necessary,” 
Ephraim feebly murmured; ‘‘you know, my 
poor Tom, that I have the well-earned reputa- 
tion of being the first pistol shot in England, 
and you yourself have seen me do surprising 
things when I took careful aim.” 

‘* All that is true, and I know no one who 
would dare lay a wager against you,” 

‘‘ Well,” replied Ephraim, mysteriously, 
‘¢there is in the world a man, an American, 
named Joe Erickson, who is, I say it with shame 
on my brow and madness in my heart, a better 
marksman than I; I cannot endure it.” 

‘¢ Bah!” 

‘* He takes six balls, and at fifty paces cuts 
them all with one shot.” 

‘< Well!” 

‘¢ Well, I have ordered new pistols from Devi- 
sine, who has rifled them expressly. . I shall go 
to Baltimore—defy Joe Erickson—we will shoot 
two thousand five hundred balls a-piece—we 
will keep a just account of the good and the 
bad hits. If I am conqueror, I will return 
in the first ship to England; if I am beaten, if 
I am dishonored, I will hang myself.” 

‘Great heavens! what a fool you are, my 
poor Ephraim,” exclaimed Tom Wild, rising— 
‘go quickly and get yourself bled.” 

‘‘T shall get myself bled in Baltimore,” said 
the eccentric, gravely, ‘‘the night of our first 
trial.” . 

‘‘But my sister and my niece!” exclaimed 
Tom Wild, with despair; ‘‘can you have the 
heart to abandon these two poor creatures, to 
make one a widow, and the other an orphan ?” 





‘¢Oh! [have taken all that into consideration, 
_my friend,” answered Ephraim, drawing from 
his pocket a paper sealed with black, ‘‘and I 
| have reckoned upon you as my testamentary 
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executor, in case I should have the misfortune of 
quitting this mortal coil.” 

‘¢ Ephraim, it would be doing you a service to 
have you shut up in the insane hospital.” 

‘*T would suggest to you, dear Mr. Wild, that 
your observation was in very bad taste.” 

Tom Wild threw aside his cigar, and walked 
rapidly up and down the apartment. 

‘¢Ephraim, you are a bad husband, and an 
unfeeling father,” said he, pausing before his 
brother-in-law. 

The eccentric regarded Tom Wild with a mild 
and resigned expression. 

‘“‘Oh! no, Mistress Wheat has the finest dia- 
monds, the best horses, and the most comfortable 
house in the county of Durham. And, as to my 
little Mary, I have given her—” 

‘¢You mean, nothing can draw you from your 
resolution ?”’ interrupted Tom Wild, bluntly. 

‘‘Nothing,” repeated the gentleman, rising in 
his turn, after swallowing his port. 

Tom Wild passionately struck his forehead 
with his clenched fists. 

‘¢Do you know, my dear Tom,” said Ephraim, 
‘‘that your new turn out is magnificent. I 
noticed it when I came in. Ah! the horses, the 
dogs, the yachts, the cricket parties, how I shall 
miss them all.”’ 

A gleam of joy illumined the countenance of 
Mrs. Wheat’s brother, and a sigh forced its way 
from his large chest. 

Tom Wild had just discovered the means of 
keeping Ephraim in England. 

‘‘Yes” replied he, ‘‘I intend this year to select 
a better situation for my house; the bets I have 
gained will cover all the expenses.” 

‘‘How—I do not understand—what bets?” 
said Ephraim, evidently caught. 

‘‘Ah! I have had good reasons for not telling 
you; moreover, since you are about to leave 
England, I need not be so discreet with you, my 
dear Wheat.” 

‘‘For two years our horses and our yachts 
have met, on the turf at Epsom, and at the boat 
races of the Isle of Wight. You have beaten me 
on land and sea.” 

‘¢ That is trae,” said Ephraim, proudly, ‘‘ with- 
out counting the steeple chases where you have 
run against me.” 

‘‘Well, as I am extremely tired with such lit- 
tle triumphs, I have determined to change the 
roles this summer.” 

**Ah!” exclaimed Ephraim, and how, I pray 
you.” 

‘* By purchasing the best horse Lord Yarmouth 
owns, and buying, also, a certain ‘little mare 
which you do not know, and which would have 
caused you, according to all probability, great 
astonishment. Also, by having constructed, in 
the ship-yard at Newport, a clipper after the 





model of the America, and a gig, by Leorle, after 
a model of my own invention. 

‘How sorry I am, brother-in-law, to have you 
go; but as a racer, I am glad to have you out of 
the field. 

‘The preparations I have made against you, 
will serve to conquer my other adversaries, and 
in fifteen days I shall have in my parlor the gold 
cup from the Derby, and the enameled silver oar 
from the regattas of Lambeth.” 

‘*TIn fifteen days,” repeated Ephraim to him- 
self. 

“Tn fifteen days.” 

‘*¢ Are you so carried away?” 

‘Touch my arm,” said Tom Wild, bending his 
elbow, thus causing his muscles to protrude. 

Ephraim felt with the care of a surgeon, in 
quest of a fracture in Mr. Wild’s arm; this ex- 
amination ended, he turned upon his heel, and 
made two steps toward the door—‘‘ Good night, 
Wild.” 

‘¢A pleasant voyage, my poor Ephraim; take 
good care of yourself.” 

Ephraim turned his head; a little sneering 
smile shone in his eye. 

‘“‘Oh!” said he, ‘‘I am not gone yet; for I 
shall be very happy to give some hurras on the 
day of your triumph, and to put some guineas in 
your purse.” 

‘Then, au revoir, Ephraim.” 

‘¢ Au revoir, Tom,” 

The eccentric pressed once more his kinsman’s 
hand, and left the club. 

‘* Alas!”’ sighed Tom Wild, looking after him 
as he passed out; ‘‘his folly will cost me dear, 
but I will save him.” 


A month after this conversation, Ephraim 
Wheat, Esq., in cherry jacket and leather 
breeches, galloped past the Stand, holding the 
reins, and having gained five lengths of the horse 
upon Tom Wild. 

Tom Wild had lost four or five hundred guineas 
during the day, and was dishonored as a jockey 
among his friends, the members of the Coventry. 

Ephraim Wheat and his friends passed the 
night in filling and draining the Derby cup from 
the contents of sundry bottles of champagne and 
port, meanwhile deafening the ears of poor Tom 
Wild with their loud hurrahs, 

Still the eccentric had dismal champagne and 
bitter port. Strange hallucinations filled his 
brain, fantastic visions passed before his heavy 
eyes, and the voice of the baronet Giles Dover, 
whose sharp tones were heard above all the 
others, gave him a nervous trembling. 

The purple faces of his companions, rendered 
brilliant by a large amount of punch, were trans- 
formed into copper-colored heads of ferocious 
Hurons, and the baronet metamorphosed into an 
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Illinois chief, erying, no longer hurrah for 
Ephraim Wheat, but hurrah for Joe Erickson, 


the first marksman in the universe. Hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah for the racer of the prairie. 

Tom Wild found that he must swallow all the 
dregs of the cup he had prepared for himself. 

The day preceding his departure for Baltimore, 
Ephraim learned from his servant that Tom Wild 
had placed on the water at Greenwich a boat, 
fifty feet long, for the sole purpose of defying 
the rowers from Oxford. 

Ephraim immediately ordered the man to un- 
pack his trunk, wrote a note to Mr, Noulton, the 
boat builder, to come to him as soon as possible. 

The bell of the regatta had rung, and Tom 
Wild, bending over his oars, sent his light skiff 
flying over the waves of the Thames. 

Ephraim Wheat was nowhere. to beseen. Tom 
went up and down the stream twenty times, 
seeking him among the flotilla which dotted the 
river. Ephraim Wheat was not at the Green- 
wich course. 

Presently a hum of excitement passed through 
the throng who stood upon the left bank of the 
stream. The crowd opened to give passage to 
four vigorous watermen, who carried with great 
care a long canoe, made of asingle leaf of mahog- 
any, turned by steam. 

Two of the watermen went in the water up to 
the waist, to float the enormous craft, while the 
other two carried on their shoulders a large, 
merry-looking fellow, dressed in red flannel, and 
placea him in the canoe. 

‘‘ Hurrah for Ephraim Wheat!” shouted the 
crowd. Tom Wild gave a cry of joy, and turned 
red as a peony; but a reaction came quickly, 
and he saw how stupid and absurd it was for 
him to sacrifice his reputation to his friend’s folly. 

The president gave the signal at last, and the 
oars began to strike the water furiously. In a 
few seconds, Ephraim and Tom had left their 
opponents far behind them; the two embarca- 
tions sailed side by side. 

Tom Wijd performed wonders of strength and 
address, and he would sooner have seen the rope 
around Ephraim’s neck, than abate his will. 

But what could strength and address avail 
against the lightness of Ephraim’s boat? An 
accident alone left the chance of victory to Tom. 

Ephraim Wheat reached the goal first, beating 
his adversary by a quarter of the distance, a 
glorious defeat, it is true, over Tom Wild, and 
one which gave still greater weight to the tri- 
umph of his friend. 

A month passed, during which the conqueror 
of Greenwich made no allusion to Joe Erickson, 
and the brave Tom believed him completely cured 
of his monomania, when, one morning, Ephraim 
entered the house with a thoroughly cast down 
countenance. 











‘*Good Heavens! what is the matter,” cried 
Tom Wild, going up to him. 

‘* Joe Erickson no longer cuts six balls.” 

‘*So much the better.” 

‘‘ He cuts nine though. I start to-night.” 

‘* By St. George! I start with you then,” said 
Tom, resolutely, ringing for his servant, ‘‘for I 
should not be sorry to lose sight of England for 
a little while.” . 

An hour afterward, the two brother-in-laws 
were seated in the express train for Liverpool. 

As the packet boat did not start until six 
o’clock, they entered a tavern on the wharf, and 
ordered a glass of grog. The night was dark 
and stormy. Ephraim placed his case of pistols 
on the table with his traveling cloak. 

Tom Wild crammed the fire-place full of coal, 
and seated himself astride a chair. At this 
moment a long, deep snore was heard in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of our emigrants. 

‘¢What is that?” said Ephraim. 

‘‘It is this gentleman,” answered Tom, laugh- 
ing, as he pointed his finger to a man who bore 
great resemblance to a sailor, who, wrapped 
closely in a bear skin, was lying on a bench. 
Tom had scarcely uttered the sentence when the 
man awoke, stretched his arms and legs to their 
fullest extent, made an awkward bow to the two 
gentlemen, and approached the fire. 

«« Are you sure you have your pistols with you, 
Ephraim?” asked Tom Wild. 

‘‘Yes, | wish to practice, by hitting some sea 
mews on the wing.” 

The man in the bear skin turned suddenly 
round, and threw a compassionate glance on the 
eccentric, accompanied by a most expressive 
shrug of the shoulders. 

‘‘ Does that shock you, sir?” asked Ephraim, 
measuring the man in his turn. 

‘¢Me, sir? Not at all. I shall be curious to 
see it, that is all; and if I do see it, I shall say 
that I have found my master.” 

‘You are, then, an amateur?” 

‘< Of the first rank—do you doubt it?”’ 

“TI do,” said Ephraim, haughtily. 

‘Then, I may take this as a challenge,” re- 
plied the man, briskly releasing himself from his 
fur. 

‘‘ Yes, if you wish to bet against me.” 

‘¢ Fifty dollars that you do not touch the head 
of this nail at fifteen paces,” said the man, draw- 
ing forth a leathern wallet from his pocket. 

‘« Agreed,” said Ephraim, seizing his pistols. 

The weapons loaded, and the steps counted, 
the eccentric, motionless, and holding his breath, 
looked steadily for several seconds at the pro- 
posed mark, then fired, and the ball barely touch- 
ing the nail, lodged in the plastering of the wall 
beyond. 

‘*Not badly done,” said the man, taking t’ 
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other pistol from the table, and slipping into it | In his trouble, Ephraim had charged both pis- 


a charge of powder and a ball, ‘‘ Joe Erickson 
will not have stolen your money entirely.” 

‘« Joe Erickson!” exclaimed Ephraim and Tom, 
in the same breath. 

The American placed the ramrod in a perpen- 
dicular line above the ball, and raised the mallet 
to force it into the cannon; but at the third blow, 
the windows in the hall were shivered, and he 
fell heavily to the ground. 





tols. Tom Wild raised the unfortunate Joe, while 
Ephraim tried to restore him to life; but all 
their. efforts were useless. Joe Erickson was 
dead. 

‘*The devil!” growled Ephraim, “ the charge 
was too close, he would certainly have missed 
the nail. Ihave no more happiness in store, my 
poor Tom.” 





AN INSTANCE OF PRESENTIMENT. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





In the autumn of the year 1852, I was a mem- ! my boarding-house, and still undecided I retired 


ber of the seminary at W., N. H., a pleasant 
little village on the banks of the Winnipisseoga. 
The place is beautifully located, the air good, 
and the scenery fine. The noble steamers which 
ply upon the lake, afford easy access to the lower 
portion of the state, and the railways, at either 
terminus of the boat line, yearly bear their 
thousands from the cities, to enjoy a sail upon 
the calm waters of ‘‘The Smile of the Great 
Spirit.” 

We were a wild, happy troop of boys and girls, 
pent up within the white walls of the unpretend- 
ing academy, and, no doubt, we often shocked 
the orthodox notions of many of the good vil- 
lagers by our exuberant gayety and fun-making 
propensities. We enjoyed life as best we might, 
and our teachers, who were very young, entered 
into our rides, walks and sails with hearty ap- 
preciation of their pleasures. 

Toward the middle of the term, amusements 
rather flagged. We had visited every place of 
interest for miles around, and social parties had 
been too often repeated for their popularity. We 
were beginning to feel slightly ennuied, when 
our preceptor proposed that as the examination 
studies came on in a few weeks, and we would 
then have no time for recreation, we should en- 
joy a half week’s holiday, and attend, in the in- 
terim, the State’s Fair, which commenced the 
day previous at M., a village upon the other 
side of the lake, and distant from W. by steamer 
and rail, about thirty-five miles. The proprie- 
tors of the route had reduced the price of tickets 
for the week one half, and every facility for the 
safe and speedy transportation of the passengers 
would be afforded. 

We talked the matter over among ourselves at 
the close of afternoon-school, and most of the 
students expressed their decision to take advan- 
tage of the favorable opportunity of visiting M. 
For myself, I went, undecided as to my course, to 





to bed. I was wakened early in the morning by 
Miss L., a young lady who boarded with me, 
requesting me to arise, and lend her my assist- 
ance about dressing—as she was going to M. 
with the others. 

I arose, and after obliging Miss L. with my 
aid, I went down to breakfast. In the sitting- 
room I found quite a number of my young fel- 
low-pupils assembled—on their way to the wharf 
they had stopped in for the company of such of 
us as chose to go with them. Their urgent 
solicitations induced me to decide to accompany 
them, and without making any alteration in my 
dress, I put on my bonnet and shawl, and at six 
o’clock stood on the deck of the gallant little 
steamer on my way to M. 

A company of several hundred thronged the 
broad decks, and mirth and hilarity reigned 
omnipotent. The morning was dark and foggy; 
in fact, no object was discernible at the distance 
of a dozen yards. As the boats upon this lake 
are steered without the aid of a compass—the 
helmsman regulating his course by land-marks, 
which were imperceptible in the thick fog which 
hung down from the mountains like a vast gray 
pall, it was deemed advisable to lay-to for a 
space, until the air cleared. 

Accordingly, the speed of the boat was dimin- 
ished, and as we had nothing better to do, we 
amused ourselves with ‘‘ scraping acquaintance” 
with our fellow-passengers. An old lady, in 
black poke bonnet, blue spectacles, and Highland 
shawl, carrying on her arm an immense ‘‘ work- 
bag,” made of green velvet, and which was, 
without doubt, well stuffed with eatables, was 
my vis-a-vis on the cabin-sofas. We exchanged 
salutations, after which the old lady inquired, 
eying me curiously through her spectacles, (no 
doubt, I appeared blue!) “If I was supersti- 
tious ?” 

I replied that I was not. 
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‘Ah! well, most young gals aint—that is, 
very little ones like you,” giving me @ glance, 
which might have shrunk me in my skin, if I 
had only eared for it; ‘*but when they’ve got 
to be as old as I have, and have seen as many of 
their children buried up in the airth as I have, 
they’ll b’lieve in fore-runners, or I’m mighty 
mistook.” 

Here my venerable friend eased her mind 
with a pinch of snuff, not even doing me the 
courtesy(?) of offering me “the box.” 

‘‘Why, you don’t imagine we are to have ill- 
luck, do you?” I asked, wishing. to have a little 
more talk with the entertaining feminine. 

‘‘Tll-lueck ? well, you may think it’s an old 
woman’s whim, if you like, but depend upon it, 
there’ll be some accident or ruther afore the sun 
sets!’ saying which, the old lady walked away 
from me with an air of the most supreme con- 
tempt. 

‘‘Some accident before the sun sets!’ I re- 
peated the explicit words over to the back of 
their authoress, and then added from my own 
ideas, ‘‘ very likely,’ thinking that perhaps the 
English ministry might revolt against amiable 
Victoria, or the Grand Duchy of Baden declare 
itself a republic, Certain it is, I thought of no 
‘‘accident”’ any nearer home. 

At length the fog lifted, the blue mountains 
showed us their pine-crowned heads, the rich, 
warm sun burst through the mist, and we were 
once more under weigh. After an exceedingly 
pleasant trip of an hour and a half, we reached 
the landing at the same time that the great 
steamer, ‘‘D.,” from the southern shore of the 
lake, drew up to unload her heavy freight of 
passengers. Flags were flying, bands of music 
were playing, toasts and sentiments were hal- 
loed from one boat to the other, and all was ex- 
citement and good-feeling. 

In excellent spirits we landed, and found, to 
our vexation, that the train which was to have 
taken us to M., had already left the station laden 
with passengers, but that the train which was to 
follow it would arrive in ten minutes; and if it 
was not already freighted, we could go down to 
M. in a short time. ‘‘ Trains were to run over 
the road at intervals of ten minutes throughout 
the day ;” so said the depot-master, and so said 
the bills of arrangement, so we were sure to get 
down before night. 

But a few minutes elapsed, and the heavy 
train came thundering by without halting, but 
the manager threw out a card, informing us that 
we would be taken by the succeeding train. 

There were, in all, about fifteen hundred souls 
to be transported, and when the cars which were 
to take us arrived, the accommodations were so 
limited, that a large number of the people, my- 
self and party included, declined risking our lives 





in the crowd. The seats were all taken in an 
instant, and scarcely a vacant ‘‘ standing place’”’ 
could be found. Somewhat disappointed, we 
were resigning ourselves to remain behind; 
when some obliging gentlemen, occupying a 
place upon the platform between the cars, known 
as ‘‘the brake,” called to us to ride there, 
adding, by way of inducement, that we should 
have a splendid opportunity of viewing the 
scenery on either hand. Somewhat reluctantly, 
it must be confessed, I got upon the platform, 
followed by the ladies of our party; the gentle- 
men having secured standing places upon the car 
in front of, and nearest to us. ‘‘ The brake”’ 
was a safe enough station, although not the most 
comfortable which might be imagined, and we 
were beginning to congratulate ourselves upon 
our good fortune in obtaining it, when a man 
came hurriedly toward us, and elbowing his way 
with astonishing pertinacity to my side, he laid 
his hand upon my arm. I turned, and looked at 
him. He was an entire stranger to me; about 
the middle height, with a fine muscular form, 
and might possibly have seen thirty years, 

‘¢ What do you wish?” I echoed, rather crustily 
I am afraid, for the man’s earnestness savored a 
little of impudent familiarity, 1 thought. 

He spoke in a quick, agitated voice, and his 
face grew red and pale by turns. ‘You must 
not stand here—I have a presentiment that it 
may cost you your life!” 

His impressive manner more than his words 
controlled me. 

‘¢Command—I will obey,’ I said, moved, as 
it were, by an involuntary impulse. He led the 
way to the rear car, followed closely by myself, 
and afterward by my companions. With great 
difficulty he succeeded in inducing a portly old 
gentleman, whose aldermanic proportions com- 
pletely monopolized a settee, to give up his 
place, which we immediately took possession of. 
Then turning away, he was soon lost in the 
crowd, and I saw him no more. The train pro- 
ceeded at good speed until in crossing an arm of 
the lake, upon a narrow “pile bridge,’ some 
twenty feet from the water and some ninety rods 
in length, the train came to a dead-halt. 

A strange feeling of awe crept over me—it 
was not fear, but more like the sensation one 
experiences between the coming of a blinding 
flash of lightning and the report of the thunder 
—a sort of longing, yet dreading suspense. 

A gentleman, who went out to ascertain the 
cause of our detention, announced, on returning, 
that the coupling-rod between the locomotive 
and tender had broken, and some delay would 
ensue before the difficulty could be remedied. 

Instantaneously the thought flashed across my 
mind—trains were to run upon the road at intervals 
of ten minutes throughout the day! and that which 
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was to follow our train could not be more than 
five minutes’ distant! Scarcely had the thought 
been born, when behind us, clear, shrill, and start- 
ling, rang out the alarm-whistle of the fatal en- 
gine! I sprang to my feet with the rapidity of 
light. 

“*Don’t! they are only coming to hitch to our 
train,” said a man at my elbow. 

‘‘Never! at that speed!” I exclaimed, in re- 
ply, for the thundering of the iron wheels upon 
the hollow foundation could be heard with start- 
ling distinctness. The words had but left my 
lips, when the dreadful shock of collision came! 
I was thrown with superhuman force upon the 
backs of those sitting in front of me, and when 
at last I regained my footing upon the torn and 
gaping flooring, the scene that met my eyes 
baffles all powers of description! Those who 
have witnessed a like, can imagine it. God 
grant I may never be called to see its counter- 
part! 

Dead and dying, living and those in fainting 
fits, all mingled together in the most horrible 
confusion, while up to Heaven arose a perfect 
tempest of prayers, groans and imprecations, 
mixed with the low agonized wail of dying men! 

I looked backward for my seat—it lay in inch 
fragments upon the floor. The woman who had 
occupied the place before me—a pale, fair, 
young mother, stood with a vague gaze fixed out 
upon the black water, wringing her hands and 
ealling on God to restore her child! 

In answer to my inquiring gaze, she pointed 
to the open window of the carriage. ‘‘ Heaven 
help me! I sought only to save its life!” 

I thrust my head from the window—the sur- 
face of the water was calm and unruffled, except 
where, here and there, a little crimson stream 
trickled down from the lacerated human life 
above. The child was beyond the reach of mor- 
tal aid! 

Oh! the terrible suspense of the half-hour 





that followed! Whole years of anguish pent up 
in that brief period! The repeated calls of the 
officers of the line, ‘‘ Let no one who values his 
life move until ordered!” held us immovable; 
and yet, with all the upgushing strength of a 
human being’s love for life, we all, each and in- 
dividually, were striving to break the spell which 
bound us. : 

At length the doors to freedom were opened 
to us. Men bore out the female passengers to 
a place of safety, and then returned to care for 
the suffering yet within the carriages. 

An uncontrollable curiosity seized me to see 
the spot from which I had been 80 singularly 
taken by my stranger friend, and with great 
difficulty I succeeded in gratifying myself. 
Gratifying ?—it was a strange gratification—one 
which the bravest might not behold without a 
shudder! 

In the very place where I had stood, upon the 
platform, a corpse was lying: the head severed 
entirely from the body, and the white, ghastly 
face turned up to the blue sunlit heavens! 

In a strange and mysterious manner had my 
life been saved, and that of a fellow-mortal 
taken in its place! : : 

The agony of bereaved friends was more ter- 
rible to behold than even the serene counte- 
nances of the dead, and the suffering, distorted 
features.of the wounded. Fathers called vainly 
upon their children! Wives sought their hus- 
bands only to find them dead or dying! Bro- 
thers and sisters were separated, and it remains 
only with God, who is omniscient, to say if that 
separation shall be eternal ! 

The day that opened on many light hearts 
closed in sable gray, and the sun which went so 
mildly down gthe west of gold, behind the blue 
mountains, spread a night of mourning and 
blackness forever over many lives! 

From that day to this I have never seen or 
heard aught of my singular preserver. 
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A HOT WEATHER LYRIC. 





BY CHARLES 


G. LELAND. 





Anp the town is growing silent, 
And the days are long with heat; 
And the stars by night seem sweltering, 
As they gaze upon the street. 
With the linen clothéd mortals, 
In their broad-brimmed tiles of straw, 
Who, at soda shops, existence 
Out of foaming goblets draw. 
And she is at the sea-side, 
And I am here in town; 





She is dancing by the billows, 
While I am doing brown. 

While I am on the pavement, 
And she is on the sand, 

Oh, Love and Gold—how many 
Ye part in every land! 

Oh, Love and Gold and Business! 
Oh, Cupid and the Dimes! 

Ye cause full many a sorrow 
About these traveling times ! 














THE GREAT DUEL 


AT PORT MAHON. 


Two young men were seated at a table in a 
small private parlor of one of our New York 
hotels. One of them wore a midshipman’s uni- 
form, and was evidently just off the ship; the 
other was a bright-looking, handsome fellow, 
some twenty-one or twenty-two years old, in 
citizen’s dress. Both were in high spirits, and 
evidently were two old school companions com- 
paring notes. 

“Fred,” said the midshipman, Walter Dun- 
ning, ‘* this is decidedly pleasant. Here I am, 
after knocking about the world for three years, 
back again in the same room in which we drank 
our parting bottle of claret, and you wished me 
good fortune and a pleasant voyage. Well, it 
was pleasant; there were some disagreeable 
things, of course, but taking it, as Hamlet says, 
‘for all in all,’ ’'ve had a pretty jolly cruise for 
my first one. Oh, Fred, talk of the monotony 
of sea life! Just get at the fun of the thing, and 
you'll see more life in a three years’ voyage on 
board one of our frigates, than you'll see in ten 
years, poking here in a law office.” 

‘‘No personal remarks, Mr. Midshipman ; 
there’s sweet nuts to crack in a court-room, let 
me tell you, and sometimes much merriment in 
finding out the merits of acase. But tell us 
another yarn—you’re as good company to-night 
as one of Marryatt’s novels,” 

‘‘Thank you, I’ve talked myself hoarse tell- 
ing you sea stories now. But oh, the richest 
one of all you’ve not heard. Give me a light 
for my cigar, and Tl! tell you about the duel 
between Gaston and Ryder at™Port Mahon. 
Such fun! I was second for Gaston, so I had a 
chance of seeing every thing. It has been one 
of the standing jokes on board all the way home, 
and if you want to see either of those men turn 
mahogany color, just ask them about the great 
duel at Port Mahon. You know Ryder, the 
most conceited, obstinate fellow in the world, 
just as set in his opinions as possible, and gets 
into a perfect rage if you contradict him. Well, 
we were lying in Port Mahon, and there was 
plenty of liberty and jollification for all the 
officers. Dinner parties, either on some vessel 
lying near, or on shore, were given every day, 
and of course all the officers did not come on 
board after one of the parties quite so sober as 
they had left in the morning. One night I was 
lying on deck, on a pile of sail, looking at the 
sky, the moon sailing serenely through the blue 
vault above me, the sea sleeping peacefully be- 
neath her bright rays, etc., etc., etc. If you 
want a poetical description, just read Byron, 








but don’t expect to get any more such stuff out 
of me. Where was I?” 

“Lying on deck.” 

‘*Oh, yes! Gaston was promenading up and 
down the quarter-deck. It was nearly ten 
o'clock. Now let’s see how dramatically I can 
tell you the rest. Suddenly there came a boat 
skimming swiftly over the waters up along side 
of our ship, and in a few moments Ryder came 
pitching up, so very drunk—ah—excuse me—so 
much elevated, that it took him full ten minutes, 
with the assistance of two sailors, to gain the 
deck. Gaston had been very mysterious all the 
evening, quite confused in fact, and seeing 
Ryder in this unfortunate state, profound sym- 
pathy affected him powerfully. 

‘** Well, Gaston,” (hic,) says Ryder, ‘I say, 
ole boy, [ve arriv’.” 

** Arrove !” says Gaston. 

‘*T s-say (hic) I’ve arriv’.” 

‘-You’re out’n your (hic) grammar,” says 
Gaston again, ‘arrive, rivin’, arrove. You— 
(hic)—you’ve arrove.” 

Ryder was by this time very much excited by 
being contradicted, and exclaimed vehemently : 

‘“« Arrival, rivening, ’riv, (hic) arriv’, your out 
o’ school (hic) longer’n I am, Gas—(hic)—'n.” 

The dispute waxed warm, and finally, in a 
perfect fury, Gaston called Rydera liar. Of 
course, there was but one answer to this, and 
Ryder went below, found Fisher, (you know 
Tom Fisher, Fred,) and sent him to Gaston, who 
employed me as second to answer him. I did 
not tell Tom the cause of the quarrel, but re- 
ceived him with a perfectly serious face, and we 
agreed on pistols, twenty paces, and a clear 
place in the wood, about a half a mile from the 
water, on the island. After all was settled, 
Fisher and the principals went to “turn in,” 
and I lay upon those sails again in perfect fits of 
laughter. Still, it was making rather too much 
of it, and carrying the joke a leetle too far to 
allow those two men to shoot each other, when 
they arriv’ at the woods. I was afraid that if 
I stopped it there would be trouble, and they 
would accuse me of making up the arrov’ and 
arriv’ story. While I was still on deck, our 
ship’s surgeon, Dr. Grant, came up, and began 
to chat with me. 

He was the jolliest old fellow you ever saw, 
Fred, just as full of fun and frolic as an egg is 
of meat, and always ready for a joke; he could 
tell a comic story, or enter into a practical joke, 
and never move a muscle of his face or lose his 
gravity fora moment at the most absurd incident. 
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** Walt,” says he, ‘“‘what are you laughing at?” 

‘*A duel I am to assist in to-morrow morn- 
ing,” says I, 

‘* A duel?” 

“Yes. I wish to engage your professional 
services, in case of an accident.”’ 

‘*T am ready—time and place ?”’ 

‘*The open space in Blackwood; time, seven 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

‘« What is it all about?” 

So I told him. He listened with a perfectly 
serious face, and then asked me if there was any 
one else on deck at the time except myself. 

‘George Fields, one of the men, was standing 
behind me,” said I, ‘‘ doing something to these 
very sails, and must have heard every word.” 

** Now, Walt,” says the doctor, ‘‘I’ll settle all 
this—but remember, you don’t know any thing 
about it, excepting that your services were en- 
gaged to act as second. Youare sure they were 
both very drunk ?” 

‘* Very !” said I, emphatically. 

The next morning I went into Gaston’s state- 
room and found him fast asleep; it was early, 
but Tom and I had agreed to meet at six in my 
state-room, to load the ‘‘barkers,’’ and start all 
together from there in one boat ; leave of absence 
for the day could, we knew, be had for asking. 

‘¢ What’s the row, old boy ?” said Gaston. 

‘Come, you must get up,’’ I answered, ‘‘ we 
start at half-past six.” 

**Do we?” 

*‘ Yes.” 

‘Where are we going ?” 

‘*Going ashore to settle it.” 

‘Settle it, eh? What?” 

‘‘Why, the duel. Haye you forgotten coming 
to me last night and telling me about your spree 
with Ryder, and asking me to be your second?” 

*« Ryder 2?” 

‘¢ Yes, Ryder—he challenged you, at least, so 
you said last night.” 

During all this conversation, Gaston had been 
dressing, and in a few minutes he started with 
me for my State-room. 

‘‘Walt,” whispered Tom to me, as we came 
in, ‘‘had the greatest time to get Ryder up and 
dressed! He aint more than half sober now, 
and he has forgotten all about the fuss.” 

Tom and I began to load the pistols, and Gas- 
ton stood looking at us, while Ryder leaned his 
head against my berth, evidently longing to 
crawl into it and finish his sleep. We were all 
working with great gravity when Dr. Grant 
came in. His face was very solemn, though he 
did give his eyes a wicked twist as they caught 
mine. The pistols were loaded, the doctor laid 
his instrument-case beside them, and we all stood 
up ready to start. 

‘«Gentlemen,”’ said the doctor, carefully clos- 





ing the door, ‘this is a very unfortunate affair : 
is there no possibility of bringing matters to an 
amicable termination ?” 

Profound silence. 

‘“‘ Lieutenant,” says the doctor to Gaston, 
‘¢ pray, tell me the cause of the quarrel, and see 
if I cannot arrange it.” 

Gaston looked foolish. ‘‘ Ask Ryder!” said 
he, ‘‘he was the challenger,” 

** But if you will merely give me the—” 

“ Doctor!” said Gaston, solemnly, ‘if I must 
tell you, I must. The fact is, I was the worse 
for liquor, and I dare say, I offended Ryder 
mortally; but, upon my honor, I’ve forgotten 
all about it; he challenged me though, and we 
must fight.” 

‘‘ Lieutenant,” said the doctor, turning to Ry- 
der, ‘‘you hear what your antagonist says. 
Surely, you will accept his apology ?” 

‘* Hang it, doctor, I didn’t make any apology,” 
said Gaston. 

‘¢ But you said you were not sober, and if you 
insulted him, of course, it was unintentional.” 

‘‘He called me a liar!” said Ryder, ‘‘Tom 
said so when I went down stairs, though I’ve 
really forgotten how he came to do it.”’ 

By this time Tom and I were laughing heartily 
at the notion of two men going out to shoot each 
other without the slightest idea of what they 
were quarreling about. 

‘*You don’t mean to say, gentlemen,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘that you are both ignorant of the cause 
of this quarrel.” 

‘‘Tgnorant as a baby,” said Gaston, 

“You have hit it,” says Ryder. ‘‘Come, 
what’s the use of standing puttering here, let’s 
go ashore and settle it.” 

Gaston was laughing so heartily, that I had to 
holdhim. ™@& 

‘¢ Mr. Fisher,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you seem to 
be the only one who has a knowledge of this un- 
fortunate affair. Pray, explain it.” 

‘¢T don’t know any more than this,” said Tom, 
‘¢T was in my state-room, when Ryder came in 
and said Gaston had called him a liar, and he 
wanted me to go and challenge him. That’s all 
I know.” 

‘Gaston was on deck ?” 

“Yes.” 

The doctor was now the only one whose face 
wore its natural gravity. He opened the door, 
and called in George Fields, 

‘¢You were on deck last night when Mr. Ry- 
der came on board ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ You overheard the quarrel between him and 
Mr. Gaston?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Be kind enough to tell all you remember 
about it.” 
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Ryder were a perfect study. 


rage and yexation at length gave way before the | 
perfect absurdity of the whole affair, and they | 
shook hands with shouts of laughter, echoed by | 
| of instruments, he left us. 


Tom, Dr. Grant, Fields, and myself. 


George did so, and the faces of Gaston and | ‘*Well, gentlemen,” said the doctor, ‘‘as the 
Mortification, | western man said when he began his speech in 


the court-house, ‘ the important crisis which was 
wont to have arriven, haye arroven.’ Suppose 
this meeting adjourn,”’ and taking up his. case 
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BOY LOVE.—A SKETCH. 





BY W. O. STODDARD. 





Tose first fierce gushes of a deep and pas- 
sionate nature—those first flamings up of the 
hotter fires of the human soul—are we not far 
too apt to look upon them slightingly, almost 
contemptuously? I am not speaking of Ike 
Marvel’s sea-coal affections, but of better and 
stronger things. Is it not often the case that 
the heart never recovers from its first painful 
searing? I fancy that the history of many a 
cold and hard and worldly heart might reveal 
some such bitter cause. Be this as it may, no 
one who ever knew Everard Mead, as I knew 
him, would have thought that he could be trifled 
with without injury. He was about eighteen at 
the time of my story; a tall, nobly formed, 
manly boy: @ boy in years, but with all a man’s 
energy in his firm, finely cut. lips and dark, 
thoughtful eyes. He was not altogether hand- 
some, to be sure, though his eyes and smile, and 
the intellect that lit up his features, would have 
redeemed the most. utter ugliness of outline— 
though ugly he was nof. 

I used to tell him that he was not a safe boy 
to be trusted among the girls, he was far too 
sensitive, too full of that passion that is so fear- 
fully strong for good or evil. Withal he was 
religious, deeply so; and his religion was like 
himself, manly, earnest, living. He thought it 
no shame to his faith to be the best shot, boxer, 
and fencer among us, and to enter into all earthly 
life with the better heart because he looked for- 
ward to another, 

Among all our young lady acquaintances 
there was none so beautiful, so accomplished, 
so fascinating, as Lizzie Burton. Of, a very 
proud and wealthy family, she had yet the keen- 
hess to perceive the beauty and worth of my 
friend’s character, and to draw him to her, 
though he was only a poor student. Moreover, 
he was a universal favorite, and her vanity was 
pleased by having him upon the list of her ad- 
iirers. She was about his own age, but, as 
ladies of that age are apt to do, she looked upon 
him asa mere boy, whom she could play with 
and drop at her pleasure. 








She was a born coquette; no heart. of any 
consequence beat behind that brilliant masque 
of wit and beauty—at least so I thought at the 
time—and it was not until long afterward that I 
discovered my error. Poor Everard! he had 
not been long in her hands before he discovered 
that he had been differently constituted. In 
vain I reasoned with him and warned him, he 
turned from me half angrily, refusing to believe 
any thing amiss of the glorious idol of his wor- 
ship. He was in loye—deeply, desperately in 
love; and only a comparative few of the great 
army of the smitten haye any conception of the 
real meaning of the phrase. He knew its mean- 
ing however, and his whole soul was filled with 
the mysterious knowledge. 

Lizzie saw it—of course she saw it—and I 
could almost have cursed her that she could see 
what a fire.she had kindled, and still add fuel to 
the flame. It was coquetry when she smiled so 
sweetly at Everard’s approach. Mere coquetry 
when she left all other society to spend half an 
hour in a ¢éte-d-iéte with him—it was her first 
triumph, and he was her first victim—and she 
was as proud as a hunter of his first deer— 
making game of such.a being as Everard Mead! 

I was his senior by some three or four years, 
and had long been his worldly counselor, but 
now how could I counsel him—how could I even 
make him believe the truth of what was so 
patent to all other eyes. I could do no more with 
him, and lent a kind but grieved ear to all his 
stories of love, and hope, and, for alas they 
came, of jealousy. 

One day, when a favorable opportunity seemed 
to present itself, I ventured to expostulate with 
the fair destroyer herself. At first she put on a 
haughty look, and I could see that bitter words 
were rising to her lips, but she repressed them, 
and all good emotions too, if any troubled her, 
and merely said, proudly and coldly, ‘‘ When 
Mr. Mead himself complains of my conduct, it 
will be time for me to believe that I am injuring 
him.” And away she swept like an offended 
queen. Things could not long go on in this way 
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however, and I could see that Everard was daily 
becoming more and more fiery and in earnest. 
The denouement I thought could not be far off, 
and I awaited it with deep anxiety for my friend. 
One night he came home in greater trouble than 
ever, and as usual confided his sorrows to me. 
Poor fellow! he had been goaded into a passion- 
ate avowal, had told his story of love and un- 
happiness into seemingly not unwilling ears, 
but had not succeeded in obtaining any definite 
answer. By what wonderful mancuvre she had 
evaded his frantic supplications he could not 
tell, nor could I imagine, but for his life he could 
not tell whether she loved him or not. He 
hoped—he could not, dared not, give up his 
hope—but his suspense almost drove him mad. 

The next rash thing he did was to lay his case 
before her father, but the only reply he got from 
the old gentleman was a scornful laugh, as a 
‘¢ crazy-headed boy,” and prohibition of any fur- 
ther calls at the house. Then he tried letters: 
they were answered briefly, but almost kindly, 
with just enough of seeming affection to keep 
his heart aching with hopes never to be realized. 
He was a poet in heart, and now his love drew 
him out into verse, and Miss Lizzie’s writing- 
desk was half full of his sonnets. But even this 
communication was in some way broken off after 
a while, and then the unlucky lover could only 
watch for her appearance in all sorts of places, 
parties, concerts, church, the street, feasting his 
eyes, and still more deeply poisoning his heart. 

And then came reports of the close attentions 
of others, and the bitter fiend of jealousy tor- 
mented him by day and night. Poor Everard! 
day by day the glory faded from his wild dream 
of more than earthly happiness, until at last the 
end came: Lizzie Burton, his Lizzie, as he had 
been wont to call her in his hours of hope, was 
married to another—a young man of some talent 
and much wealth, for whom it was said she en- 
tertained a strong affection. Everard bore the 
shock better than I expected; he stood up like 
a man of strength, and though his cheek grew 
pale with suffering, and his lips ceased to 
smile, his eye was undimmed, and his soul re- 
fused to yield to his misfortune. ‘It is a bitter 
trial,’ said he, ‘* but perhaps it is well that my 
idol should be taken from me—she was my idol.” 
Still it had been too much for him, and he 
retired into the country to recruit his shattered 
health. 

For some time thereafter, I did not see him, 
though his letters were frequent, and, after 
awhile, cheerful. He was with an uncle, on one 
of the beautiful farms that lie along the banks 
of the Genesee. In the meantime, I heard bad 
news of his false lady. Her husband had been 
a wild piece before his marriage, and even his 
beautiful wife could sober him but for a short 





time. She was beginning to have a world of 
trouble of her own, and I hope I may be forgiven 
if I felt too bitterly when I said to myself, «it js 
good for her, mayhap she will learn now what 
the heartacheis.’’ Poorgirl! she did learn what 
heartache was, and bitter shame, too. About 
six months after Lizzie Burton became Mrs, St. 
John, I went down to see my friend, and a pleas- 
ant re-union we had of it. He had recovered 
his health, and his spirits appeared to be good, 
but his smile, so sad and sweet, was very differ- 
ent from the merry one that Iremembered. He 
showed me the farm, and talked about his daily 
labors and his prospects, never once alluding to 
his disappointment, but when we were alone in 
the evening, he put a small note into my hand, 
saying in a slightly tremulous voice, “this came 
with the wedding cards; I could not endure to 
show it to you at the time.” I recognized the 
hand-writing, and opening it, read as follows: 


My Dear Everarp: 


If, for my amusement, I have trifled too much 
with your feelings, you must forgive my folly. 
You will easily forget me, as you are only a boy 
yet, you know, and such first impressions wear 
off easily. With all good wishes, I remain, 

Truly, your friend, 
Lizziz Sr. Jonny. 


“‘This was the unkindest cut of all.” Ah! 
how bitter to the wounded heart of my poor 
friend it must have been—‘‘ only a boy,” when 
the hot blood of early manhood was coursing 
through his veins like fire. Such cool advice, 
when his heart was almost bursting, if she had 
had one particle of mercy, or of appreciation, she 
would have said nothing. 

I returned it to him, and without a word, we 
retired. Little did we dream what strange 
things were to happen on the morrow. 

We spent the next morning strolling about the 
farm, and devising plans for our amusement 
during my stay, which I intended to prolong for 
a week or two. We were very near the gate of 
the farm-house, when we heard the sound of 
horses’ feet coming rapidly up the plank road. 
This was nothing unusual, but it was not the 
regular, steady sound of trotting; the feet fell 
with the quick, heavy beat of the gallop—the 
horses were evidently running away. A sharp 
curve in the road, and a patch of woodland, pre- 
vented our seeing them until they were close 
upon us, but as they whirled around the turn, 
the swaying carriage struck heavily against a 
tree, and horses, carriage, and inmates were 
hurled in fearful confusion upon the ground. We 
hurriedly disentangled the horses, and as they 
were fairly blown, though uninjured, we had no 
diffiulty in securing them. ‘On examining the 
carriage, we found that it contained a gentleman 
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and lady, the former severely, if not fatally in- 
jured, but the latter having escaped with some 


slight bruises. There was no driver to be seen, 
the lady told us that he had jumped off to water 
the horses, and they had taken fright at some- 
thing before he could regain his seat. 

Assistance had by this time arrived from the 
house, and we carried the sufferers in. The lady 
was soon almost entirely restored, but it was 
some time before the gentleman’s senses returned. 
What was my surprise, when the blood and dust 
were washed from his face, to find that he was 
no less a person than Mr. St. John, whom I had 
seen once or twice since his marriage. 

His female companion then—who was she? 
she was not his wife. I doubt if he himself could 
have told. I learned from him afterward, that 
in a fit of half intoxicated rage he had left his 
wife, threatening never to return, and had picked 
up this woman, he hardly knew where, upon the 
road. Very probably she had picked Aim up, as 
I discovered that he had not a cent of money 
with him, though he assured me that he had been 
well provided when he started. I explained the 
matter as well as I could to Everard’s uncle, and 
in less than half an hour, she was on her way to 
the nearest railway station. That was one part 
of the story that never reached the ears of Lizzie 
St. John. 

Scarcely had the wagon which contained the 
sharper disappeared, when another carriage 
whirled around the curve in the road, and I 
thought that I heard a faint shriek as it pulled 
up by the side of the wreck. It stopped but a 
moment, however, and drove up to the house. 
Suspecting the truth, I left Everard with the 
wounded, but now nearly sober man, and hurry- 
ing to the gate, assisted Mrs. St. John to alight. 
She was nearly fainting with fear and fatigue, 
and leaned heavily upon my arm as we went in. 

“Is he here—is he hurt? for mercy’s sake, 
tell me! is he killed?” gasped the unfortunate 
woman, trembling with agitation. 

‘*Pray, be calm, Mrs. St. John,” said I, ‘‘he 
is here, and is somewhat hurt, but I think he is 
inno immediate danger. Do not distress your- 
self, I assure you, you need have no fear.” 

‘‘But I must seehim. Oh, take me to him at 
once—I must see him !” 

‘‘Are you strong enough yet,” said I, “had 
you not better wait a few minutes ?” 

She attempted to answer, but before she could 
utter a word, the poor creature fainted in my 
arms. By the time the ladies had restored her 
to consciousness, I had apprised both her hus- 
band and Everard Mead of her arrival. The 
latter hastened from the house at once, ‘to go 
for a doctor,” as he said—but the effect upon the 
former was painful to leok upon. His anguish 
of mind and body was terrible, and I began to 





fear for the result. ‘I eannot see her! I dare 
notsee her! Qh, I have so injured her! oh, my 
poor wife—my own, own Lizzie!” 

But he was not destined to see her, nor was 
our chapter of incidents for the day yet full, for 
as I returned to the other room, I saw Mrs. St. 
John in earnest and tearful expostulation with a 
tall old gentleman, whom I at once recognized as 
herfather. She was entreating him to allow her 
to remain with her husband, but he would not 
listen to her, and whether she would or no, she 
must return with him, ‘‘and leave her rascally 
sot of a runaway to his fate.” He went into St. 
John’s room, however, before he departed, and 
loaded him with bitter reproaches, to which the 
wounded man, whose sorrow was all for his wife, 
and whose pride was unbroken, would only reply 
with retorts as bitter. And they went away; 
and St, John’s driver came for the horses, and 
the doctor told us that the life of our charge de- 
pended upon his being kept quiet thereafter, and 
that even now brain fever seemed inevitable. 

To make a long story short, the fever came; 
and after keeping him between life and death 
for many days, it left him as weak as achild. I 
thought that we all did our duty by him, but 
nothing could exceed the care and tenderness 
with which Everard watched and tended him; 
and when at last he became convalescent, and lay 
helpless and spirit-stricken, the man whose life 
had been so darkened by his success, would sit 
by him for hours to amuse, and, yes, instruct 
him, for I could see plainly that now that the 
wounds of the body were healed, my friend was 
trying to reach the deeply seated disease of the 
spirit. And the generous boy succeeded fully 
and perfectly, and Mortimer St. John arose from 
his couch of pain a wiser and a better man—in 
the best sense of the phrase, a new man. All this 
Everard wrote to me, for I had then returned to 
the city, and by my instrumentality old Mr. 
Burton was pacified, and Lizzie, upon whom her 
sorrows had exerted a wonderful influence, was 
permitted to visit her husband. And I went 
down with her. I will not describe their meet- 
ing, but there was one other which I cannot pass 
over. 

All this time, Everard’s name had not been men- 
tioned to Lizzie, and he had studiously avoided 
her upon her arrival, but the morning after, at 
St. John’s request, he came into the room where 
they were sitting. The lady had not been left 
ignorant of the effect of her conduct upon him, 
and it was with a start of pain and surprise, 
almost of anger, that she recognized him as he 
entered. But the expression of her countenance 
changed as her husband said, in a low, earnest 
voice, ‘* Lizzie, it is to Mr. Mead, under God, that I 
owemy restoration, bodily and mental. Ican never 
pay him my debt, nor you either, if you love me.” 
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She gave him her hand—his face was as pale as 
death, but he took it firmly, and replied with a 
smile—such a smile. 

‘‘T am very happy, indeed, if I have been of 
any service to Mrs. St. John, she is an old friend 
of mine.’’ But Lizzie bowed her head upon her 
husband’s shoulder, and wept bitterly; and 
Everard quietly left the room. 

*«Oh !”’ sobbed the conscience-stricken woman, 
‘the has heaped coals of fire upon my head—I 
was so cruel, so thoughtless! Will you not ask 
him to forgive. me?” 

‘*] should think,” said I, ‘‘ that his care of 








Mr. St. John would be proof enough of how per- 
fectly he has forgiven you.” 

And he had forgiven her; but he could never 
furget, and though many years haye passed 
away since then, the wound has never closed 
over. 

He has borne it patiently, however, and (for 
he is now a clergyman) every member of his 
charge can bear witness to his faithful earnest- 
ness and his upright manhood. 

Nevertheless, at times, I cannot help wishing 
that he had not been so bitterly disappointed in 
his ‘* boy love.” 
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FRESH ANECDOTES FROM EUROPE. 





COLLECTED BY THE EDITOR. 





We presume that most of our readers have ! yet nothing is certain. The one great difficulty 


heard of ‘‘the evil eye.” In Italy, when a man 
has the reputation of bearing the evil eye, or of 
being a ‘‘jettatore,” or caster, he is more 
dreaded than if he went around with one of 
those poisoned bouquets of which Borgian 
legends tell. If the jettatore look at a child, it 
falls sick—vide notes to Bulwer’s Rienzi—if he 
gaze very intently at a man, he dies—vide Alex- 
andre Dumas’ droll Impressions of Travel—if 
he look into a shop, its proprietor sells nothing 
all day long—vide the horns hung up before the 
Neapolitan shops to avert the omen. For at the 
present day, as in the earliest ages, in the East 
a horn—the type of blessing and of abundance, 
of voluptuous pleasure, of the ox and of agri- 
culture, of the moon and of Venus Astarte, and 
of the typical curved ark, the new moon-boat— 
is the great spell to turn aside evil enchantment. 
The horse-shoe, which sailors nail to a mast, 
was first used to keep away witches, because it 
resembles horns—and trees and coral rocks, and 
every thing of the kind, were considered sacred 
in the olden time, because their points were 
horn-like. Therefore the Neapolitan wears a 
coral horn, or a crab’s claw, to preserve life.and 
luck; but if he be suddenly taken without a 
horn by the jettatore, he makes the sign of the 
gettatura by closing the hand suddenly, suffering 
only the fore-finger and little-finger to protrude 
after the manner of horns. That this idea of 
the evil eye is extensively current in Italy, ap- 
pears from the following eccentric foreign item: 

‘‘Much talk has been the consequence of a 
hint thrown abroad concerning the possibility 
of the visit of the Pope to Paris, and the corona- 
tion of the emperor in the approaching autumn. 
A great deal of correspondence has already 
passed between the parties concerned, but as 





got over, that of absenting himself from Rome, 
it seems his Holiness regards the project as 
easy of execution, and would willingly agree to 
any proposal that might be made on the part of 
the emperor. The immense impetus that such 
an event as this would give to trade and com- 
merce, the tremendous influx of strangers of all 
countries it would bring to Paris, is an induce- 
ment which might be important enough to annul 
all difficulty ; so one would think. Some people, 
however, even amongst the most devout, have a 
decided objection to the idea, upon the plea of 
his Holiness being the victim of a most severe 
and incurable affliction—one before which gout, 
palsy, rheum, and sciatica are as nought; an 
affliction which, not confined to the sufferer him- 
self, spreads its dire influence over all who ap- 
proach—a disease which affects all on whom the 
sufferer looks: in a word, his Holiness is be- 
lieved to be the most powerful jettatore in all 
Italy ! 

‘So enrooted is this idea amongst the popu- 
lation of Rome, that you will see the lower order 
of people, while throwing themselves on their 
knees to beg his blessing, extend the fore-finger 
of the right hand, to divert the ‘‘ evil eye” which 
he is believed to possess, and which, if not anni- 
hilated in this manner, will bring disease, despair 
and death to those on whom he gazes. The 
most extraordinary thing of all is the fact that, 
while this jettatore is dreaded and abhorred as 
the most cruel gift the Fates can bestow, yet the 
belief in its existence takes nothing from the 
holiness of the Pope Pius, nor from the reverence 
with which his subjects regard him. As proof, 
however, of the extent to which the superstition 
is carried in the Papal States, we may quote the 
circumstance of the railway to Frascati, which 
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occurred not very long ago. In his eagerness 
to render himself useful to the undertaking, his 
Holiness had proposed attending the opening of 
the railway in person, and, by making the festi- 
val a national holyday, to assist in making the 
affair as popular as possible. The foreign con- 
tractors, in their ignorance of the prejudice 
against the luck of his Holiness, were rejoiced 
at this courtesy, and in their delight spread the 
news far and near, distributing handbills all 
over the city, and dispatching messengers to the 
towns and villages in the neighborhood. To 
their great astonishment, however, the news 
was received with any thing but pleasure; the 
propositions for making all things agreeable, the 
promises held out, were met with so mournful a 
silence, that they could not forbear expressing 
their surprise, when one of the officials, under 
the strictest promise of secrecy, and displaying 
his drawer full of unsold tickets issued for the 
occasion, and unsought by any, was fain to con- 
fess the truth. ‘ Have the Pope to bless the 
undertaking, and you will never have one single 
traveler by your railway,” said he to the 
astounded Englishman, who had displayed the 
greatest delight at the Pope’s urbanity. ‘*Good 
heavens! and pray why?” said he, aghast. 
‘‘ Because his Holiness—whom Heaven bless!— 
is the most terrible yettatore in all Italy, and your 
train will be sure to smash before it reaches 
Frascati!” In spite of the laughter and deri- 
sion which the announcement occasioned amongst 
the Englishmen, the proof of the real existence 
of the idea was but too evident in the empty till 
of the company’s bureau; so means were to be 
devised in order to break the horrible spell 
which his Holiness was unconsciously about to 
throw over the undertaking. One of the cardi- 
nals was consulted. His eminence undertook, 
by dint of sacrifice and real sympathy—for 
none mourned the existence of the deadly gift 
more than he—to prevent the consequences 
which else must fall upon the hapless company. 
What his eminence did must ever remain a 


secret; he perhaps was fortunate enough to pro-— 


cure an ‘‘evil eye” of greater power even than 
the Pope’s, but it is certain that, within a day 


. | 
or two of the ceremony, it was announced that | 


the Pope was suffering from indisposition, sup- 
posed to be occasioned by an indigestion of pas- 


said indisposition would prevent him from open- 
ing the railway. The rush for tickets became 
tremendous; and when the day arrived, and it 
became certain that Cardinal , the arch- 
enemy of jettatorit, who can cure the bite of a 
mad dog by a glance, and the sting of a viper by 
& passe of his left hand, was to take his Holi- 
hess’ place, not a ticket was to be had for love 





jolly contractors enjoyed over their wine at re- 
membrance of the utter bewilderment in which 
they had remained when viewing the indiffer- 
ence with which their grand treat was regarded 
by the population of Rome, and many a wink 
has passed from one to the other when alluding 
to the timely help of Cardinal , the indi- 
gestion of pasteechi, and the quantities of warm 
ptisane and comforting cordial his Holiness had 
been compelled to swallow while the ceremony 
was going forward.” 

So much for the ‘‘evil eye.” We have seen 
some very killing black ones among lady-readers 
of Graham—but to turn from eyes to “shiners,” 
or money—read the following from Paris :— 

‘‘A most extraordinary proof of the greedi- 
ness of human nature is furnished by the de- 
mand made by M. Van Hetereu against the city 
of Paris, for renewal of their settlement of ten 
thousand frances a year, made in his favor on the 
occasion of the birth of the King of Rome, which 
he was fortunate enough, as page of the great 
Napoleon, to be commissioned to announce to 
the municipality. M. Van Hetereu was a native 
of the province of Zuyderzee; and therefore, in 
1814, when his province was returned to Holland, 
being no longer a Frenchman, the pension was 
discontinued. M. Van Hetereu, however, now 
comes forward to appeal to the honesty and dig- 
nity of the city of Paris for the renewal of his 
income. He declares that none can respect more 
than he does the motives which led to its discon- 
tinuance through the various governments which 
succeeded that of Napoleon I.; but that, with 
another prince of the same dynasty on the throne, 
he thinks he has a right to claim, not the arrears, 
which, after all, says he, are justly due, but 
simply a life-interest in the government of Louis 
Napoleon as compensation for the loss he has 
sustained by the different upsets which have oc- 
curred since 1814 in France. The astonishment 
of the municipality at such a demand can be 
well imagined. The answer returned was full 
of logic. It was merely the account, as copied 
from their own books, of the presents offered to 
Baron Fave, bearer to the city of Paris of the 





‘news of the birth of the Prince Imperial—fac- 


similes, attested by legal witnesses, of the re- 
ceipts given by Froment Meurice, for the sum 


| paid for a service of plate, manufactured by him 
tecchi. Presently it was understood that the | 








for Baron Fave, and surmounted with his arms 
—of the value of seventeen thousand frances. 
Times are altered since the birth of the King of 
Rome; but the Dutchman will not understand, 
and threatens the city of Paris with a law suit 
if it refuses to accede to his ‘just and legal de- 
mand,’ ” 

‘© A most extraordinary event is about to occur 
at Moscow, about the middle of next month— 


or money. Many and many a laugh have the | the sale of the jewels belonging to the Empress 
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Catherine; which, having been in litigation ever 
since that sovereign’s death, are at last released, 
and already confided to the care of a M. Hertch 
for sale. The greatest diamond merchants in 
Europe are to assemble at Moscow, in order to 
set the proper valuation on these jewels, some 
of which are said to be of the most costly kind. 
The pearls, above all, though only four in num- 
ber, are spoken of as being worth a whole pro- 
vince in Russia, oxen, asses, goods, chattels, 
serfs, wives, children, and all! It is reported 
in Paris that Kramer, the jeweler to the Empress 
Eugenie, is about to dispatch his agent to Mos- 
cow, to purchase a certain aigrette containing a 
saphir étoile, supposed to be the largest known.” 

Among the latest gossip from the capital of 
France, the London Court Journal gives the 
following :— 

‘‘ We are beginning, at last, to feel the effects 
of ‘the dead season,’ in spite of the resistance 
we have so long been making to its approach. 
The Tuileries are growing dull and dispirited— 
nothing is talked of but departure; and yet, not- 
withstanding the outre cuidance of the journals, 
nothing is known of either the when or where 
of these intended journeys. Some are for send- 
ing the emperor to Plombiéres, and the empress 
to Biarritz; others for dispatching the emperor 
to Vichy, and the empress herself to Plombiéres ; 
while a third party—the most numerous, be it 
observed—declare that the first journey will be 
in company, and that their majesties will repair 
together to Baden-Baden! This announcement 
has already had a certain effect in dispatching 
the crowds of indécis, who never know where they 
shall bend their steps, to that fashionable water- 


ing-place, in order to be among the first arrivals, | 





A SKETCH OF 





before the price of lodgings has increased over- 
much, Gossip speaks and spares not, of course, 
concerning this intended journey, and a mar- 
riage in contemplation for Prince Napoleon was 
sure to be the topic upon which all speculation 
hangs. Every one whispers—no one speaks out 
—and so we are left to our own discreet imagin- 
ings. For our own part, in spite of the assumed 
importance of the newsmengers on this peculiar 
subject, we have no belief whatever in the news 
—well knowing that Prince Napoleon himself 
has no matrimonial intentions of any kind, and 
that the busy exertions of all the royal match- 
makers, who are forever occupied with his 
affairs, have become a source of the greatest an- 
noyance tohim. One of these, a royal lady of 
Germany, who pursues him to the death, has 
lately received a lesson from the object of her 
kind solicitude which will, perhaps, put an end 
for the future to her unsought exertions in his 
behalf. His imperial highness, when questioned 
by the royal lady concerning his motive for re- 
fusing the brilliant parti she held out to him, 
simply told the truth—calling things by their 
right names—with his habitual frankness, tell- 
ing, at the same time, the reason why he did so. 
The discomfiture of the lady, who knew perfectly 
well of the existence of the said reasons, but be- 
lieved they were unknown in France, can be well 
imagined, and has given rise to much pleasantry 
at court. They say, however, that the mania of 
the royal lady for match-making has found vent 
in another quarter already, and that she is as 
busily working upon the matrimonial yearnings 
of a certain grand duke as she did upon those 
of Prince Napoleon.” 





GERMAN LIFE. 





One of the most fascinating and truly natural ! 


«¢ good books,”’ which we have read for a long 
time, is the ‘‘ Journal of a Poor Young Lady,” 
by Louise Von Plettenhaus, in which is set 
forth the trials and troubles of a young lady of 
reduced but noble family, who is obliged to 
struggle as governess through the world, and 
who succeeds partly by a loving, faithful, reli- 
gious disposition, and partly by ready tact and 
the indescribable yet mysterious art of keeping 
the spirits up. The following gives some idea 
of the spirit of the work: 


LOUISA TO HER AUNT. 
October 12, 


BreLovep Aunt—I will write all my letter to- 
day, and send it to the post to-morrow, that you 
may hear from me at last. 


You would enjoy 





being in my little room, for I assure you it pos- 
sesses every comfort. Do not be concerned that 
1 arrange my hair without any help, for I do it 
quickly and well—so that even when Sophie has 
time, 1 do not accept her assistance. 

Now I shall tell you about yesterday, and let 
James also hear this, for I know it would give 
him pleasure. I wish, dear aunt, you could 
have seen Frau von Ramberg, as I did, in her 
blue brocaded satin dress, and plume of bird of 
Paradise feathers. Butno! I consider you happy 
in your own little quiet world. Tell Kate that 
Sophie has taken the white feather out of my 
hat, and trimmed it with rose-colored ribbon in- 
stead. It was too showy, and now is much 
plainer, but yet it looks very respectable. 

As to the rest of my wardrobe, it is excellent 
and quite sufficient for me. It would, indeed, 
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be foolish to try to compete in dress with the 
ladies here, who often perform their toilette three 
times a day. When Sophie came to me yester- 
day afternoon to assist me, she was quite shocked 
to find that I had not a single ball-dress; but 1 
assure you she looked somewhat surprised on 
my producing the handsome gown that uncle 
gaveme. She placed white camellias in my hair, 
and also in my breast, and they looked beautiful 
upon the shining bronze-colored dress. For once, 
I was able to rustle down stairs, and through the 
rooms. Several livery servants stood in the 
antechamber. I have since made an exact like- 
ness of one of them, and now send it to James, 
that he may see how his fellows look now-a-days. 
I hope to be able to send him a suit of livery at 
Christmas; but do not mention this to him. 
With the exception of Vollberger, none of the 
servants are so active or so accomplished as he— 
tell him so, dear aunt. 

When I joined the company, I was dazzled 
with the splendor of the dresses and the adorn- 
ment of the rooms—the elderly ladies were at- 
tired in brocaded satin, with head-dresses of 
lappets and feathers—the young ladies were in 
gauze and crape, their ornaments being flowers, 
and what a flow of talk and compliment passed 
between them! The gentlemen, with their white 
cravats and gloves, tripped lightly along the 
smooth floor; the violins were being tuned in 
the orchestra. I must confess that so completely 
overwhelmed was I with the grandeur of the 
scene, that I did not venture through the room 
alone, but willingly submitted myself to Lucy’s 
guidance, who conducted me to where the young 
ladies were assembled. Dear Kate, are you 
afraid? Oh, no! the temptation passed, and I 
did not dance. Do you know why? Because 
no one asked me; at least not till the delusion 
was over. I saw how the old ladies led their 
daughters so prettily through the saloon; how 
the young ladies became more and more lively ; 
how they flew round the room, and then stood 
panting before me. If I could but describe to 
you the looks of scorn and compassion which they 
cast upon me—it made me feel so proud, and 
vow in my own mind never to dance: but not 
on this account have I so decided—no, dearest 
Kate, I thought of your description of such 
scenes. It seemed as if I saw Satan leading the 
company, as though he laid a net covered with 
tinsel and vain glitter in order to catch souls. 
Dearest Kate, you certainly were alone in your 
little chamber at that time: you must have been 
praying for me then, offering up the petition, 
‘‘Lead her not into temptation?” for I suddenly 
felt a wonderful power exerted over my mind; 
the splendor of the scene vanished. I saw only 
& miserable pageant, and wondered at the folly 
of those. who lead such a mad life. 





Herr von Tiilsen now came up and asked me 
to dance, which I declined. Several young gen- 
tlemen followed him; I refused them also. I 
would have left the saloon, had not Lucy 
pressed me to wait for the ices. I remained in 
my quiet little corner, screening my face with 
my bouquet, and indulging my own thoughts. 
Lucy sat in the opposite corner of the sofa—the 
ices were long in coming—Lucy fell asleep—the 
sounds of music and dancing grew more and 
more indistinct—my eyelids became heavier and 
heavier, and at last I followed her example. 
Herr von Tiilsen’s loud laugh awoke us. ‘How 
can you sleep here in the midst of all this noise ?”’ 
I felt just like one who sits in a warm, comfort- 
able room, and hears the storm and wind raging 
outside. He wished to inquire farther into the 
cause of my not dancing, but I did not satisfy 
him. Rosalie and some other ladies, whose 
dresses were soiled with dancing, and who looked 
very much wearied, came over to us, and we 
made room for them on the sofa. Had I still 
been dazzled with the splendor of*the scene as I 
was at first, the infatuation would now have been 
dispelled. There is nothing more wretched- 
looking than a company who are wearied by 
dancing and want of sleep, especially to one who 
feels quite refreshed, as was then my case. I 
was very cheerful on awaking, and only lamented, 
with Lucy, that I had slept when the ices were 
handed round. Herr von Schaffau, who heard 
this, kindly promised to supply us with some 
next day. Herr von Tiilsen looked at him with 
surprise, and turning to Rosalie and me, whis- 
pered in an ironical tone, ‘* Our worthy host is 
in a gracious mood to-day; to what are we in- 
debted for his being attracted hither! He is not 
in the habit of honoring us with his company on 
such occasions.” ‘I should think not,” said I. 
‘*Why so?” ‘Because he would weary here.” 
‘* Many thanks for the compliment!” said Herr 
von Tiilsen, laughing. I was silent—perhaps it 
was rather forward of me to speak so; but, dear- 
est aunt, I have thereby gained myself respect. 
Rosalie agreed with me, and Herr von Tiilsen 
also began to philosophize on the subject. How- 
ever, I soon wished them good morning, and left 
the saloon with Lucy. 

At mid-day, I met our worthy ladies in the 
breakfast room. Frau von Schlichten had deter- 
mined that the conversation lessons should begin 
to-day. If I had been struck the previous night 
by the wretched looks of the company, I was far 
more so now. The gentlemen were the best off 
of the party, as they had gone out shooting; 
the ladies—tired and spent—protested against 
speaking English, as did also the Herr von Tiil- 
sen, who does not understand the language. 
The converstion soon turned upon the past eve- 
ning; Thekla and Friulein von Ramberg dis- 
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played great wit as they criticised the company 
in succession. My indignation rose—Lucy lis- 
tened to all, and even joined in the laughter. I 
felt it was my duty as governess to interfere. 
Dear aunt, you have always doubted my abilities 
in this way, but Kate is right, ‘‘ When the Lord 
places any one in a post, He gives understanding 
for the fulfillment of its duties.” I have gained 
their respect by this also. Herr von Tiilsen 
came to my assistance—‘‘ What say you to all 
this scandal?” said he, jokingly, to me. ‘Do 
you not think it shocking?” Certainly!” I 
quickly replied. ‘*Now you may rest assured 
that your friends criticise you in just a similar 
manner,”~he added, turning playfully to the 
young ladies. ‘Comfort yourselves with that!” 
‘<Do you suppose we have given them cause to 
do so?” asked Thekla, sharply. ‘That does not 
matter,” replied I; ‘‘it depends entirely upon 
the uncharitableness of the judges.”’ ‘Yes, and 
on their love of talking scandal,” chimed in Herr 
yon Tiilsen. ‘*Only recollect that the ladies in 
Graubergen aré at least as much ennuyé as your- 
selves, and you need not be surprised if they, at 
this moment, are conversing in a similar strain.” 
“You should not jest about it,” interrupted I; 
‘«this is, in my opinion, much too serious a mat- 
ter for sport.” ‘I hand over all serious sub- 
jects to Friulein von Ramberg, who likes to dis- 
cuss such points,’’ said Herrvon Tiilsen. “‘ May 
I beg of her to repeat the commandment most 
suitable for the occasion?” ‘You mistake, I 
am not the governess here,” said that lady, 
sharply. ‘The duty then devolves upon me,” 
angwered I, with some dignity. ‘+ We all know 
the ninth Commandment, ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor,’ which simply 
means, that we should love and fear God, that 
we should not caluminate, slander, backbite, or 
bring an evil report against our neighbor; but 
should excuse, speak well of him, and always 
put the most charitable construction on his 
actions.” 

Frau von Schlichten, with some elderly ladies, 
now entered the room, and interrupted our con- 
versation. They had got megrims, and were in 
very badhumor. The company of the preceding 
evening afforded them also a subject whereon to 
exercise their satire, which they did with still 





more bitterness than the young people. « As 
the old cock crows, the young ones learn,” whis- 
pered Herr von Tiilsen to us. ‘Will you not 
repeat the ninth Commandment to the mammas 
also?” asked Thekla. I gave her a stern look, 
and changed the subject. Dearest aunt, you see 
I have not allowed my dignity to die ‘away, but 
I support it best when seeking to promote the 
glory of God—pray for me. Oh, what a comfort 
it is, in the midst of this whirl of gaiety and 
worldly-mindedness, to be able to rest my 
thoughts on those at home, to think of your quiet, 
happy life, and your peaceful abode! I hope to 
send you a large box at Christmas; James will 
have to take the cart for it.. Adieu, dearest aunt ; 
my fond love to you. May God strenghten, and 
give you health, and peace! To Kate, my dar- 
ling Kate, I send a thousand kisses. Does James 
still superintend my little colony? It is of no 
consequence now if David treads on the box-bor- 
der, as box is no longer in fashion. Only think! 
Herr von Schaffau sent a large iced tart for 
Lucy and me to our room. I have made a like- 
ness of Vollberger, with the dish in his hand; it 
is intended for James, I only wish that the tart 
he is carrying were a real one! Fondest love 
and kisses from your own Lutv. 

P. S.—I have something funny to tell you, 
dearest Kate, only you must not think me very 
impudent. Friiulein von Ramberg asked me 
what was my real motive for not dancing. (You 
must know that she has taken upon herself your 
office of trying to make me humble, but she 
adopts a different method, and it rouses all my 
indignation.) I replied that I had never had an 
opportunity of learning to dance with those of 
my own rank. ‘Pray, whom do you consider 
of your own rank?” said she. * Families who 
can count their ancestry for thirty-two genera- 
tions,” I answered. ‘*My aunt is extremely 
particular on this point, and the first wound our 
family pride ever received was in the union of 4 
near relative with the Countess R. a short time 
since.” ‘Thirty-two generations! and a mar- 
riage with a Countess R., a mésalliance?” 
‘‘ Undoubtedly !” said I, with some pride; ‘no 
further back than a hundred years her family 
kept a baker’s shop.” 





INNOCENCE. 


Whence learned she this? 0, she was innocent! 
And to be innocent is Nature’s wisdom! ~ 

The fledge-dove knows the prowlers of the air, 
Feared soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter. 
And the young steed recoils upon his haunches, 





The never yet seen adder’s hiss first heard, 
O, surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes 

Is that fine sense which to the poor in heart 
By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness 
Reveals the approach of evil. 
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BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. 





(From the great forthcoming work on Brazil, by Rev. J. C. Fletcher, published by Childs & Peterson.] 


Tue German, the Englishman, and their de- 
scendants, have no characteristic more marked 
than the home-feeling. The firaside circle, with 
its joys and cares, does not belong to the Gaul 
or to the Italian. The southern European has 
much in his delicious climate to make him an 
out-of-door being. The old Roman was one who 
lived in public. His existence seemed to be a 
portion of the forum, the public bath, the circus, 
and the theatre. ‘‘ Without books, magazines, 
and newspapers, without letters to write, and 
with a fine climate always attracting him into 
the open air, there was nothing to call him home 
but the requisitions of eating and sleeping.” 
The city of Pompeii probably contained not more 
than twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and only 
one-sixth of its space has been exhumed. In 
that small district there have been found public 
edifices merely for theatrical entertainment, 
which will seat seventeen thousand spectators. 
Most of the nations descended from the Romans 
are, like them, without the endearing associa- 
tions connected with the word home. There is, 
however, an important exception to this rule in 
the case of the Portuguese nation, which, in 
every other respect, is more Roman than any 
living people. The home and the family exist; 
and doubtless the Lusitanians owe this to the 
Moors, who engrafted upon the Latin stock some- 
thing of Oriental exclusiveness. The Portuguese 
and their American descendants to this day 
watch with a jealous eye their private abodes, 
and, spending many of their hours within those 
precincts which are their castles, the home at- 
tachments and family associations have been 
cherished and perpetuated, 

I propose in this chapter to consider the resi- 
dence and the family, to trace the education of 
the children to that age when they go forth to 
occupy the position of adult years. 

The city-home is not an attractive place; for 
the carriage-house and stable are upon the first 
floor, while the parlor, the alcoves, and the 
kitchen are in the second story. Not unfre- 
quently a small area or court-yard occupies the 
space between the coach-house and the stable, 
and this space separates, on the second floor, the 
kitchen from the dining-room. 

The engraving represents one of the older city- 
residences at Rio. The access to the staircase, 
is through the great door whence the carriage 
thunders out on festas and holidays. At night 
it is shut by iron bars of prison-like dimensions. 
Every lock, bolt, or mechanical contrivance seem 
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DWELLING-HOUSE. 


as if they might have come from the Pompeiian 
department of the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 
The walls, composed of broken bits of stone 
cemented by common mortar, are as thick as 
those of a fortress. 

In the daytime you enter the great door, and 
stand at the bottom of the staircase; but neither 
knocker nor bell announce your presence. You 
clap your hands rapidly together; and, unless 
the family is of the highest class, you are sure 
to be saluted by a slave from the top of the 
stairs with ‘Quem é?” (Whoisthere?) Ifyou 
should behold your friends in the balcony, you 
not only, if intimate, salute by removing the 
hat, but move quickly the fingers of your hand, 
as if you were beckoning to some one. 

The furniture of the parlor varies in costliness 
according to the degree of style maintained; but 
what you may always expect to find is a cane- 
bottomed sofa at one extremity, and three or 
four chairs arranged in precise parallel rows, 
extending from each end of it toward the middle 
of the room. In company, the ladies are ex- 
pected to oceupy the sofa and the gentlemen the 
chairs. 

The town-residences in the old city always 
seemed to me gloomy beyond description. But 


the same cannot be said of the new houses, and 


of the lovely suburban villas, with their sur- 
roundings of embowering foliage, profusion of 
flowers, and overhanging fruits. Some portions 
of the Santa Theresa, Larangeiras, Botafogo, 
Catumby, Engenho Velho, Praia Grande, and 
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San Domingo, cannot be surpassed for their 
beautiful and picturesque houses in the Brazilian 
style. 

There are various classes of society in Brazil 
as well as elsewhere, and the description of one 
would not hold good for another; but, having 
sketched the house, I shall next endeavor to 
trace the inmates from infancy to adult life. 

The Brazilian mother almost invariably gives 
her infant to a black to be nursed. As soon as 
the children become too troublesome for the com- 
fort of the senhora, they are dispatched to 
school; and woe betide the poor teachers who 
have to break in those vivacious specimens of 
humanity! Accustomed to control their black 
nurses, and to unlimited indulgence from their 
parents, they set their minds to work to contrive 
every method of baffling the efforts made to re- 
duce them to order. This does not arise from 
malice, but from want of parental discipline. 
They are affectionate and placable, though im- 
patient and passionate—full of intelligence, 
though extremely idle and inacapable of pro- 
longed attention. They readily catch a smatter- 
ing of knowledge: French and Italian are easy 
to them, as cognate tongues with their own. 
Music, singing, and dancing suit their volatile 
temperaments; and I have rarely heard better 
amateur Italian singing than in Rio de Janeiro 
and Bahia. Pianos abound in every street, and 
both sexes become adept performers. The opera 
is maintained by the government, as it is in 
Europe, and the first musicians go to Brazil. 
Thalberg triumphed at Rio de Janeiro before he 
came to New York. The manners and address 
of Brazilian ladies are good, and their carriage 
is graceful. It is true that they have no fund of 
varied knowledge to make a conversation agree- 
able and instructive; but they chatter nothings 
in a pleasant way, always excepting a rather 
high tone of voice, which I suppose comes from 
frequent commands given to Congo or Mozam- 
bique. Their literary stores consist mostly of 
the novels of Balzac, Eugene Sue, Dumas, pere 
et fils, George Sand, the gossiping pacotilhas 
and the /folhetim of the newspapers. Thus they 
fit themselves to become wives and mothers. 

Dr. P. da S., a gentleman who takes a deep 
interest in all matters of education, and whose 
ideas are practically and successfully applied to 
his own children, who possess solid acquirements 
as well as graceful accomplishments, once said 
to me, ‘‘I desire with all my heart to see the 
day when our schools for girls will be of such a 
character that a Brazilian daughter can be pre- 
pared, by her moral and intellectual training, to 
become a worthy mother, capable of teaching 
her own children the elements of education and 
the duties which they owe to God and man; to 
this end, sir, I am toiling.” Such schools are 





increasing, and some are very excellent; but, in 
eight cases out of ten, the Brazilian father thinks 
that he has done his duty when he has sent his 
daughter for a few years to a fashionable school 
kept by some foreigner; at thirteen or fourteen 
he withdraws her, believing that her education 
is finished. If wealthy, she is already arranged 
for life, and in a little time the father presents 
to his daughter some friend of his own, with the 
soothing remark, ‘Minha filha, this is your 
future husband.” A view of diamonds, laces, 
and carriages dazzles her mental vision, she 
stifles the small portion of heart that may be left 
her, and quietly acquiesces in her father’s ar- 
rangement, probably consoling herself with the 
reflection that it will not be requisite to give her 
undivided affections to the affianced companion, 
that near resemblance of her grandfather. Now 
the parents are at ease. The care of watching 
that ambitious young lady devolves on her hus- 
band, and thenceforth he alone is responsible. 
He, poor man, having a just sense of his own un- 
fitness for such a task, places some antique rela- 
tive as a duenna to the young bride, and then 
goes to his counting-house in happy security. 
At night he returns and takes her to the opera, 
there to exhibit the prize that his contos have 
gained, and to receive the congratulations of his 
friends on the lovely young wife that he has 
bought. ‘’Tis an old tale;” and Brazil has not 
a monopoly of such marriages. 

Then the same round of errors recommences ; 
her children feel the effects of the very system 
that has rendered the mother a frivolous and 
outward being. She sallies forth on Sundays and 
festas, arm-in-arm with her husband or brother, 
the children preceding, according to their age, 
all dressed in black silk, with neck and arms 
generally bare, or at most a light scarf or cape 
thrown over them, their luxuriant hair beauti- 
fully arranged and ornamented, and sometimes 
covered with a black lace veil; prayer-book in 
hand, they thus proceed to church. Mass being 
duly gone through, and a contribution dropped 
into the poor-box, they return home in the same 
order as before. 

It is often matter of surprise to Northerners 
how the Brazilian ladies can support the rays of 
that unclouded sun. Europeans glide along 
under the shade of bonnets and umbrellas; but 
these church-going groups pass on without ap- 
pearing to suffer, seldom using even a small 
parasol. 

You remark, in these black-robed, small- 
waisted young ladies, a contrast to the ample 
dame who follows them. A Brazilian matron 
generally waxes wondrously broad in a few 
years—probably owing to the absence of out- 
door exercise, of which the national habits de- 
prive her. It cannot be attributed to any want 
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GOING TO MASS. 


of temperance; for we must always remember 
that Brazilian ladies rarely take wine or any 
stimulant. On ‘‘ state occasions,’ when healths 
are drunk, they only touch it for form’s sake. 
During many years of residence, I cannot recall 
a single instance of a lady being even suspected 
of such a vice, which, in their eyes, is the most 
horrible reproach that can be cast upon the cha- 
racter. Estdé bebido, (he is drunk,) pronounced 
in the high and almost scolding pitch of a Bra- 
zilian woman, is one of the severest and most 
withering reproaches. In some parts of the 
country the expression for a dram is um baieta 
Inglez, (an English overcoat,) and the term for 
an intoxicated fellow, in the northern provinces, 
is Elle esté bem Inglez, (he is very English.) The 
contrast been the general sobriety of all classes 
of Brazilians and the steady drinking of some 
foreigners, and the regular ‘‘blow-out” of 
others is painful in the extreme. 

Wives in Brazil do not suffer from drunken 
husbands; butemany of the old Moorish preju- 
dices make them the objects of much jealousy. 
There is, however, an advance in this respect; 
and, far more frequently than formerly, women 
are seen out of the church, the ball-room, and 
the theatre. 

Nevertheless, owing to the prevailing opinion 
that ladies ought not to appear in the streets un- 
less under the protection of a male relative, the 
lives of the Brazilian women are dull and monoto- 
nous to a degree that would render melancholy a 
European or an American lady. 

At early dawn all the household is astir, and 
the principal work is performed before nine 
o'clock. Then the ladies betake themselves to 
the baleonies for a few hours, to ‘loll about 
generally,” to gossip with their neighbors, and 
to look out for the milkman and for the quitan- 
deiras. The former brings the milk in a cart of 








novel construction to the foreigner—or at least — 
he has never seen such a vehicle used for this 
purpose before going to Brazil. The cow is the 
milk-cart! Before the sun has looked over the 
mountains, the vacca, accompanied by her calf, 
is led from door to door by a Portuguese peasant. 
A little tinkling bell announces her presence. 
A slave descends with a bottle and receives an 
allotted portion of the refreshing fluid, for which 
he pays about sixpence English. One would 
suppose that all adulteration is thus avoided. 


The inimitable Punch says, if in the human * 


world the ‘‘ child is father to the man,” in the 
London world the pump is father to the cow— 
judging from the results, (i. e. the milk sold in 
that vast metropolis.) Alas! mankind is the 
same in Brazil that it is in London. Milk may 
be obtained pure from the cow if you stand in 
the balcony and watch the operation; otherwise 
your bottle is filled from the tin can carried by 
the Oportoense, and which can has oftentimes a 
due proportion of the water that started from 
the top of Corcovado, and has gurgled down the 
aqueduct and through the fountain at the corner 
of the street. 

The quitandeiras are the venders of vegetables, 
oranges, guavas, maracujas, (fruits of the pas- 
sion-flower,) mangoes, doces, sugar-cane, toys, 
etc. They shout out their stock in a lusty voice, 
and the different cries that attract attention re- 
mind one of those of Dublin or Edinburgh. The 
same nasal tone and high key may be noticed 
in all. Children are charmed when their favorite 
old black tramps down the street with toys or 
doces. Here she comes, with her little African 
tied to her back and her tray on her head. She 
sings— 

“Cry meninas, cry meninos, 
Papa has money in plenty, 
Come buy, ninha, ninha, come buy!” 
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and, complying with the inyitation, down run 
the little meninos and meninas, to buy doces 
doubly sugared, to the evident destruction of 
their gastric juices and teeth. Be it remarked, 
en passant, that no profession has more patron- 
age in Rio than that of dentistry. 

At length there appears at the head of the 
street that charm of a Brazilian lady’s day—the 
peddler of silks and muslins. He announces his 
approach by the click of his covado, (measuring- 
stick,) and is followed by one or more blacks 
bearing tin-cases on their heads. He walks up- 
stairs sure of a welcome; for, if they need no- 
thing of his wares, the ladies have need of the 
amusement of looking them over. The negroes 
deposit the boxes on the floor and retire, 
Then the skillful Italian or Portuguese displays 
one thing after another; and he manages very 
badly if he cannot prevail on the economical 
lady to become the possessor of at least one 
cheap bargain. As to payment, there is no need 
of haste: he will call again next week, or take 
it by installments—just as the senhora finds 
best; only he should like senhora to have that 
dress—it suits her complexion so well; he 
thought of the senhora as soon as he saw it; 





THE QUITANDEIRA, 
and the price—a mere nada. Then, too, he has 
a box of lace, some just made—a new pattern 
for the ends of towels, insertion for pillow-cases, 

and trimmings for under-garments. 
Some families have negresses who are taught 
to manufacture this lace—the thread for which 
is brought from Portugal—and their fair owners 








THE BRAZILIAN LADY’S DELIGHT. 


make considerable profit by exchanging the pro- 
ducts of their lace-cushions for articles of cloth- 
ing. One kind of needle-work in which they 
excel is called crivo. It is made by drawing out 
the threads of fine linen and darning in a pat- 
tern. The towels that are presented to guests 
after dinner are of the most elaborate workman- 
ship, consisting of a broad band of erivo finished 
by a trimming of wide Brazilian thread-lace. 
These Italian and Portuguese peddlers sell 
the most expensive and beautiful articles. A 
Brazilian lady’s wardrobe is almest wholly pur- 
chased at home. Evenif she do not buy from 
the moscato, she dispatches a black to the Rua 
do Ouvidor or Rua da Quitanda, and orders an 
assortment to be sent up, from which she selects 
what is needed. The more modern ladies begin 
to wear bonnets, but these are always removed 
in church. Almost every lady makes her own 
dresses, or, at least, cuts them out and arranges 
them for the slaves to sew, with the last patterns 
from Paris near her, She sits in the midst of a 
circle of negresses, for she well knows that ‘‘ as 
the eye of the master maketh the horse fat,” 80 
the eye of the mistress maketh the needle to 
move. She answers to the description of the 
good woman in the last chapter of Proverbs :— 
‘She riseth up while it is yet night, and giveth 
a portion to her maidens; she maketh fine linen 
[erivo and lace] and selleth it;” and, though 
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her hands do not exactly lay hold on the spindle 
and distaff, yet ‘‘she looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness,” always excepting that taken on the 
balcony. 

We may infer that the habits of servants were 
the same in Solomon’s time as in Brazil at the 
present day, judging by the amount of trouble 
they have always given their mistresses. A 
lady of high rank in Brazil declared that she 
had entirely lost her health in the interesting 
occupation of scolding negresses, of whom she 
possessed some scores, and knew not what occu- 
pation to give them in order to keep them out 
of mischief. A lady of noble family one day 
asked a friend of mine if she knew any one who 
desired to give out washing, as she (the senhora) 
had nine lazy servants at home, for whom there 
was no employment. She piteously told her 
story, saying, ‘‘ We make it a principle not to 
sell our slaves, and they are the torment of my 
life, for I cannot find enough work to keep them 
out of idleness and mischief.’’ Another, a mar- 
chioness, said that her blacks ‘‘ would be the 
death of her.” 

Slavery in Brazil, setting aside any moral 
consideration of the question, is the same which 
we find the ‘‘ world over,”’—viz. It is an expen- 
sive institution, and is, in every way, very poor 
economy. When I have looked upon the care- 
less, listless work of the bondman, and have 
watched the weariness of flesh to the owner, I 
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have sometimes thought the latter was most to 
be pitied. Any cruelty that may be inflicted 
upon the blacks by the whites is amply avenged 
by the vices introduced in families, and the 
troublesome anxiety given to masters. 

One of the trials of a Brazilian lady’s life is 
the surveillance of the slaves who are sent into 
the streets for the purpose of marketing and car- 
rying water. 

The markets in Rio are abundantly supplied 
with all kinds of fish and vegetables. Of the 
former there are many delicate species unknown 
in the North. Large prices are given for the 
finer kinds. One called the garopa is much 
sought for as a piece de résistance for the supper- 
table on a ball-night. Fifty milreis (about 25 
cents) are given on such occasions. A fish is 
always the sign of a casa de pasto, or common 
restaurant, at Rio. 

The market near the Palace Square is a plea- 
sant sight in the cool of the morning. Fresh 
bouquets shed a fragrance around, and the green 
vegetables and bright fruits contrast well with 
the dark faces of the stately Mina negresses who 
sell them. ‘‘ What is the price of this?” 


‘¢ What will the senhor give?” is the common 
reply; and woe betide the first efforts of a poor 
innocent ship’s steward in his early attempts at 
negotiation with these queenly damsels, whose 
air seems to indicate that with them to sell or 
not to sell is equally indifferent and beneath 
their notice. 


(EUTERPE EDULIS.) 
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The indigenous fruits of the country are ex- 
ceedingly rich and various. Besides oranges, 
limes, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples, which are 
well known among us, there are mangoes, ba- 
eee nanas, fruitas da conda, maracuja, pomegranates, 
ante mammoons, goyabas, jambos, aracas, combocas, 
ie cajus, cajas, mangabas, and many other species 
Bat: whose names are Hebrew to Northern ears, but 
se which quickly convey to a Brazilian the idea of 
ie rich, refreshing, and delicate fruits, each of 
ual which has a peculiar and delicious flavor. 
at With such a variety to supply whatever is to 





be desired, in view of either the necessaries or 
luxuries of life, none need complain. These 
articles are found in profusion in the markets, 
and also hawked about through the town and 
suburbs by slaves and free negroes, who gene- 
rally carry them in baskets upon the head. 
Persons who wish to purchase have only to call 
them by a suppressed whistle, (something like 
pronouncing imperfectly the word tissue,) which 
they universally understand as an invitation to 
walk in and display their stock. 

In an outer circle of the market mentioned 
you find small shops filled with birds and ani- 
mals. Here gay macaws and screaming parrots 
keep up a perpetual concert with chattering apes 
and diminutive monkeys. At a little distance 
outside are huge piles of oranges, panniers of 
other fruits ready to be sold to the retailer and 
the guitandeiras, wicker-baskets filled with chick- 
ens and bundles of palmito for cooking. It 
makes one sad to think that the procuring of 
these palmito sticks has destroyed a graceful 
palm, (Euterpe edulis,) but what is there that 
we are not ready to sacrifice to that maelstrom, 
the stomach? One of those beautiful trees I 
sketched at Constancia, fifty miles from Rio. 
It was not straight, as we usually find it, but 
gracefully curved; and, as it lifted its slender 
form and tufted summit above the tropic forest, 
it presented a picture of such uncommon loveli- 
ness, that day after day I visited the spot to 
drink my fill of beauty. 

Here comes the black*cook, José or Cesar, 
basket on arm, counting with his fingers, and 
bent on beating down to the lowest price the 
white-teethed Ethiopian who presides, in order 
that he may have a few vintems, filched from 
his master, to spend, as he returns home, in the 
purchase of a little cacha¢a ‘‘ para matar o bizxo,” 
(to kill the beast.) What this much-feared ani- 
mal is has never been ascertained; but certainly, 
judging from the protracted effort that is required 
to kill him, he must be possessed of remarkable 
tenacity of life—a sort of phoenix among ani- 
mals! The fish, vegetables, fruit, and indispen- 
sable chickens, being purchased to his satisfac- 
tion, he next goes to the street appropriated to 
the butchers. Here he buys some beef, lean but 
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A BARGAIN. 


not ill-flavored, an apology for mutton easily 
mistaken for patriarchal goat, or a soft, pulpy 
substance, considered a great delicacy, (appro- 
priately termed, by the Emerald Islanders, 
‘‘ staggering Bob,”’)—the flesh of an unfortunate 
calf that had scarcely time to look at the blue 
sky ere it was consigned to the butcher’s knife. 
Then he proceeds to the venda to purchase the 
little dose for his dizo, and wends home in high 
good-humor, to prepare breakfast. 

In many families a cup of strong coffee is 
taken at sunrise, and then a substantial meal 
later in the morning. Dinner is usually served 
about one or two o’clock—at least, where the 
hours of foreigners have not been adopted. Soup 
is generally presented, and afterward meat, fish, 
and pastry at the sametime. Except at dinners 
of ceremony, an excellent dish, much relished 
by foreigners, always finds a place on a Brazilian 
table. It is compounded of the feijao, or black 
beans of the country, mingled with some carne 
secea (jerked beef) and fat pork. Furinha, or 
mandioca-flour, is sprinkled over it, and it is 
worked into a stiff paste. This farinha is the 
bread for the million, and is the principal food 
of the blacks throughout the country, who would 
consider it much detériorated by being eaten in 
any other manner than with the fingers. It is 
an excellent and nutritious diet, and with it they 
can endure the hardest labor. Coffee or maté 
are often taken after dinner, and the use of tea 
is becoming more common. The ‘cha nacional” 
bids fair to rival that of China; but the maté, 
though not generally used in the Middle and 
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Northern provinces, is considered more whole- 
some than tea, being less exciting to the nerves. 
Some families have supper frequently of fish; 
but in others nothing substantial is taken after 
dinner, and they retire very early to rest. Rio 
is as quiet at ten o’clock P. M. as European 
cities at two in the morning. Even the theatre- 
goers make but little noise, as they are generally 
on foot—at least, if they reside in the city. So 
much do the places of public amusement depend 
on the pedestrians, that if the evening is de- 
cidedly rainy, it is usual to postpone the per- 
formance until another night. It must be re- 
membered that half an hour’s rain transforms 
the streets of Rio into rushing canals, all the 
drainage being on the surface. On a drenching 
day, the pretos de yanho, or porters, who lounge 
at the corner of every street, make a good har- 
vest by carrying people on their backs across 
these impromptu streams. Sales are often an- 
nounced with this condition:—‘‘The weather 
permitting.” 


THE ANGOLIAN’S REPROACH. 


One of the greatest delights for the black 
population of Rio, is the necessity of carrying 
water from the chafariz, or public fountain, or 
from the water-pipe, which is at the corner of 
almost every street. Blackey lazily lounges out 
with his barril under his arm, and happy is 
Congo if he espies a long queue of his compa- 
triets awaiting their turn at the stopcock. Here 
the news of their little world is told amid bursts 














of Ethiopian laughter, or a small flirtation is 
carried on with Rosa or Joaquinha from the next 
street; or, perhaps, there is an upbraiding lec- 
ture administered by some jetty damsel from 
Angola, whose voice, to his consternation, is by 
no means pianissimo. There is another out-door 
affair much more congenial: i. ¢. many a sly at- 
tempt to kill the bixo is made at the adjoining 
venda while the water pours into the barrils of 
the earlier comers, 

Some mistresses, however, who find that their 
cooks have always to wait for the water, make 
arrangements with the water-carriers, who per- 
ambulate the streets with an immense hogshead 
mounted on wheels, and drawn by amule. This 
vehicle, during a fire, (not a frequent occur- 
rence,) is required to supply the fire-engines. 
These men are generally natives of Portugal or 
the Azores, and seem eminently qualified by na- 
ture to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
They carry the water up-stairs and pour it into 
large earthern jars, which bring to mind the 
water-pots at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 
The huge earthen vases are arranged on stands 
in places where there is a current of air, and the 
liquid element in them acquires a coolness 
which, though not equal to the iced-water of the 
United States, possesses a delightful frigidity. 
Ice is in Brazil an expensive luxury, brought 
solely from North America, and not in general 
use even in Rio, and, of course, unknown in the 
country. Boston apples and ice are both in the 
highest esteem; but the latter was rejected, as 
altogether unwholesome, upon its introduction 
in 1833, and the first cargo was a total loss to 
the adventurers. At the present time both com- 
mand a,good price; and in the month of Janu- 
ary, the quitandeiras may be heard crying out 
lustily, ‘*‘Macaas Americanas,” (American ap- 
ples,) which they sell for five or six vintems 
each. 

The Fluminensian lady has occasionally some 
respite from slave-watching and household cares, 
when the senhor takes her to Petropolis or Ti- 


juca, or perhaps gives her a few weeks of fresh 


air at Constancia or Nova Fribourgo, Such 
visits are not, however, so frequent as one 
would wish, and the senhora must content her- 
self with festas, the opera, and a ball, as a re- 
lief from her usual round of duties. An even- 
ing-party in Rio generally means a ball. Fami- 
liar intercourse with the higher families is diffi- 
cult of attainment by foreigners; but when the 
stranger is admitted, he is received en famille, 
and all ceremony is laid aside. In such home- 
circles the evenings are often spent in music, 
dancing, and games of romps. Here men of 
highest position are sometimes seen unbending 
their stiff exteriors, and joining heartily in inno- 
cent mirth. A game called ‘‘pilha tres” is a 
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THE ILHEO WATER-VENDER. 


favorite, and is quite as wild and noisy as ‘‘pussy 
wants a corner.” An American gentleman in- 
formed me that on one occasion he joined in this 
play with a Minister of the Empire, the Vis- 
countess, (his wife,) two senators, an ex-minis- 
ter-plenipotentiary, three foreign charges d’af- 
faires, and the ladies and children of the family. 
No one feared any loss of dignity by thus laying 
aside, for the moment, his ordinary gravity, and 
all seemed to enjoy themselves in the highest 
degree. 

The Brazilians have large families, and it is 
not an uncommon thing to find ten, twelve, or 
fifteen children to a single mother. I sawa 
gentleman—a planter—in the province of Minas- 
Geraes, who was one of twenty-four children by 
the same mother. I afterward was presented to 
this worthy matron at Rio de Janeiro. 

I am persuaded that there is much of the 
home-element among the Brazilians. Family 
féte-days and birthdays are celebrated with en- 
thusiasm. Though the standard of general 
morality is very much lower than that of the 
United States and England, I believe it to be 
above that of France, and there is a home-feeling 
diffused among all classes, which tends to render 
the Brazilian a more order-loving man than the 
Gaul. With a pure religion his excellencies 
would make him infinitely superior to the 
latter. 

The education of the Brazilian boy is better 
than that of his sister. There is, however, a 
great deal of superficiality—he is made a ‘little 


old man” before he is twelve years of age—hav- 
ing his stiff black silk hat, standing collar, and 
cane; and in the city he walks along as if every- 
body were looking at him, and as if he were 
encased in corsets. He does not run, or jump, 
or trundle hoop, or throw stones, as boys in Eu- 
rope and North America. At an early age he is 
sent to a collegio, where he soon acquires the 
French language and the ordinary rudiments of 
education in the Portuguese. Though his pa- 
rents reside in the city, he boards in the collegio, 
and only on certain occasions does he see his 
father or mother. He learns to write a ‘good 
hand,” which is a universal accomplishment 
among the Brazilians ; and most of the boys of 
the higher classes are good musicians, become 
adepts in the Latin, and many of them are 
taught to speak English with creditable fluency. 
The examination was formerly a great anni- 





versary, when the little fellows were starched 
up in their stiffest clothes, and their minds were 
‘‘crammed” for the occasion. The boys acted 
their parts, and the various professores, in exalt- 
ation of their office, read or delivered memoriter 
speeches to the admiring parents; and the whole 
was wound up by some patron of the school 
crowning with immense wreaths the “good 
boys” who stood highest during the session. 
The collegio then took a vacation of a few weeks, 





and commenced again with its boarders, the 
‘very young gentlemen” students. But these 
things have greatly changed for the better, and 
: many collegios are ably conducted. 





TRIFLES. 
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It is a note 
Of upstart greatness to observe and watch 


For those poor trifies, which the noble mind 
Neglects and scorns. Ben JoNnsoON. 















THE DAHLIA. 


It is generally known that the dahlia is a native 
ef Mexico, and was introduced into England about 
sixty years ago. It is only within a comparatively 
recent period, however, that it has been elevated to 
the rank which it now holds as a rich and beautiful 
flower—in fact, next to the rose, the most superb 
ornament of the garden. The plant flourishes in a 
great diversity of climates, though in warm latitudes 
it blooms longer, and with colors of intense brilliancy. 
The varieties are very numerous, comprising nearly 
every shade and hue, and with every style of tipped 
and striped petals. Blue, alone, of the colors, has 
not been attained as yet. The dahlia is a tuberous- 
rooted plant, and is propagated by division of the 
root, care being taken that each piece has one or 
more buds attached to it; these buds, or eyes, as 
they are termed, are not scattered all over the tuber, 
but are collected in a ring around the collar of the 
root. These eyes, when the root is in a dry state, 
are searcely perceptible, but may be discovered if 
planted in a gently warm hot-bed. A considerable 
portion of the roots are without any buds, and are 
called blind tubers. These will remain in the ground 
for years, and will send out abundance of fibrous 
roots, but they will not send up any shoots. The 
dahlia loves a cool and tolerably rich soil, somewhat 
sandy. The blooms are benefited by thinning out, 
and may be greatly improved by shading, and pro- 
tection from heavy dews. The tubers should be 
planted four feet apart, each way, and about four 
inches deep, and whatever may be the number of 
eyes that vegetate, only one should be allowed to 
grow, as each plant should have but one leading 
stalk, which must always be securely tied to the 
trellis or stake that is intended for its support. If 
the main stalk is properly secured, the side-branches 
can be easily kept from breaking, by connecting 
them with each other, at about half their length, and 
at the same time encircling the whole plant with a 
string in such a way that all the branches can rest 
upon it; and if these branches are numerous, a part 
of them must be cut off, as very bushy plants, in 
general, produce but few flowers. Propagation is 
sometimes effected by cuttings and grafting, and 
new varieties are procured from seed. But the best 
mode is by a division of the tubers, done in such a 
manner as to give to each tuber an eye, as without 
it the tuber would be good for nothing. The rules 
which have been adopted by English amateurs for 
the comparison of dahlias with each other, in deter- 
mining their value, are, that the flowers must form 
as near a hemisphere as possible; they must be 
rose-leaved, that is, must have their petals round 
and entire, not jagged or fringed; if selfs, that is, 
of one color, then the color must be bright and clear, 
but if variegated, they must be regularly so, with 
each petal marked like its neighbor, and not irregu- 
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larly spotted; the flowers, too, must be supported 
on stems which hold them out beyond the foliage, 
and render them distinct to the eye. It is uni- 
versally admitted by florists that whatever may be 
the peculiar form of the dahlia, its petals should be 
regular in their shape, and their color bright and 
distinct. The perfecting of these qualities depends, 
of course, very much upon the richness of the soil 
and the kind of culture. 


€ULTIVATION OF TRE SALVIA. 

The salvia is a very ornamental flower, and is 
easily cultivated. It comprises about half a dozen 
varieties. That known as “patens,” having large 
flowers of the finest ultra-marine blue perhaps to be 
found in the vegetable kingdom, is a very fine plant 
for bedding out, to form a mass of color in the 
flower-garden; by pegging down the shoots as they 
grow, the dwarfish compact habit will be attained, 
so necessary to good effect. Another variety has 
fine purple flowers—another, violet-purple and lilac 
flowers, also, crimson-scarlet, vermilion-scarlet, and 
plain scarlet. The mode of propagation most ad- 
vantageously pursued, is to take off the cuttings at 
a joint, about four inches in length, trim off the 
lower leaves, and insert them in good rich soil, com- 
posed of loam and leaf-mould, equal parts, in pots 
ef about six inches diameter, ten or twelve in a pot. 
If this is done early in the season, they will require 
the aid of a hot-bed to make them strike freely. 
After they are rooted, which will, in general, be in 
about a fortnight, they should be potted off into pots 
of about three inches in diameter, and again plunged 
into the bed till they are well established. When 
the roots fill the pots, they should be shifted into 
the next size—this being repeated till they are 
turned into the border. They should then, as they 
grow, be tied to astake—if not intended for dwarfs 
—as they are very brittle, and liable to be broken 
by the wind. Thus treated, they will bloom hand- 
somely in the autumn, and make a fine show if the 
colors are mingled. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FLOWERS. 

To produce a general formation of flower-buds, it 
is necessary that there should be some general pre- 
disposing natural or constitutional cause, and this 
cause is the accumulation of sap and of secreted mat. 
ter; therefore, whatever tends to retard the free flow 
of sap, and causes it to accumulate, will cause the 
production of flower-buds or sterility. And, on the 
other hand, whatever tends to produce excessive 
vigor, causes the dispersion of sap, or prevents its 
elaboration, and causes sterility. Transplantation, 
with a partial destruction of roots, age, or high tem- 
perature accompanied by a dry atmosphere, training 
obliquely or in an inverted direction, a constant de- 
struction of the extremities of young growing 
branches, will all eause an accumulation of sap and 
secretion; and, consequently, all such circumstances 
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are favorable to the production of flower-buds. But 
a richly-manured soil, high temperature, with great 
atmospheric humidity, or an uninterrupted flow of 
sap, are all causes of excessive vigor, and are con- 
sequently unfavorable to the production of flower- 
buds. There is a tendency in many flowers to en- 
large, to alter their colors, or to change their ap- 
pearance by transformation and multiplication of 
their parts, whenever they have been raised from 
seed for several generations, or domesticated; the 
causes of this tendency are probably various, but no 
certain rules for the production of varieties in flowers 
can be laid down, except by the aid of hybridizing. 
It often happens that a single branch produces 
flowers different from those produced on other 
branches; this is technically called a “sport,” and, 
as every bud on that branch has the same specific 
vital principle, a bud taken from such a branch will 
produce an individual, the whole of whose branches 
will retain the character of the sport. Consequently, 
by buds an accidental variety may be made perma- 
nent, if the plant that sports be of a firm woody 
nature. 
THE ROSE FAMILY. 

The group of roses known by the designation of 
“ Noisette,” are so varied in character, that they 
may be employed as objects of ornament in a variety 
of ways. Some are admirably adapted for pillars of 
vast size, twelve or fifteen feet in height, and others 
for pillars of a much lesser height ; some make beau- 
tiful standards, and others are very eligible as dwarfs 
for beds; and for ornamenting wire-fences or fes- 
tooning on chains, nothing can be more admirably 
adapted than many of the roses of this family. They 
grow and bloom well in almost any situation having a 
warm exposure, and are greatly benefited by manur- 
ing and mulching. Pillar-roses require deep, rich, 
well-manured soil, and no other pruning is usually 
necessary than to cut out straggling shoots and thin 
the branches, and removing the blossoms as they fade. 
Perpetual roses require a superabundant quantity of 
food; and it is therefore very poor policy to plant 
them on dry lawns, to suffer the grass to grow close 
up to their stems, and not to give them a particle of 
manure for years—as is the practice with some. 
Even the rose du Roi will scarcely ever give a se- 
cond series of really good flowers, under such cir- 
cumstances. To remedy the inimical nature of dry 
soils to this class of roses, an annual application of 
manure on the surface of the soil is quite necessary. 
The ground should not be dug, but lightly pricked 
over with the fork late in the fall, after which some 
manure must be laid on, about two or three inches 
in depth, which ought not to be disturbed except to 
clean with the rake, until the following autumn. 
For summer-roses in light soils, a mixture of well- 
rotted manure and rich stiff loam from an old pas- 
ture, giving to each standard plant a wheelbarrow- 
ful, or if a dwarf, about half that quantity, will be 
found the best compost; if the soil is stiff, the same 
quantity of manure and pit or road sand, equal 
parts, will be most suitable ; the roots of the plants 
will require but little pruning—merely shortening 








any that are long and straggling—and if the plants 
are very luxuriant, those planted in autumn may 
have their branches shortened to about half their 
length, to prevent the wind rocking them. The red 
rose is romantically said to have been indebted for 
its color to the blood which flowed from the thorn- 
wounded feet of Venus, when running through the 
woods in despair for the loss of Adonis; as the 
white rose is also said to have sprung from the tears 
which the goddess shed upon that occasion. Per- 
haps the most beautiful season of the rose is when 
partly blown; then, too, she still promises us a con- 
tinuance of delight; but when full blown, she in- 
spires us with a fear of losing her. The bed of 
roses is not, it would appear, altogether a fiction. 
It is related that the roses of the Sinan Nile, or garden 
of the Nile, attached to the Emperor of Morocco’s 
palace, are unequaled, and mattresses are made of 
their leaves, for men of rank toreclineupon. Many 
species of the rose preserve their sweet perfume even 
after death. The moss-rose is well known as an 
elegant plant; in its perfection, the imagination 
cannot conceive of a more faultless and beautiful 
creation. In Persia, according to the representa- 
tions made by travelers, the rose grows in greater 
luxuriance and perfection than in any other part of 
the world. One writer mentions two rose trees, in 
one of the royal gardens, which had attained full 
fourteen feet in height, were laden with thousands 
of flowers in every degree of expansion, and of a 
bloom and delicacy of scent that imbued the whole 
atmosphere with exquisite perfume. 
BEAUTY OF ENGLISH LAWNS. 

The beauty of English grass-lawns has long been 
proverbial—exceeding in the richness and perpetuity 
of their verdure any in Europe—which fact is chiefly 
attributed to the climate, assisted in many instances 
by the richness and depth of the soil. The beauty 
and perfection of a lawn consist in the evenness of 
its surface, whether on the level or slope, the ab- 
sence of all foreign plants and of coarse grasses, and 
in the duration of its freshness and thrift. To pre- 
serve a lawn in high keeping, considerable labor 
and attention are necessary, particularly during the 
summer months. Regular and frequent rolling and 
mowing are necessary, and, in seasons of drought— 
particularly where the soil is thin and gravely— 
watering is highly essential. The soil must also be 
kept in good condition, otherwise it will, by con- 
stant cutting applied to the grass, become impover- 
ished and unadapted. Manure of a suitable qual- 
ity, and as free as possible from seeds, should be 
applied to the surface. The richer the manure is, 
the less quantity of it will be required; it should 
also be fine in its component parts, and if scratched 
into the surface by means of a garden rake, it will 
more readily incorporate itself with the soil. Soot 
is used with great advantage for this purpose, if 
used with caution, tending to produce, as it does, a 
most attractive verdure, and operating as an anti- 
dote to worms. In ornamenting the lawn with 
trees, Mr. Downing directs that, if a certain leading 
expression is desired in a group of trees, together 
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with as great a variety as possible, such species 
must be chosen as harmonize with each other in cer- 
tain leading points; in occasionally intermingling 
trees of opposite characters, discordance may be 
prevented, and harmonious expression promoted, by 
interposing other trees of an intermediate character. 
Thus, if it be desired, says Mr. Downing, to form a 
group of trees, in which gracefulness must be the 
leading expression, the willow alone would have the 
effect; but in groups, willows alone produce same- 
ness; in order, therefore, to give variety, we must 
choose other trees which, while they differ from the 
willow in some particulars, agree in others. The 
elm has much larger and darker foliage, while it has 
also a drooping spray; the weeping-birch differs in 
its leaves, but agrees in the pensile flow of its 
branches; the common birch has few pendant 





boughs, but resembles in the airy lightness of its 
leaves; and the three-thorned acacia, though Me 


branches are horizontal, has delicate foliage of nearly 
the same hue and floating lightness as the willow. 
EDGING FOR GARDEN PLOTS. 

One of the very best plants for making a neat 
edging around flower-plots, beds, and along borders, 
is the familiar one called dwarf Dutch box. It is 
extremely neat, and when annually clipped, will re- 
main in good order—retaining its thrift and color— 
for many years. It may be planted at any season, 
except when the season is cold, or when the plant is 
in full growth. Any low-growing, herbaceous plant, 
however, that is susceptible of minute division, is 
fitted for an edging, In shrubberies and large gar- 
dens, verges of grass-turf, about a foot in breadth, 
make avery handsome border to walks. These 
should not be allowed to rise high above the gravel 
—say an inch and a half as the limit. The grass 
must be kept short by repeated mowings, and the 
edges are to be kept in line by clipping with shears, 





Our Guriosities, 


ON ALPHABETS. 

The Sandwich Island alphabet has twelve letters ; 
the Burmese, nineteen; the Italian, twenty; the 
Bengalese, twenty-one ; the Hebrew, Syriac, Chal- 
dee, Samaritan, and Latin, twenty-two each; the 
French, twenty-three; the Greek, twenty-four; the 
German and Dutch, twenty-six each; the Spanish 
and Slavonic, twenty seven-each ; the Arabic, twen- 
ty-eight; the Persian and Coptic, thirty-two; the 
Georgian, thirty-five; the Armenian, thirty-eight; 
the Russian, forty-one; the Muscovite, forty-three ; 
the Sancrit and Japanese, fifty; the Ethiopic and 
Tartarian, two hundred and two. 

CURIOUS FISHING. 

A remarkable feat, says the Dumfries Standard, 
occurred on the Nith, the other day, when a blind 
man played and landed a salmon, originally hooked 
by another person who was unequal to the task. 
The blind man threw his line, and hooked, played, 
and killed another salmon. 

In publishing this feat, the editor of the Border 
Advertiser gives the following equally wonderful 
case : 

“Our cotemporary seems to think this an unparal- 
leled feat, but we are aware of a far more extraordi- 
nary blind fisher in our neighborhood. Mr. W. 
Rankin, of St. Boswells, who has been stone blind 
for ten years, carries on the trade of linen draper 
and general merchant—is a fishing-tackle, fly, boot 
and rod maker, and is an excellent fisher, whether 
with fly, worm or minnow. He is in the constant 
habit of going out to the Tweed on favorable fishing 
days, accompanied by his sagacious dog, which leads 
him to and from his favorite haunts. So well is he 





aecustomed to the sport, that he knows every stone 





and every cast in the wide reaches of the river within 
a milo east and west of St. Boswells, and is generally 
a very successful angler, landing his fish (whether 
trout or salmon) without assistance from any one, 
even in the rockiest water.” 





SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 

There is a curious fact said to exist a few miles 
south of Greencastle, Putnam county, Ind., where 
there is a family of six, all having the same birth- 
day. The father and mother are each 35 years old, 
the children respectively, 14, 11, 8 and 5 years old. 
Their birthday comes on the 17th of May. 





MOSLEM LAW. 


In Moslem law, prophets, martyrs and saints are 
not supposed to be dead; their property, therefore, 
remains their own. The Ulema have confounded 
themselves in the consideration of the prophetic state 
after death. Many declare that prophets live and 
pray for forty days in the tomb: at the expiration 
of which time they are taken to the presence of their 
Maker, where they remain till the last blast of 
Israel’s trumpets. The common belief, however, 
leaves the bodies in the graves, but no one would 
dare to assert that the holy ones are suffered to under- 
go corruption; but on the contrary, their faces are 
blooming, their eyes bright, and bleod would issue 
from their body if wounded. 


ON SNAKES, 


The great snake den in East Hartford, beats the 
entire country. It is on the edge of the old Ritter 
Quarry, and Mr. Ransom White, who resides in that 
vicinity, has taken two hundred and fourteen live 
snakes from that single den! No other snake den 
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in this country has as yet equaled this. He took 
out the first lot of 92 on the 10th of April, and from 
day to day, by removing rocks and digging, he found 
additional families or “ balls” of them, for it appears 
that the snakes, to the number of twenty or more, 
wind themselves into a ball, and remain in that con- 
dition during the winter. Most of the number were 
black snakes, measuring from three to four and a 
half feet in length, but among these were three 
racers, a long slim snake, with a white ring around 
the neck, and three little racers, not over 3 inches 
in length ; also seven poisonous adders. 

There seems to be some difference in the appear- 
ance of these adders, some of them having flatter 
heads than others, and brighter spots on them. One 
of them in particular, a large, vicious-looking fel- 
low flattens himself through his entire length, his 
head being as flat as a cent; when he is annoyed, he 
throws the upper part of his head back, and strikes 
like a rattlesnake. He is about three feet long, his 
tail tapering off abruptly, the point for about 2 inches 
being not much larger than a piece of small twine. He 
is evidently as poisonous as arattlesnake. Mr. White 
had a large show case full of those serpents, all alive, 
on exhibition here on election day; they drew to- 
gether a large crowd. A friend suggests that for a 
mile or more, around that snake den, few snakes 
will be seen this season, but that the ground moles 
will greatly increase. Let the fact be noted.—Hart- 
ford Times. . 


“AND THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS.” 


A correspondent of the National (Il.) Emporium, 
writing from Cleves, Ohio, says: 

“A few days ago, while Wat Eckman and Mike 
Shots were digging a well for James Maison, near 
North Bend, Ohio, the skeleton of a man, or rather 
of a giant, was found twenty-five feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, who, when living, towered to the 
enormous height of twenty-three feet and ten inches.” 

Professor Lind, who examined the skeleton, says: 

“The os humorous of the skeleton measured six 
feet four and a half inches, and the superior condyle, 
where it enters the glenoid cavity of the scapula, 
measured eighteen and three-eighths inches in diame- 
ter.’ Hence, says the doctor, admitting the propo- 
sition demonstrated by comparative anatomy, that 
all muscular power depends on the magnitude of the 
articulating condyles ef the limbs to which they are 
attached, we must arrive at the startling fact that 
this monster man, while in the full vigor of life, was 
twenty-three feet ten inches high, and was capable 
of wielding the forearm with sufficient force to have 
thrown a cannon ball weighing eighteen pounds, from 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis, or a distance of eighty- 
eight miles; or to have taken a large millstone in 
each hand, and have walked with perfect ease at the 
astounding rate of thirty-seven and one-eighth miles 
an hour.” 

Professor Lind’s os humorous, we fancy, says the 
American Republican and Chester Co. Democrat, 
must be quite as great as that of the giant he describes. 





THE HORSE CHARM; OR THE GREAT SECRET FOR 
TAMING HORSES. 


The horse-castor is a wart, or excrescence, which 
grows on every horse’s fore legs, and generally on 
the hind legs. It has a peculiar rank, musty smell, 
and easily pulled off. The ammoniacal effluvia of 
the horse seems peculiarly to concentrate in this 
part, and its very strong odor has a great attraction 
for all animals, especially canine, and the horse him- 
self. 

For the oil of cumin, the horse has an instinctive 
passion—both are original natives of Arabia, and 
when the horse scents the odor, he is instinctively 
drawn toward it. 

The oil of Rhodium possesses peculiar properties. 
All animals seem to cherish a fondness for it, and it 
exercises a kind of subduing influence over them. 

The directions given for taming horses are as fol- 
lows: 

Procure some horse-castor, and grateit fine. Also 
get some oil of Rhodium and oil of cumin, and keep 
the three separate in air-tight bottles. 

Rub a little oil of cumin upon your hand; and 
approach the horse in the field, on the windward 
side, so that he can smell the cumin. The horse will 
let you come up to him then without any trouble. 

Immediately rub your hand gently on the horse’s 
nose, getting a little of the oil on it. You can then 
lead him anywhere. Give him a little of the castor 
on a piece of loaf sugar, apple, or potato. 

Put 8 drops of oil Rhodium into a lady’s silver 
thimble, to prevent the oil from running out whilst 
you are opening the mouth of the horse. 

As soon as you have opened the horse’s mouth, tip 
the thimble over upon his tongue, and he is your 
servant. He will follow you like a pet dog. 


Ride fearless and promptly, with your knees 
pressed to the side of the horse, and your toes turned 
in and heels out; then you will always be on the 
alert for a shy or sheer from the horse, and he can 
never throw you. 

Then if you want to teach him to lie down, stand 
on his nigh, or left side; have a couple of leather 
straps about six feet long; string up his left leg, with 
one of them round his neck; strap the other end of 
it over his shoulders; hold it in your hand, and 
when you are ready, tell him to lie down, at the same 
time, gently, firmly and steadily pulling on the strap, 
touching him lightly on the knee with a switch. 
The horse will immediately lie down. Do this a few 
times, and you can make him lie down without the 
straps. 

He is now your pupil and friend. You can teach 
him any thing, only be kind to him, be gentle. Love 
him, and he will love you. Feed him before you do 
yourself, keep him clean, and at night always give 
him a good bed, at least a foot deep. 


In the winter season, don’t let your horse stand 
out a long time in the cold, without shelter or cover- 
ing; for remember that the horse is an aboriginal 
native of a warm climate, and in many respects, his 
constitution is as tender as a man’s. 
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AN OLD RELIC. 

The oldest and most remarkable relic of the revo- 
lution, and the taking of the Hessians in this city, 
is now being demolished by the arbitrary hand of 
“progress.” The old City Hotel, where the Hessian 
officers were engaged in the celebration of Christmas, 
on the night that Washington meditated an attack 
upon them, and carried it out so triumphantly, is 
soon to be seen no more. Workmen are engaged in 
its removal, and soon those sacred walls will be de- 
molished for something more modern. We under- 
stand that Dr. Quick has preserved the window 
through which one of the bullets from Washington’s 
half famished army was sent. It was in this house 
that Col. Rahl had his quarters.—TZrenton True 
American. 


CURIOSITIES OF FLORIDA. 

Florida has already been noted for its mysterious 
streams. There are several creeks and rivers of limpid 
water in the state, which sink into the earth and dis- 
appear. Others rise suddenly out of the ground, one 
of which (the Wakulla) is navigable from its very 
source, Thestrange accounts of them which reached 
Spain, in the early years of discovery, led Ponce De 
Leon thither, in search of the “ Fountain of Youth.” 





CURIOSITIES OF CHINA-ISM. 

The Chinese of Jackson, says the Cal. Sentinel, 
were busily engaged, on Thursday last, in exhuming 
the remains of some of their friends, who had been 
interred for more than two years in their burying- 
ground, near town, on the north fork of Jackson 
Creek, preparatory to shipping them to their native 
country. In gathering up the bones of one body, 
one tooth and one of the bones of the fingers were 
missing. Diligent search was made to recover the 
lost treasure, but to no effect. One of them remarked 
that it must be found, in order to render the removal 
of the spirit complete to its parent earth, China; 
that if a part of the bones were left here, and the 
other sent home, there would naturally be a division, 
as it is impossible for the entire spirit to leave any 
portion of the remains. 


A Sineunar Triau in Carirornta.—A suit was 
brought by a Chinaman in the court of Justice Jenks, 
against a woman of his tribe, for the recovery of 
$60, alleged to have been paid by the plaintiff in 
behalf of the defendant, for a passage for herself and 
two companions from Marysville to San Francisco. 
During the progress of the trial, it was proposed that 
the test of the Chinese oath be brought into requisi- 
tion. The idea is as follows: Two live roosters are 
presented, and the parties each take the oath, and at 
the same time cut off the head of the fowl before 
them. The one who hesitates is acknowledged to 
be in fault. This manner of oath is considered the 
most sacred, and a Chinaman would as soon cut his 
own throat as that of the fowl; that is, if guilty. 
If, under these circumstances, he swear falsely, he 
is cut off from his entire tribe. The roosters were 
brought into court, and the girl took the knife. 





The room was crowded with Chinese, and as she 
stood over the fowl, they all stared at her with as 
much interest as if she were about to be guillotined. 
The oath was being administered, and she struck. 
Several of her friends sprang forward to prevent 
her, as they evidently thought her guilty, and about 
to swear falsely, but they were too late, as the floor 
was already covered with blood. The plaintiff at 
once gave up the case and paid the costs. If, how- 
ever, the suspicions of her tribe prove correct, and 
she is subsequently shown to be guilty, she will 
suffer severe persecution, and finally banishment. 


MINING NOTES—“DEAD BROKE.” 

There are a great many homely but comprehensive 
phrases among the miners. The condition of indi- 
vidual bankruptcy is variously denominated accord- 
ing to the peculiar urgency or desperation of the 
ease. If one asks the loan of five dollars of another 
who has none to lend, the latter says he has “nary 
red ;” if a storekeeper presents his bill prematurely, 
the debtor informs him that he is “dead broke ;” 
if a boarding-house keeper is particularly inquisitive 
after dinner, the guest quietly tells him that he is 
“flat broke,” which signifies utter desperation of 
circumstances, and that it is quite useless to make a 
fuss about the price of one dinner. A fellow may 
be “in a bad streak,” “ out of luck,” “busted up,” 
or “dead broke,” and still have a little money to 
“buck at faro,” or pay for a drink, but if he defines 
his financial crisis by the term “ flat broke,” the in- 
ference is that the “bottom dollar” is gone. These 
phrases are heard everywhere in the mines; they 
are common with refined and highly-educated men 
who anywhere else would be shocked at a vulgarism. 
The new-comer speedily acquaints himself with the 
technicalities to keep from being considered a 
‘green miner,” the professional man and the poli- 
tician adopt the common terms to get on the “blind 
side” of the “honest miners,” who listen to their 
oratory, drink at their expense, and then the more 
intelligent laugh at their affectation of democracy, 
and vote as they please.— Wide Wide West. 

“ SUCKERS.”—ORIGIN OF THE TERM. 

The Badger State, up on the Wisconsin, says :— 
“‘ For two or three weeks past we have noticed in our 
streets, squads of hardy, ‘robustious’ individuals, 
(from three or four to a dozen in a squad,) with their 
baggage slung upon their backs, in red shirts and 
stogy boots, making their way due north for the 
Pineries. They come from Illinois, and the old set- 
tlers of Wisconsin always hail their appearance in 
the spring as the ‘first run of suckers,’ Ever since 
the first settlement of the West, the Illinoisians have 
followed the business of running rafts from our 
Pineries down the Wisconsin and Mississippi river, 
starting from their homes on the first light of spring 
and running up stream as the suckers do. It was 
from this circumstance that they were called 
‘suckers’ originally, and the name is now applied 
indiscriminately te the people of Illinois.” 
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THE BURIAL-PLACE OF A RACE. 

As we were trudging along on the high road to 
Youghal on a winter afternoon, we overtook a fune- 
ral. The mourners were of the poorest class of 
peasantry. There were a few women in tattered 
cloaks, and men with sleeveless jackets and footless 
stockings. The coffin had a pauper look; we 
watched the procession for a while, and to our sur- 
prise saw it stop at the entrance of a stately domain. 
There was a slight demur, and then the gates opened 
wide, and the dead was carried through, and as the 
train straggled on through avenues and sloping 
glades, a wailing cry came back uponthe wind. We 





inquired the meaning of this, and heard that the 
last of the lordly Geraldines, on selling the lands of 
his race, had reserved the right of burial in their 
own ground to all his descendants forever. This 
right had been religiously exacted, and whenever 
any one who could claim descent from his line, 
however poor he might be, died, the body claimed 
the privilege of this strange tenure, and the lordly 
owner of the vast estates was compelled perforce to 
see the funeral-train pass beneath his castle-windows 
and hear the ullagone cried over the grave.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 





Ohe Cabinet of Hisses. 


Or all the writers on the peculiarly thrilling and | 


fascinating subject of kisses, none have surpassed 
Johannes Secundus, a Dutchman, who wrote at the 
Hague in the sixteenth century, but who, for grace, 
sweetness, and the most exquisite refinements of 
delicate, sensuous art was not surpassed by Tibullus 
or Catullus. The following is a pretty specimen of 
his style, which we give first in a literal prose ver- 
sion: 

“Give me one little kiss,” I said, “ sweet girl! 
you laid your delicious lips on mine, and then like 
one who has trod on a snake, and starts back in 
terror, you snatched your mouth away. Light of 
my eyes, this is not what one should call giving a 
kiss; it is only giving a piteous craving for a kiss.” 


A pretty fancy—but see how it is warmed up with 
passionate carnation tints in the poetical version of 
Nott: 

¢ One little kiss, sweet maid,’ I cry, 

*And round my neck your arms you twine, 
Your luscious lips of crimson dye 

With rapturous haste encounter mine.’ 


“ But quick those lips my lips forsake, 
With wanton, tantalizing jest; 

So starts some rustic from the snake, 
Beneath his heedless footstep prest. 


“*Ts this to grant the wish’d for kiss? 
Ah, no, my love, ’tis but to fire 

The bosom with a transient bliss, 
Inflaming unalloyed desire.’ ” 


The next version, by Stanley, is at least more 
literal, yet it is still open to the charge of going a 
trifle beyond the original : 


“A kiss I begg’d, and thou didst join 

Thy lips to mine, 

Then, as afraid, snatched back their treasure, 
And mock my pleasure; 

Again, my dearest, for in this 

Thou only gav’st desire, and not a kiss.” 


wee Have you,” said a young lady, entering a 


music store in which we were standing, and leaning 








over the counter, and addressing the young man, 
“Have you ‘A heart that loves me only !’” 

“Yes Miss,” was the reply, “and here is ‘ A health 
to thee, Mary.’” 

Mary took the songs, and was leaving the store, 
when suddenly she returned. 

“Oh, I forgot, I want ‘One sweet kiss before we 
part.’ ” 


The clerk glanced at the front store—nobody was 
there—he looked at the counting-room—the “ boss ” 
was out—rapidly he leaned forward—Mary advanced 
her face—her mouth assumed the “lip-tickle” shape 
exquisite—and eleven soul-stirring busses were at 
once turned out in the neatest style of prompt work- 
manship. ‘Go thou and do likewise.” ‘ And she 
said she would.” 


Beer Sipyey Smiru on Kissine.—The Rey. Sidney 
Smith once said, in writing of kissing, ‘‘ We are in 
favor of a certain degree of shyness when a kiss is 
proposed, but it should not be continued too long; 
and whon the fair one gives it, let it be administered 
with warmth and energy. Let there be sou! in it. 
If she closes her eyes, and sighs deeply immediately 
after it, the effect is greater. She should be careful 
not to slobber a kiss, but give it as a humming-bird 
runs his bill into a houeysuckle—deep, but delicate. 
There is much virtue in a kiss when well delivered. 
We have had the memory of one we received in our 
youth, which has lasted us forty years, and we be- 
lieve it will be one of the last things we will think 
of when we die.” 


-+-eee Lhe following artistical deseription of how an 
enterprising young man picked up some very good 
kissing—and a wife with it—is by Mary W. Janvier. 
The lady described is supposed to be a tall, queenly, 
black-eyed cousin—one of the kind who are furious 
at kissing when once fairly converted to an appre- 
ciation of the delicacy. 


“There was no answer. I heard a hard-drawn 
breath—but pride crushed it back. She dropped 
my hand, and again took up the lamp. ‘ Good- 
bye, then,’ she said, mechanically, turning away. I 
held open the door to give her egress. She advanced 














THE CABINET OF KISSES. 





a step within the hall, hesitated, then came back. 
The door swung to. ‘Cousin Edward,’ and her 
voice slightly trembled, ‘you have thought me 
proud and cold, wanting in the duties of hospitality, 
even. I acknowledge I have seemed so, but you, 
cousin, you—have you not neglected us all these 
long years? Did you not go away angry, and—’ 
she broke down. ‘Jenny, let bygones be bygones,’ 
I said magnanimously, acting my part to perfection. 
‘I have hoarded up no anger. On the contrary—but 
no matter. You will come and visit me in my new 
home at Springfield, some time? One of these days 
I am going to be married. Good-bye, cousin,’ and 
I passed my arm about her, ‘Let me go! Edward 
Wilder, release me this moment! Let me go, I tell 
you, Edward Wilder!’ 

“Zounds, Phil, you should have seen her black 
eyes flash! She absolutely stamped her foot with 
passion, and struggled hard, but I held her tightly. 
‘Let me go! Your lady-love shall know of this,’ 
she cried, with flushed cheeks and tears of anger. 
‘Oh, well, Kate Drew isn’t the least bit jealous,’ I 
laughed, smoothing down her curls. ‘Don’t strug- 
gle so. Besides, I want to tell you something. I 
do intend to marry one of these days, but no other 
than her I have always loved, and who, if I mistake 
not, does not wholly hate me! Jenny, look up and 
tell me if you will send me away from Beechwood ?’ 
Just at this moment, as the lamp burned low and 
flickered in the dusky shadows, a sigh, soft as a 
summer’s zephyr, stole athwart my cheek, and two 
warm, fragrant lips fluttered against mine. Not a 
word was spoken—but there was small need of any 
now.” 


De-licious! The story from which we quote bears 
the following appropriate motto from Leigh Hunt: 
HOW JENNY WAS WON. 

Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, you love to get 

Sweets in your list—put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add— 

Jenny kissed me! 

Not a bad thing to add. Talking of addition, 
brings us to arithmatic and a desire to know how 
many of our fair readers can cipher out the following 

PROBLEM ON KISSING. 
If kisses were a penny each, 
And words a groat a score, 
A kiss for every twenty words, 
And twenty in an hour. 


Visit the fair one twice a week, 
And stay from eight to one, 
*T would take how long at such a rate, 
To spend one hundred pounds? Ww. G.C. 


Not long—but it strikes us that it might be done 
in less time. One an hour seems to us rather short 
allowance. W. G. C.—you’re a slow coach. 


BALLAD. 
BY MIESTER KARL. 


If flowers were good as kisses, 
Oh then I will be bound, 

That sprouts would soon be growing 
On every inch of ground. 


If wine were good as kisses, 
How very soon we’d see 
All people who could get it 
As tipsy as could be. 





If bread were good as kisses, 
Full well, my friend, I know 

That corn would rise in price, 
And to baking we would go. 


If cakes were good as kisses, 
We'd soon see high and low, 
The countess with her cook-maid, 

All rolling up the dough. 


If books were good as kisses, 
And easy to be earned, 

How many an ignoramus 
Would be full deeply learned. 


Go over the world, good fellow, 
Consider all things well, 

Thou'lt see that of every pleasure 
Sweet kissing doth bear the bell. 


.+s+es WESTERN Fasnion.—This girl was not so 
green as she might have been. She liked the new 
fashion the Eastern man had introduced. 

As a weary traveler was wending his way through 
the mud, out in a far west region of the country, he 
discovered ahead a young maiden standing in the 
door of a small log house. He rode up in front of 
the house and asked the maiden for a drink of wa- 
ter; he drank it, and she being the first woman he 
had seen for several days, offered her “a dime fora 
kiss.” 

The young maiden accepted the offer, and received 
both the kiss and the dime. 

The traveler was about to resume his journey, but 
the maiden never before having seen a dime, asked, 

‘What am I to do with the dime ?” 

‘*You may use it any way you wish.” he replied, 
‘it is yours.” 

“That being the case,” she replied, “I'll give you 
back the dime and take another kiss.” 


KISSES. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND, 


i. 
Tell me who first invented the clocks, 
Classing the hours and the minutes in flocks? 
That was some sorrowful, shivering man— 
Deep into midnight his reveries ran, 
While he counted the nibbling of mice ’round the hall, 
And the notes of the death-watch which ticked in the wall. 


Tell me who first invented a kiss? 
Oh, that was some smiling young mouth full of bliss, 
It kissed without thinking, and still kissed away, 
*T was all in the beautiful, fresh month of May— 
Up from the earth the young blossoms sprung, 
The sunbeams were shining, the merry birds sung. 


II. 
Kisses which we steal in darkness, 
And in darkness give again, 
Oh, such kisses, how they rapture 
A poor soul in living pain. 


Half foreboding, balf remembering, 
Thoughts through all the spirit roam; 

Many a dream of days long vanished, 
Many a dream of days to come. 


But to thus be ever thinking, 
Is unthinking, when we kiss; 
Rather weep, thou gentle darling, 
For our tears we never miss. 


.ssee KISSING FOR THE Poor.—Some young officers 
quartered at Metz, had, for want of somethings else 
to do, watched, day after day, the fair devotee going 
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to mass at the Cathedral, which happened to be op- 
posite the principal cafe. Among the ladies, the one 
favored with the most admiratien and attention, was 
a young girl at once beautiful, modest, and elegantly 
dressed. 

“T would give a good deal for a kiss on that fresh, 
blooming cheek,” said the captain, somewhat over 
fifty years of age. 

“T would give nothing,” said the lieutenant, just 
over six and twenty, “ but I would take it.” 

“T bet you wouldn’t.” 

“How much ?” 

“Twenty-five Napoleons.” 

* Done,” said the lieutenant. 
witnessess, 

Mass was just over, and the young girl was seen 
descending the steps of the Cathedral. 

Arranging his stock and sword, with deliberate 
pace the lieutenant walked across up to the foot of 
the steps, and then, as the young lady passed him, 
with a gallantly-executed military salute, he ac- 
cested her— 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said he, “there is a sum of 
twenty-five louis resting on your right cheek; will 
you allow me to take it off?” 

**T do not understand.” 

“ For many a week, mademoiselle, we have watch- 
ed with admiration and respect your daily visits to the 
Cathedral—the whole regiment is in love with you, 
and I have wagered twenty-five louis that I would 
obtain a kiss from you just on the right cheek—no- 
thing more, upon my honor.” 

The young lady blushed deep, and her eyes flashed 
with indignation. The femme de chambre took her 
hands out of her apron-pockets, and held them up 
in holy horror. All at once the young lady, turning 
to the officer, made him a profound curtsey. 

“Sir,” said she, ‘‘I will not let you lose your bet 
—you shall take the twenty-five Napoleons on my 
right cheek, on condition that you also take the 
twenty-five that are on my left cheek, which I now 
offer you, and which I will immediately put into the 
poor-box here at the door.” 

The young lieutenant was rather out-generaled. 
He, however, had too much spirit to retreat, and ac- 
cordingly won his wager at the price required, 
though it must be said that the laugh was against 
him. 


“T take you all as 


wseeee LROJAN Kisses.—We find the following in 
an exchange :— 


“Tt is said that the ladies of Troy, N. Y., have in- 
troduced a new feature in their fairs. A parcel of 
handsome girls set themselves up and allow the 
‘fellers’ to kiss them for twelve-and-a-half and 
twenty-five cents per kiss. It is said one girl made 
$62 in one night. One man took $11 worth.” 


When we go through Troy we’ll make it conve- 
nient to stop for a short time. Hope that the fair 
will still be on hand, 


THE BRIDGE OF KISSES. 


There’s a wondrous bridge, my lady, 
In the softest clime I know, 

Where the sweet breath of balsam 
Winds of spring eternal flow. 


From one heart to another 
Leads this bridge’s wondrous way ; 
Love it is who guards the portal, 
Opes to those who own its sway. 


Love it is the bridge that buildeth, 
Roses are the means supplied, 

O’er it soul seeks soul in union, 

As a bridegroom seeks his bride. 











Love has spanned and capped the arches, 
Decked it with its fair array ; 

Love, too, gathereth the taxes— 
Kisses are the tolls to pay. 


Wouldst thou willingly, sweet maiden, 
See the wondrous bridge of mine? 
Then it is that thou must lend me, 
If we build it, help of thine. 


From thy brow then drive the shadows, 
Smile but on me if thou wilt! 
Then let’s lay our lips together— 
And the bridge will soon be built. 
[Monthly Rainbow. 


LA REINE DU BALLET. 


My friend and I saw beauteous Rolla dance, 
And I, susceptible as usual, fell 

O’er neck and heels in love with her at once, 
While he regarded her—the demoiselle— 

With cold looks, critical, but not impassioned— 

I know not of what clay such men are fashioned! 


* She is an angel!” I averred—“ her glance 
Is fire—lI’d die to gain from her one kiss!” 
“H’m,” said my friend—“ I’d rather see her dance. 
That balance was well done—’twas not amiss.” 
* Ah, well,” said I, “then we’re not rival gallants— 
I'll take the kiss, and you may have the balance!” 
[N. Y. Picayune. 


TASTE IN KISSING. 


The lady who sends us this little incident has the 
best means of knowing it to be true. She says: 

A certain mother, who shall be nameless, told her 
little girls they must not be hanging around and 
kissing the young gentlemen who visited the house ; 
it was not becoming in them, and they might be 
troublesome. A few days afterward an old gentle- 
man, a friend of the family, called, and while notic- 
ing the children, drew one of them to him, and 
offered to kiss the little thing. But no, she would 
have nothing of the sort, and when the gentleman 
was gone, the mother said: 

“My dear, when a nice old gentleman like that 
offers to kiss a little girl like you, you shouldn’t put 
on such airs and refuse him. I was quite ashamed 
of your conduct.” 

“But, mother, you told us we mustn’t kiss the 
gentlemen,” said Maggie. 

Maggie put on a very serious face, and after 
thinking on it awhile, replied: “Well, mother, if I 
have to kiss the gentlemen, I would a great deal 
rather kiss the young ones.” 

Children and fools speak the truth. 


KISSING. 
Since, for kissing thee, Minguillo, 
My mother scolds me all the day, 
Let me have it quickly, darling, 
Give me back my kiss, I pray. 


If we have done aught amiss, 

Let’s undo it while we may; 
Quickly give me back my kiss, 

That she naught may have to say. 


Do—she makes so great a bother, 
Chides so sharply, looks so grave— 

Do, my love, to please my mother, 
Give me back the kiss I gave. 


Out upon you, false Minguillo! 
One you give, but two you take; 
Give me back the one, my darling, 
Give it for my mother's sake. 





















































Somr years ago it was very much the fashion for 
literary men in France and in England to write 
“ Physiologies,” not works on physical laws, how- 
ever, but little shilling affairs on “almost any 
thing.” There was the Physiology of the French 
Student, the Physiology of Marriage, the Physiology 
of the Ballet Girl, the Physiology of Fast Women, 
the Physiology of the Young Clerk, and, in fact, of 
all the liveliest phases of European humanity. 
Finally, the little books became too common—the 
market was glutted—and the Physiologies fizzed out 
like wet squibs. 

But there are many subjects which will bear a 
‘‘ physiology” still. There is the physiology of cor- 
ner lots, of stock and note-brokers, of railroad con- 
ductors, of lightning-rods, of telegraph operators, of 
pretty shop-girls, of tortoise-shell pussy-cats, of 
‘‘moonlike” walks, of the street— 

And this last item reminds us that we could (if 
we would only turn on the waters of the Past, and 
let the mill-wheel of the soul go round) grind out 
any quantity of memories, and call up a strange ar- 
ray of phantoms through the “dimmering” air, 
“made misty by the floating meal.” Yes, beloved 
reader, all this we could do if we could rightly set 
forth the daily street-walks to which we have been 
accustomed here and there in by-gone years—the 
regular promenade from one place to another, so 
often repeated that every house and tree and turn- 
ing became parts of a well-known picture which was 
often seen again at night in dreams—why, they 
sometimes rise again even now in dreams, and the 
soul walks once more in streets which have perhaps 
vanished to be seen no more on earth. 

There was our regular morning walk, in Munich, 
from our home near the Charles’ Gate, to the Uni- 
versity. Before we could get into the street, we had 
to pass two doors, close by the side of each of which 
was the picture of an unfortunate unclad soul, roast- 
ing in what the artist had intended for eternal flames, 
but to which the constant rubbing of the shoulders 
of passers-by had communicated a very vanishing 
and temporal character—the one next the street be- 
ing the most worn, showing how apt religious im- 
pressions are to be effaced the more they are brought 
into contact with the world without. In Munich 
every house has the picture of its patron saint on 
the outside—ours had the Virgin Mary between two 
windows on the the third story—an old custom of 
the Middle Ages, still preserved there by many old- 
fashioned people. Down the street—it all rises be- 
fore us like a picture—turn to the left—past the cor- 
ner—came the vast old Cathedral, one of the largest 
in the world, a stately Gothic pile, rich in legend 
and quaint carvings, and encrusted all around with 
antique tombstones, clamped to the wall, carved by 
monkish hands far back in the Middle Ages. There 
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was one tablet among them which always arrested 
our attention, that of an old minstrel, possibly some 
famous Minnesinger, around whose grim stone-por- 
trait were collected a lute and other emblems of his 
“gentle craft.” There was something very strange 
in the expression of that ancient face—something 
unearthly it seemed in time—something which we 
tried to draw again fifty times from memory on 
cards, but it was nothing like the gentle face of the 
other Minnesinger Frauenlob, or “ Praise the La- 
dies”—our patron saint and pattern—whose seulp- 
tured portrait may also be seen in the Cathedral of 
Mayence. Then we passed on to and through the 
Ludwigstrasse—one of the three or four finest streets 
in the world—one long avenue of splendid build- 
ings, until we reached the enormous bronze foun- 
tain, dripping cool water, before the University 
—and went in to drink deep draughts of varied wis- 
dom from the learned lecturers. Around us sat 
every variety of German student imaginable—many 
in most remarkable dresses—there was one lively 
Swiss, who always sat just before us, and who, 
while sharpening his pencil and noting down in a 
sharper nervous hand the learned remarks of Pro- 
fessor Thiersch, always contrived in the pauses to 
narrate in French, mingled with a little bad Ger- 
man, the amours which he had had the day before 
with some plump and pretty Bavarian—he always 
had a new story every morning, and had always 
met with a brilliant and overwhelming success the 
evening before. Before his Gallic glance no maid 
could stand—he looked at them, cried out in his 
patois, “ Mein kind, ik lieb-é dik.” “Child, I love 
thee.” Make ready—poof—crack !—a sudden faint- 
ness came over the amiable dames of Munich—they 
capitulated at once, and waved their banners no 
longer. 

There was our morning walk in Paris, through 
quaint narrow streets—perhaps embracing a detour 
through the pleasant gardens of the Luxembourg— 
too pleasant for description, too beautiful in their con- 
trast to the gloomy Latin quarter for words. The 
grass fresh and gemmed, the statues—among them 
our favorite Velleda with the mystic glance—the 
old, old trees which had arched over Marié de Medi- 
cis and Dubany and Marie Antoinette, and a thou- 
sand of the names for all time—ah, that was a walk 
to a college morning lecture worth taking! Then 
came, perhaps, as we went on, a glimpse of the Gothic 
H6tel Cluny, which sheltered in its time half the no- 
bilities and notabilities of the Rennaissance era—yes, 
where mighty Rasexais himself, the Great Lord and 
Master of all Modern Humor, had once been a guest 
—and, so on to the Halls of the Sorbonne, sheltering, 
in the nineteenth century, professors whom the four- 
teenth would have roasted alive in its court-yard. 
Then our morning walk in Paris embraced a stopping 


. 
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at the café—a breakfast and a glance at the papers— 
and a cigarette, which just lasted us until the lecture 
of Monsieur Michelet, or Damiron, or Cousin, or 
Mickiewicz, or Philarete Chasles begun. But one 
morning in February we found our fine promenade 
interrupted—barricades were springing up here and 
there—the Rue de L’Ecole de Medécine was ankle- 
deep in broken glass, laid there for cavalry—there 
was much shooting and a dismal closing of windows, 
and very deliberate, but very earnest searching of 
houses for weapons by fellow-students, and a great 
writing of armes données in chalk on the doors—so 
we put on our own arms and went out, and instead 
of lectures, attended several courses of barricade- 
building, and being very zealous in our studies, were 
soon promoted to be professor in the art, and were 
solicited by a large party of very desperate black- 
guards to advise and conduct their class. They had 
congregated around a crowbar, uncertain where to 
dig—which crowbar was transferred to the new 
leader, who selected an unbarricaded spot, and went 
to his work—we have often since then wondered, as 
we looked at Irish laborers tearing up the pavement, 
if they suspected that we had once been in the mud 
and stone and crowbar line. But’ after that morn- 
ing, our morning walks changed character, the fiery, 
feverish: days of February, and the politics which 
came after, ruined all college work, and we traveled 
about in a brilliant series of rows and “ shindies””— 
“‘ studying character.” 

There was our morning walk in New York—re- 
gularly to Thompson’s or Taylor’s for breakfast— 
up against the tide of business life—the Park on our 
right hand and the trees—and the newly-opened 
shops and glorious old Broadway all before us—we 
always loved that walk just as we love New York— 
from our very soul. We shut our eyes as we think 
of it, and Broadway pictures make themselves 
straightway, even unto the “saloon” with enormous 
delicacies of the season in the windows, and the cigar 
counter near the door, and the other counters “out 
front,” and the one particular pretty girl—why is it 
that there is always one particular pretty girl in 
every collection ?—-whom we always admired, pretty 
much, we believe, because she always seemed at 
least so much less accessible than the rest. And 
then the waiting at the little marble table—and 
‘‘ Louis,” the Franco German waiter, always so in- 
tensely polite—the check and the payment, and the 
walk down the street to the newspaper office—Bar- 
num’s Museum, with ‘‘the monkeys all on a keen 
jump,” and a fifty-foot picture—the narrow entry, 
with the stairs ragged from the carrying up and 
down of countless forms, the steam-press, the ex- 
changes, the concert tickets and proofs on the desk— 
every editor knows the rest. But we look back with 
pleasure to the New York morning walk—there is a 
great deal of sunshine falling in Old Broadway. 

We had a great many more morning walks sketched 
out to describe as they rose amid the arches of ‘the 
past and gradually ripened from a dim perspective 
blue to a nearer firmer brown, There was our walk 
in Heidelberg to Gmelin, and to the laboratory, 





through streets filled with Burschen in red and gold 
and white and crimson caps, and peasant girls from 
the Neckar valley without any caps, and Suabian 
boors in three-cornered hats and leather breeches and 
long, very long coats, with metal buttons—the said 
boors bearing long staves, and smoking wooden Pipes 
of elm root, from Ulm. Something, too, we meant to 
say of our present daily morning walk adown Chest- 
nut street—but we remember that “the leaf of yester- 
day ought always to be torn out of the diary”—and 
wepause, Ifany of our contributors want a new sub- 
ject, we recommend them to take up the Physiology 
of Morning Walks. In the morning the soul is 
youngest, and we then have our freshest and truest 
life. Midnight may do for some—we have found it 
a glorious institution at times—but for steady glory, 
give us a sunlit morning walk. Be it in the crowded 
city—through old woods—by fields of ripening corn 
or adown pleasant valleys, rest assured that the 
goldenest hour of the day is ever that of the morning. 


.s++e There is a very good story going the rounds 
of an Arkansas lawyer, who had made a great study 
of Ophiology—in plain English, of snakes—and who 
experimented for several hours, one afternoon, in 
jerking a copper-head away from his hole. Just as 
Copper-head would get nearly in, Lawyer would 
catch him by the tail and jerk him out of his fancied 
retreat, just as he was wont to “snake out” a stub- 
born witness from the high grass of obstinacy where- 
in he had ensconced himself. Finally, to use the 
lawyers own words— 

“T concluded to let him try his hole again. After 
awhile he started for it, stopping, when I stirred, to 
coil himself up; but as I kept pretty quiet, he reco- 
vered confidence and wentin. Again I jerked him 
out. No sooner did he hit the ground than he made 
a grand rush for the hole in a straight line for my 
legs! But that didn’t work, for I got out of the way 
and gave him another flirt! This time he lay still 
awhile, appearing to reflect on the course to be taken. 


_After a time he tried it again, though rather slowly. 


After getting his head a little way in, he stopped 
and wiggled his tail, as if on purpose for me to grab 
it. I did so—and quicker than a flash he drew his 
head out, and came within a quarter of an inch of 
striking me in the face. However, I jerked him 
quite a distance, and resolved to look out for him 
next time. Well, he tried the same game again, but 
it wouldn’t work—I was too quick for him. This 
time he lay in a coil half an hour without moving. 
At last, he tried it once more. He advanced to with- 
in five feet of the hole very slowly, coiled again, and 
then, by heavens! got the start of me by one of the 
cutest tricks you ever heard of. 

“‘< How was that?’ we all exclaimed in one breath. 

“*Why,’ said the narrator, sinking his yoice to 
the acme of the solemnity, and looking as honest 
and sober as a man could look, ‘why, he just turned 
his head toward my hand, and went down that hole 
tail first!’ ” 


Everybody has heard that story by this time—but 
it does remind us irresistibly of the following, which 
forms its appropriate“ pendant.” 

Not a bad joke is told of a newly-arrived Irish 
servant girl, who had obtained a place at a splendid 
mansion in the West End. On the day after her 


arrival, her mistress observed her coming down 
the grand staircase backward, and naturally inqu 
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the reason of this crab-like movement. ‘Lor bless 
you, mum,’ was the answer, ‘we always came down 
that way aboard ship,’” 

We remember once to have seen some Sioux In- 
dians, who perhaps had never walked on any thing 
more out of the level than a bluff, come down stairs. 
First came one moccasined and leggined extremity, 
then another, the knees greatly exerted—an occa- 
sional grunt, and an anxious contraction of the 
fierce and swarthy face, while the death-plumes 
above it, every feather of which indicated a slaugh- 
tered foeman, trembled as the “ braves” cautiously 
advanced over the carpet. No old cur ever went 
down stairs with a more fearful regard of falling 
than did these red sons of darkness. 


scsdod Marriage isa great institution, particularly 
in Shasta, California. Those desirous of an expla- 
nation may find it in the following clipping from an 
“x”—vulgarly known as an exchange: 


“ MARRIAGE Specutation.—A late Shasta, Cal., 
paper eontains the following singular matrimonial 
speculation. Most men are very liberal about the 
time they are entering into the bands of wedlock, 
and are inclined to spend their money freely; but 
Mr. Brown, it seems, is desirous of making money 
out of his marriage. The following is the card he 
publishes ; 

“«Mr. James F. Brown, of Horsetown, would 
respectfully inform his friends that his marriage 
will take place at Spenser’s hotel, on Sunday next, 
April 14th, upon which occasion, he will be most 
happy to see all his friends present. A splendid 
supper will be served in the evening, after which a 
dance will come off. The Shasta Cotillon Band is 
engaged for the occasion. Tickets $5.’ 


“ Brown had an eye to the future, and thought it 
but fair that those who were to participate in the. 
fun and merriment should contribute liberally. It 
is to be hoped he made some by his experiment.” 

After marriage sometimes comes divorce, and 
some men have a curious way of arranging this to 
suit themselves—take, for instance, the following 
document, which appears in a late number of the 
Lewistown, Me., Falls Advocate, which the ediivr 
vouches for as “ genuine.” 


H may the 19 1857. 
this is to come to a fare agrement between 





Wa a 


and his wife 
they agree to part and live 
together no more 
and i will give you leafe to marry ho you are a 
mind to 
and i will never troubel you in no shap 
nor maner 
and i will take miself out of the way an 
we will parte in full and for ever and ever 
Amen M G 
N B pleas insert this in your youseful 
paper oN 
Lest any of our readets may think that this is a 
hoax, we would say that it is not an unusual thing 
among the less informed and humbler class of Ger- 
mans in this city, to advertise themselves as di- 
voreed, without having had recourse to law. We 
have twice seen advertisements in the Ledger of 








this city from such persons, and to this effect. We 
presume, however, that it is a standing joke among 
certain parties. to make the newly arrived believe 
that in this country there is the widest sort of 
liberty, and that to vote yourself divorced, involves 
no greater expense than a four shilling “ adver.” 


donee There are beautiful flowers which spring up 
in strange soils, and “The Real Estate Register 
and Commercial Advertiser,” published by Messrs. 
Allen & Clark, in Davenport, Iowa, rejoices in a 
correspondent—one “ Mattie Belle”-——who is a per- 
fect western Fanny Fern. Certain it is that she 
‘can write surprisin’’’—so as to surprise us at least 
by the depth of her great love for Graham. Just 
take the example. Lately, after quoting liberal ex- 
tracts from the introductory editorial to our July 
Graham, she dashed down the scissors, took up the 
pen and indited the following: 


‘“‘There, madam or maiden, Miss Clara, Sallie or 
Mollie, read what we have clipped from ‘Graham’s 
Easy Talk,’ then tie on that little Gapper sun-bon- 
net, away to your many friends, and ‘get up a 
Club’ for the handsome editor, who writes so charm- 
ingly about yourselves. Tire out your little feet, if 
necessary, in smiles and exhortations to your bache- 
lor friends. Induce them to give up some of those 
cigars, at $90 per thousand, to leave off a few of 
those ‘ brandy-smashes,’ ‘night-caps,’ and ‘eye-open- 
ers,’ and subscribe ‘immediately, if not sooner,’ for 
‘Graham.’ You of the ‘ Can’t-get-away Club,’ who 
sit in your office with mud enough on the floor for a 
gigantic western land speculation, away to the 
‘ Bluffs,’ where the prairie wind may cool your fev- 
ered imagination a ‘leetle,’ as you look upon the 
broad acres at ‘so much per foot,’ then, with another 
look at the cool ‘buzzum’ of the Mississippi, that 
like a huge ‘sarpint’ curls and twists, (not a ‘ Phila- 
delphia twist’) and stretches itself beyond all ‘kal- 
kalation,’ wind up your speculative ideas, go ‘hum’ 
to your wife with the last number of ‘Graham,’ and 
a receipt for one year’s subscription in your pocket. 
No more will you put your fingers through your 
‘handkerchief’ at your nose, your heels through your 
stockings, your elbows through your coat, but golden 
hours, pleasant smiles, glad memories, and merry 
thoughts of love will hover round you like a troop 
of fairies, and the ‘comet’ will not touch you, if you 
can ‘dodge it’ before this ‘cold snap’ is over. 


MAtTTice Benue.” 


‘Miss Mattie shall have a more merited place in 
our columns nexttime. Weare sorry her communi- 
cation came so late. We hope to hear from her 
again soon.”—Eps. REGISTER AND GAZET?S. 


Tell you what, that takes us aback. Who, who— 
oh—who-o-0-0-0-0 is “Mattie Belle?” Do tell! 
Gentlemen of the Register, wont you spare her—you 
don’t want such delicate fancies mixed up with real 
estate and “improved farms,” do you? Oh, give us 
Mattie! You already bear such a tip-top reputation 
for locating, buying, and selling western lands, and 
your paper has long been regarded as such a perfect 
guide-book to real estate fortunes, that we are sure 
that you can spare us such a wee bit of a chattel as 
Mattie! Hand her over—we don’t know who she is, 
but she’s ours by rights. “ Graham ”—“ club”— 
‘‘ handsome editor ”—— sun-bonnet’ —we faint right 
away. Oh, Mat-tie—Mat-tie Belle! 
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sees We commend the following exquisite verses 
from one of our pet contributors. There is a smile 
in it which any poet might be proud of: 


THE POETS. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 


Once straying through a sunny vale, 
Where many a fragrant flower grows, 

A great black bee, in golden mail, 
Buzzed busily upon a rose. 


And near it, from a kindred flower, 
In robes of royal colorings, 

A humming-bird shook out a shower 
Of perfume, with its fluttering wings. 


The bee in yellow pollen thrust 
Its head, and buried up its feet; 
Then, powdered with the stamen-dust, 
Sailed, reeling with its loads of sweet. 


The bird careered in idle ease, 
A million rainbows animate; 

The buds and flowers, as from a breeze, 
Bent with its momentary weight. 


Two poets in the vale of life 
Were hovering over flowers of thought, 
Bright-hued, with rarest fragrance rife, 
One on his wings the perfumes caught, 


And shook them off in brilliant words; 
The other sought the hearts of flowers, 

And drew rich draughts of sweetness out, 
For future bees in future hours. 


«ssses What we said in our editorial about morning 
walks, reminds us of the following—also “ editorial.” 


WHAT ONE SEES IN CHESTNUT STREET. 


Oh me! what curious sights I see, 
What pretty girls I meet, 

What subjects for philosophy, 
A-coming down the street. 


Fancy nymphs and omnibuses, 
Ve—and other sorts of “‘ nusses,” 
Ragged newsboys, signs of tailors, 
Auction sales and tipsy sailors, 

Rakes and roystering boys, who rake hard, 
Playing cards aad monstrous pla-card, 
Puffing tailors, amorous suitors, 
Rifle-gallery signs to shooters, 
Flowers, in the seed-stores rooting, 
(They have also pistils shooting,) 
Bar-rooms to refresh the ‘‘ creeters,” 
Optic-glasses—barom-eters, 

Little boys with hoops, confound ’em, 
Girls with bigger hoops aroundZem, 
Walking vendors of vaca 
Long processions of Odd Fellow 
Barrels in the way with cinders, 

Hose and darkey washing windows, 
Pretty shop-girls, ripe and smiling, 
Wax museum time beguiling, 

Music blowing loud as forty, 

Flirting couples leering neughty, 
Colored man with white-wash brushes, 
Yelping dog that madly rushes, 
Eating-house with ’normous cherries, 
Travelers rushing for the ferries, 
Bride and groom in traveling-carriage, 
Going forth to air their marriage, 
Funeral all black and solemn, 

Just winds up the motley column. 





Such are the curious sights we see, 
And such the things we meet, 
All sprinkled in with pretty girls, 

A-coming down the street. 


seseee FhHose who live on this side of the American 
continent, who are desirous of being posted up in 
the most satisfactory manner on the peculiarities of 
California life and manners, and who would like to 
satisfy themselves that the new Ophir supports an 
excellent and cheap family magazine, can do so by 
subscribing for Hutching’s California Magazine, of 
San Francisco, price three dollars per annum, post- 
age for single numbers one cent. Talking of Cali- 
fornia, we beg leave to return sincere thanks to Geo. 
H. Leland, Esq., of San Francisco, for kindly send- 
ing us complete files of California publications. And 
to return to the magazine, let the reader pass his 
opinion of the following sketch from the adventures 
of a party “ prospecting,” which we find in it: 


“‘ Tt is now several days since we parted with those 
rough friends of ours, and many a weary mile have 
they tramped since then—up and down steep moun- 
tain sides, through deep ravines, and immense patches 
of chapparel, and through glorious forests of majestic 
pines whose tapering trunks stretch far toward the 
sky. And if when we left them, they presented a 
sorry appearance, they are even worse now, for chap- 
parel is a great enemy to clothing. As they travel 
along in Indian file, they cast furtive glances from 
shadows to the sun, for it is afternoon, and they 
have traveled since early morn, and now feel tired 
and hungry, but they cannot camp yet, for there is 
no water here, nor have they seen any all day. But 
there must be water near—the mules have quickened 
their pace, and we can hear the gurgling of a run- 
ning stream; there is water beyond this cliff. The 
cliff is past, the water is in sight; all thoughts of 
hunger and of wearied limbs are gone, each is eager 
for a drink from that refreshing stream. But look! 
there by the stream, and close beside those bushes, 
is a deer feeding—feeding thoughtfully, little think- 
ing an enemy so near, Quick as thought, old Bill 
has thrown bis rifle to his shoulder, his finger is on 
the trigger—his is an unerring aim. Now, farewell 
to salt pork! vanish all thoughts of pork! to night 
we'll feast on venison—we’ll have a glorious time! 
Pork—gross, fat, rusty pork, farewell! this morning 
we did love thee well, and smacked our lips over the 
scanty morsel of our allowance, ¢ast imploring, wist- 
ful glances into the frying-pan for another rasber, 
but now the very name of pork fills us with disgust. 
Bah! thou wert never made to be eaten. Hark! 
never deer made noise like that; see! his antlers 
and skin have fallen off, and there standing erect is 
an—Indian! The band have gathered around him, 
he has seen ‘pale faces’ before, and he has an old 
shirt wrapped about him. By gestures and a few 
Indian words, we discover that he is on a hunting 
excursion, and while disguised as a deer, is acting 23 
a decoy to induce the genuine article to come up and 
feed with him, and in those bushes close by, two 
other Indians are concealed, with their bows and 8 
bountiful supply of arrows, waiting the approach of 
a victim. Visions of imaginary venison have dis- 
appeared—to-night we sup on pork. 

“When eating supper, Tom, with a face immensely 
long and full of nothingness, says, ‘ Bill, I’m very 
sorry that you didn’t shoot when you had so good a 
chance, and as you could not kill a deer, why—I'm 
very fond of Indian.’ ‘What! did you ever eat In- 
jun? ‘To be sure, why the very best meal I ever 
ate was Indian.’ ‘Bravo!’ shouts the Colonel, ‘give 
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him another flap-jack.” Bill couldn’t see the point, 
and said that he’d ‘be blamed if he would shoot In- 
juns for any body, and he didn’t think Tom was that 
kind of a feller.’ 

‘The mules are picketed—supper is over, and all 
are gathered about the fire, none seem disposed to 
talk, but rather to enjoy that blissful, dreamy reverie 
which the evening camp-fire ever seems to inspire. 
And now is a fitting time for us to say good night.” 

caagiid We find the following bit of folly in an ex- 
change: 

“EpiroriaAL Query.—An editor asks, in talking 
of poetry and matrimony—‘ Who would indite son- 
nets to a woman whom he saw every morning in her 
night-cap, and every day at dinner swallowing meat 
and mustard ?’” 

Who wouldn’t, you mean! Why, you poor puling 
miserable, flankey-souled snob of a disgrace to the 
profession, any gentleman would to a lady whom he 
loved and respected—and for that matter all the 
more readily, if she wore a pretty, coquettish French 
bonnet de nuit, and ate “meat and mustard” in a 
lady-like manner. But after all, there are thousands 
of puling fools, who limit their ideas of human dig- 
nity by its dressed-upedness; who are affected 
and weak enough, like Byron, not to like to see a 
woman eat, and to whom Julius Cesar and Napoleon 
are only great, because they have been accustomed 
to see busts of the one wreathed, and the portrait of 
the other capering “on a high horse”—if they had 
seen him crossing the Alps, as he really did, on a 
mule or a jackass, he would have sunk a hundred 
and thirty-five thousand per cent. below nothing in 
their valuable estimation. Night-caps and dinners, 
bless their dear, delicious souls—why when would 
the spooney feel inspired if not in their presence— 
the twaddling Miss Nancy in “breeks” that he is. 
Yes, sir, when you next put such a question, please 
except us of Graham from answering it, or by all 
the black and blue eyes in Christendom and Heath- 
endom, we’ll sue you for libel. But we are getting 
violent. Let us assuage our just wrath, and con- 
tinue the service by singing the following beautiful 


poem: 
TO JANE. 
I sez to jane, jane the wethers mighty hot 
and she sez Reuben that’s a sartin fact, 
and jane side like a bilen cofy pot 
and her sole seemed in hard pane rackt, 


sez i jane spose a mad K9 broot beast 
shood run at you, and ope his mouth and put 
his pizen teeth upon you savedgely, ut least 
6 inches just above your little foot ? 
jane sez, you would beat him Reuben that i no; 
sez i, i wood whip him if i had to follor 
him clean to the rio grand in mexico 
ide beat him with a club and make him hollor, 


jane lookt at me 80 swete, i lookt at jane, 
and we both felt considerably nonplussed 
we was both happy ’nough to go insane 
and we set there for a short time and bussed! 


It was well they did—they might have “bust” 
else—with emotion. 


tees -Under the superintendence of our ever glo- 
rious Doesticks, the Picayune is rapidly leaving be- 





hind it the last memory of what it once was, excel- 
lent as that once used to be, In fact, we candidly 
think that the last number under hand, for real wit 
and humor, beats the last of Punch, and we 
are willing to wager a dozen pair of Courvoisier’s 
gloves on it—colors to be the same as those of the 
bonnets of the next twelve ladies who shall walk 
past the Girard House during shopping hours. 


-sooee We Call attention to the following bee-utiful 
story from the Portland Advertiser : 

“EXTRAORDINARY Bre-Hives.—The inmates of 
one of our largest up-town mansion houses, a few 
days since were surprised to find a large number of 
bees flying about in two of the upper rooms. As the 
little fellows continued to occupy the places, a bee 
naturalist was sent for to investigate the matter. On 
entering one of the rooms, he exclaimed: ‘you have 
honey somewhere here,’ and proceeded to search for 
it. On removing the fireboard, he discovered that one 
flue of the chimney was full of honey-comb, which was 
hanging down into the fire-place, and the honey 
dropping from it; proceeding to the top of the house 
to sound the chimney, he found the flue full of the 
comb to the top, and the bees still at work. In the 
other room he found the same; one flue of the chim- 
ney was full, and the bees were industriously at 
work there also, 

“The flues of the chimney had never been used ; 
they were plastered smooth inside, and were per- 
fectly dark, 4 stone having been placed upon the top 
of each flue. The bees had descénhded the adjoining 
flues, and found small holes about ten inches from 
the top of the chimney, leading into the inclosed 
flues, and through these holes they had made their 
way inand out. They have, as it is supposed, occu- 
pied these places for three years, having been kept 
warm in the winter by the heat from the adjoining 
flues. 

“On removing the fire-board, the bees, seeing the 
great light which had broken in upon them, de- 
seended to the room, and gathered on the windows 
until they were eovered to the thickness of three 
inches. It is estimated that there are in the two 
flues from 40,000 to 50,000 bees, and from two to 
three thousand pounds of honey.” 


Well! we have heard of “the sweets of our ain 
fireside,” and have also heard domestic people insist 
that there was something delicious in the chimney 
nook, but we never understood it before. Three 
thousand pounds of honey, or hounds of poney, which 
was it? Let us reflect. 


wseeee The National Zeitung, or National Journal, of 
Berlin, is a paper which not only enjoys a large and 
influential circulation, but is also one which bears a 
high reputation on account of its literary criticisms, 
and as suchg@@extensively read and feared by the 
literati and lars of Germany. Praise from it is 
generally regarded as “ praise from Sir Hubert Stan- 
ley,” or praise well worth having, while it is not gen- 
erally regarded as a publication which would stoop 
to attack any really indifferent work whatever. It 
was, therefore, not without a very decided interest 
that we reeently received from Berlin, a copy of the 
paper, accompanied by a note from a friend, intima- 
ting that it contained a review from the pen of a 
gentleman eminent both as poet and critic in Ger- 
many—we refer to Titus Ulrich—the review in ques- 
tion being devoted to a work by the editor of Gra- 
ham—our Meister Karl’s Sketch Book, which origi- 
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nally appeared in numbers in the Knickerbocker | 


Magazine. It was, in fact, our first book, having 
been written in separate sketches between the six- 
teenth and twenty-fifth years of the author, and was, 
like most first books, a matter of very great interest 
to him in its time—an interest which has been sub- 
sequently somewhat dimmed by the writing of in- 
numerable other sketches, and a steady routine in 
the mills of daily journalism and monthly maga- 
zinedom. But to the article, which, by the by, seents 
to have been penned by Ulrich, with the view of 
fully of illustrating what he regards as a curious 
phase of American literature. 

“ The more we are accustomed,” says our reviewer, 
“to regard the Yankee as a positive and practical 
man, so much the more startling, by contrast, must 
the romantic and fantastic elements appear, which 
so frequently manifest themselves in the later poetic 
literature on the other side of the ocean. Let those 
who have read them, recall in illustration of this 
the Grotesques and Arabesques of Edgar Poe, who 
died, alas! too young, or in his strange and spirited 
poems of the Raven and Ulalume, or the Golden 
Legend and Hyperion of Longfellow. In most of 
these instances, a direct or indirect German influence 
is very perceptible. And this is partly true, also, of 
a very extraordinary book, which lately fell into our 
hands, entitled, ‘ Meister Karl’s Sketch Book, by 
Charles G. Leland.’ The work is a mixture of Ger- 
man inspirations set forth after the manner of Rabe- 
lais, so far that it breaks forth in the most daring 
flights of fancy and marvellous erratic bounds, and 
announces by innumerable citations an almost uni- 
versal erudition,” 

Here we will pause to take breath. This last 
compliment of “almost universal eruditon” ad- 
dressed from a German to a German audience is 
something almost fearful, and a dreadful sense of 
‘this is somebody else and not me”—like that of the 
old lady who had her petticoat abstracted in the old 
nursery rhyme, comes over us. Worst of all Hen 
Ullrich has got hold of an article on us, in a New 
York ‘ Monatsheft” from which he makes copious 
quotation, telling where we were born, how we gra- 
duated at Princeton, how we lived for years in 
Europe “like a traveling student of the Middle 
Ages, hearing many lectures by wandering from one 
university to another, or acquiring that knowledge 
of men and things which can onlybe obtained by 
the changes of travel.” Nay—the | of our birth 
is given—1824—and our resignation of law for 
literature not less faithfully recorded. There it is— 
all down in ‘‘ Deutsch” and not to be got over. 

“The writings of Leland embrace an extensive 
scope in literary production, from the most abstract 
and difficult philosophic-critical observations, down 
to the lightest outbursts in verse, and must we 
should judge create upon the American reader a 
startling impression of singularity.” (How about 
this, ye—our good Grahamite friends?) “When he 
seriously examines and searches into a subject, as 
the article relative to him says, he heaps authority 


-en authority, quotation on quotation, from every 





———. 


era and from every language, so that the reader is 
almost overwhelmed with the weight of proofs which 
are adduced with inexhaustible fullness and with 
playful ease, even in his poems and fleeting sketches 
we are amazed by the great and rare learning which 
peeps forth from them. A simple love song of his 
is often based in secret on a new Platonic idea, and 
then treated after the manner of Minnesinger or 
Trobadour. A note on any modern religious con- 
ception is taken up with the sober sentiment of 
plain orthodoxy—then the explanation is pursued 
through the marvellous views of itin the German 
Middle Ages, through the Cabala, the Talmud and 
the mysteries of Egypt till it is lost amid fragments 
of primeeval Sanscrit lore. No writer in America 
possesses such an extraordinary fullness of miscella- 
neous lore gathered from ¥ 

But really we cannot reproduce the extraordinary 
laudation which follows, All the wisdom of blowing 
one’s own trumpet inculcated upon us in by-gone 
times by the great and good Barnum cannot take 
out the spark of modesty which bids us omit what 
comes. For one column we are praised, for our 
translation from Heine—for our knowledge of lan- 
guages, for our “ varses” and finally for our studies 
of wsthetics and our sincere desire to introduce the 
study into this country—and as we gave some entire 
years of hard work to it, and still cherish the idea as 
the great one of our life, we are willing to take a lit- 
tle credit for it. Alas the books covered with dust 
—the unfinished MS.—the months amid the great 
galleries of painting and sculpture !—* But to pro- 
pel.” Skipping what would make one column in 
most of our daily papers, we find the following: 

“If we take the work in hand which first attracted 
our attention to Leland—to ‘Meister Karl’s Sketch 
Book’—we detect in it a literary production of a 
really singular and extraordinary nature. The 
author has in it, as he truly says, surrendered him- 
self with the utmost freedom to the freaks of his 
imagination and to the onward stream of his 
thoughts, and they really cause on us the impression 
of a long array of the wildest and most strangely 
variegated dissolving views. The thread of it con- 
sists of recollections of travel—principally in Ger- 
many and Italy—but they are really a voyage en 
zig-zag in the wildest signification of the word. Ex- 
traordinary as such a work, which combines the 
streaming, quivering lights of German Romance and 
Fantasy with the gambols of Pantagruelism, must 
seem to a real American reader, we must admit that 
in the New York magazine now before us, we find 
the peculiar spirit of Leland’s vein appreciated with 
refined tact, and duly humored with remarkable 
ability. Time and space are nothing for the author 
of the Sketch Book. The limits which separate the 
real from the spiritual world, completely vanish be- 
fore his eyes. The modern Papal city of the Ninth 
Pius and the Rome of Julius Cesar are one and the 
same thing for Meister Karl. He is as much at 
home among gnomes and sylphs as among gentle- 
men and ladies. He flatters Cleopatra and Ninon 
de l’Enclos in one and the same breath. In the same 
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instant he finds himself before the terrible Vehm 
tribunal of old Westphalia—in the next before the 
Tribunal Correctionel of Paris. Now he trudges 
after the returning “Crusaders, then falls into the 
procession of the Beeuf-gras, or enters Worms with 
Luther and Ulrich Hutten, or mingles with a Lola 
Montez tumult in Munich. At times we find him 
dreaming away a day in old Provence, or floating in 
a gondola through Venice, dashing seaward with 
wild Bersakers, or conversing with the devil on the 
summit of Strasburg Cathedral. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to give a correct idea of what the Sketch Book 
really contains. Its wonderful scenes are mixed up 
with a mass of remarks on all matters imaginable— 
with legends, (among them several beautiful Flemish 
artist-stories,) songs and ballads.” 

But we must again omit a long array of compli- 
ments paid with great sincerity, our reviewer stil] 
“wondering at the extent of knowledge in science, 
art, and history, which extends itself very often to 
the smallest details of our German social history, 
popular and student life.” But, after all, comes a 
little severity—and we are really glad of it. 

“According to German ideas, this production of 
Leland would be most fitly classed under our older 
romantic school in the widest sense of the word— 
not so much from the tone and feeling predominat- 
ing in it, as from its tendency to abandon one’s self 
in the most headlong manner to the inspiration of 
subjective fantasy.” (Anglice—“ to let ’er rip from 
the head.”——-Ed. Graham.) ‘Let any one imagine 
a Polyhister, one of those German universal heads, 
commoner at an earlier age, and imagine it inspired 
with the fantasy of an Achim von Armind or Cle- 
mens Brentano, and he will have something of the 
idea of the author as he appears in his ‘ Meister 
Karl’s Sketch Book.’ Yet it cannot be denied that 
our American author cannot be compared, for poetic 
gifts, to either of the writers mentioned—he resem- 
bles them only from his form and manner. The 
poetic magic evinces itself by too weak an action in 
this book of Leland’s, whence it comes that his 
caprices not unfrequently appear intentional. He 
gives us rather the impression of a reflective head 
than of a warm nature full of blood. But it would 
be a strange thing if the Yankees should in time be- 
come acquainted with the descendants of the old 
romantic school in their own homes. Where life 
passes in a circle of dry sobriety, such apparitions 
must seem doubly wonderful.” 

The great defect alluded to by the reviewer—that 
of caprice by malice aforethought, was the same for 
which the London Athenzeum also gave it to Meister 
Karl—almost in the same words. Well, well, it was 
the work of a boy—most of it written at an age 
when boys rather expect the scolding of schoolmas- 
ters and professors for faulty English compositions, 
instead of columns of English and German review— 
80 we let it pass, always falling back at last on the 
comment of our great, glorious and genial dear old 
friend Washington Irving, who told us in a letter 
that he kept “ Meister Karl” by him to enjoy little 


by little, as though it were Stilton cheese or olives 
> 





and that he found in it the Rabelaic smack of the 
old school. Lastly, we owe an apology to the 
readers of Graham for thus intruding this review on 
them—but we know that they will pardon us. For 
our life, we cannot help telling them the whole 
story of what interests us. If the readers of the Na- 
tional Zeitung stood it, we trust that our intimate 
friends of Graham will. Meanwhile, we venture to 
express a faint hope that time has done something 
toward remedying the defects alluded to by the re- 
viewer in question—of whom we have as yet not 
the slightest knowledge, save by his wide-spread 
literary reputation. 


A PICTURE, 
(SKETCHED FOR GRAHAM.) 
BY THE EDITOR, 
She leaned o’er the gunwale 
And puffed a cigar, 
And watched its clouds “swirl” 
On the light breeze afar, 
And gazed on the blue waves, 
Or lifted her eyes 
As a black eagle glances, 
Ere flight, to the skies. 
Her black locks rolled down 
*Neath her broad Panama; 
Up came the breeze stiffly 
And shied it afar. 
“ Confound hat and ribbon! 
The troublesome things! 
How I wish that like it 
T could sail upon wings! 


‘** Sail onward and headlong, 
Forever and fast, 
With the dull world behind, 
And the green-horns aghast ; 
Leaving hatred behind, 
And quick darting with love; 
How the throbs of my heart 
To my wing-beats should move! 
“With you, love, or him, love, 
T care not with whom, 
So the full rage of passion 
Had full flitting room: 
With every brave heart, love, 
Wild, headlong and free, 
To sail on forever 
Above the mad sea!” 


enebas There are deaths which involve a deep and 
melancholy interest, even for strangers, and of such 
a nature was the recent decease of Mrs. Dmochowska 
Saunders, wife’of one of the most celebrated sculptors 
now in Amefica, now a resident of this city. Of a 
gentle and loving heart, endowed with rare accom- 
plishments and the tenderest feelings, she had passed 
through a life of extraordinary trial, borne with 
heroic fortitude, and was finally wedded to one 
whose own sufferings in the cause of freedom for his 
native Poland, both in his person and family, have 
been a!most unparalleled, That she should have 
been called away just at the season when she seemed 
to have found in a congenial wedded-life a termina- 
tion to her trials is one of those mysterious dispen- 
sations which it does not become us to question. 
There is not one among the hundreds of friends who 
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the afflicted husband possesses among our local 
readers who will not grieve as at a personal loss, 
when they learn the death of this lady. 


«The following document has been rolling 
about the country for a long time, and like a snow- 
ball, “vires acquirit eundo,” it picks up power as it 
rolls—to say nothing of size. How these “ editures’ 
do talk! 


FEMALES OF DOUBTFUL AGE. 


“Miss Ann Tiquity is said to be the oldest female 
known in history.— Boston Star. 

“Pshaw! she aint near as old as Aunty Di Lu- 
vian.— Syracuse Journal. 

“Both old, to be sure; but didn’t Ann Terior pre- 
cede them ?— Utica Telegraph. 

“True, but Aunty Date was born before all on ’em, 
and holds her own yet.— Toledo Blade. 

“The list of ‘old ’uns’ is not complete without 
Ann Cestral and Aunty Cedent.—Burlington Free 
Press. 

“ Aunty Mosaic is also one of the ‘old ’uns,’ but 
Aunty Motitnni, is the oldest of the whole batch.— 
N. O. Picayune. 

“Tt strikes us that our venerable friend, Ann Tici- 
pation, should come before either of the above.— 
Charleston Courier. 

“A friend long since confirmed in the practice of 
similar iniquities, sends us the following ‘very good’ 
addendum :— 

“* Editore Courier—I saw in your paper this morn- 
ing numerous claims established for the oldest female 
inhabitant. It strikes me, that could you hear a 
voice from the other side of the globe, Ann Tipodes 
would expect to be counted in. S. W. F. 

“CHARLESTON, April 29, 1857. 

“* Messrs. Editore—In glancing this morning over 
your amusing enumeration of ancient dames, it sug- 
gested itself to me that if you could hear a voice 
from the grave, it would say beware of Miss Ann 
Thrope and Miss Demeanor. 8. 

* There is a big fat female named Ann Exaction 
still living—said to be a lineal descendant of Ann 
Ticipation—Aunty Di Luvian in origin—and travels 
extensively from Ann Tipodes to every part of the 
civilized world.—San Francisco Herald.” 


Yes, and there is Bel Ligerent who travels close 
after her, with Ruth Lessness occasionally interfer- 
ing. Then there are our lively friends Ann Timony 
and Sal Volatile, who must be sad runaways, as we 
see the apothecaries are always advertising them in 
company with Bella Donna—all of whom, when 
found, are to be employed by one Sal Ubrity in 
divers ways. Great world this we live in! 


opie . The following—written for Graham—is really 
beaatiful. Our readers will recall the Legend of the 
Passion Flower, in our August number, by the same 
gifted writer :— 
SONG. 
BY LYDIA A. CALDWELL. 


0 bring my lover, Summer wind, 

That from the inmost South dost blow, 
That dost the rose’s red heart find, 

And find’st the lily’s breast of snow! 
The whitest lily of her kind, 

The sweetest rose of all that grow! 

Out of the South, 
Out of the Sommer and the South, 


O bring him! southern-fountained stream— 
O tropic born! thy silver tongue 
Sings ever of that dearest dream 
Which lingers in the South so long, 
Whose sweet fulfillment still doth seem 
To be preluded by thy song. 
Out of the South, 
Out of the Summer and the South, 
O bring him! 
The summer songs upon the lees, 
With tenderest hues of air and light, 
All slowly lapsed through purple seas 
Of sunset and the coming night. 
Thus bring him! Lo, I faint while these 
Slow hours do keep him from my sight. 
Out of the South, 
Unto the kisses of my mouth, 
O bring him! 


dovees There are some men who can resist every- 
thing in the world but a joke—and the editor of the 
San Joaquin Republican is, we take it, one of those 
unfortunate mortals, While in the very midst of a 
long and sad essay on the mournfulness of the young 
going astray to do evil, and just as he was getting 
along in a very prosperous manner by moralizing 
over a young neighbor of his, who had yielded to 
the blandishments of cattle stealing—he suddenly 
breaks down with— 

“<The way of the transgressor is hard’—the oc- 
cupation of cow-stealing unprofitable, not to say 
dangerous, especially when, as in this case, the 
transgressor does not go more than six miles from 
home to do his stealing. If any of our friends have 
a ‘moral mania’ that way, we advisé them not to 
give way to it; it is hazardous, particularly before a 
San Joaquin court and jury.’’ 

“The way of the transgressor is hard.” Moral— 
Young men should render the way in question less 
perilous by squeezing it out a little and not stealing 
too near home. It wont do for the San Joaquin 
hombre to do the heavy moral in the absence of the 
serious editor—that’s certain, 


PETAR We do not know who is the author of the fol- 
lowing extract, but it seems to us that he was im- 
pressed by a powerful and poetic sense of the true 
appearance of the headlong course of the iron horse 
by night:— - 

“Aw Ancient Proprecy Fuirittep.—tThe pro- 
phets, some four or five thousand years ago, must 
have seen in their mind’s eye our present railroads 
and lecomotives. In the 2d chapter of Nahum, 
verses 3 and 4, may be found the following predic- 
tion: ‘The shield of his mighty men is made red ; 
the valiant men are in scarlet; the chariots shall be 
with flaming torches in the day of his preparation, 
and the fir-trees shall be terribly shaken. The 
chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall jostle 
one against another in the broad ways; they shall 
seem like torches, they shall run like the lightnings.’” 


.sssee We have not much to say about hoops in this 
number—but the following short and powerful ex- 
tract, from the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Courier, speaks volumes :— 

‘‘Lank as the Recamier of 1800, the substitute for 


the full-blown rose we now behold, the belle of 1858 
will come upon us in appalling, unmitigated defor- 





O bring him! 


mity, sans crinoline, sans basque, sans bustle, sans 
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wad, sans wool, sane cane, sans steel, sans every 
thing.” 

My—gwacious ! Bwing the eau de cologne! If 
this be true, there is a tempest brewing which will 
go far to verify the state of affairs set forth by a 
Milwaukie poet :— 

“The wind it blew, 
The dust it flew, 

And raised particular thunder— 
With skirts and hoops 
And chicken coops, 

And all such kind of plunder.” 

Sane steel, sane EVERY THING!! But we don’t 
believe it. Not by a thousand. Not we, indeed. 

coagea “<* Such a go!’ sighed Solomon Wallstreet, as 
he heard that his principal debtor had committed 
suicide, ‘ he stabbed himself and stuck me!’ And he 
went forth and gouged the difference out of the next 
‘operation.’” 

Solomon was a philosopher, and when he expe- 
rienced that Death was indeed like a two-edged 
sword, cutting both ways, he sighed not, neither did 
he weep, but went forth and took it out in shaving 
a third party. That is worldly wisdom, any how. 

* When you are anvil, hold you still— 
When you are hammer, strike your fill,” 

As we moralized the other evening when we saw 
a big Dutchman laying in the “ severe licks,” with 
a fat “sludge hammer,” on an elderly, overgrown 
anvil—he was helping to play the Blacksmith’s 
chorus, from Trovatore, in the Germania band. 
During the pauses he occasionally reversed proceed- 
ings, and struck the wooden end of the handle on 
the anvil, so as to drive it in tight, (as Mr. Smith 
was recommended to do with his short dog’s long 
tail.) “What is he trying to do?” inquired a lady 
of the Colonel. “ Tuning his instrument, I believe,” 
was the reply. And so he wae. 


BALLAD. 
WRITTEN FOR GRAHAM. 
BY THE COLONEL. 
“ Miss Julia at home this evening?” 
Asked one of the visiting corps, 


Of the red-cheeked Irish damsel 
Who answered his ring at the door. 


“ Fath—an’ I b’lave she is, sir.” 
“Is she engaged, d’ye know?” 

“ Ingaged—well—I can’t say it, 
But I thought so long ago. 

“ Whin she gits a-hould of her swate-heart 
They’re like two burreds caged. 

Och! if yees could see thim kissing, 
Yee’d think they were engaged.” 


odedae There are always two sides to every question 
—the outside and the inside—and we are afraid that 
the gentleman of the press who got off the follow- 
ing, belonged to the former denomination, popularly 
known as curb-stone Christians, Attention! 

“Some time ago, one of the churches in Salem 
had a misbehaving brother up for discipline, and 
was about to excommunicate him, whereupon the 
world’s people held a meeting outside, and voted 
not to receive him, unless he should be returned in 
as good condition as when delivered tqgthe church.” 





sistie It is bardly necessary to state to those who 
are up on ’xchanges, that the following elaborate 
scientific calculations are from the learned local of 
the Buffalo Republic. Professor Henry must look 
to his laurels : 


“Sineutar Catcunations.—If a man can, in 
running, take steps a yard and a half in length, and 
runs a mile in twenty minutes, he will accomplish 
the same distance back again in the same time, if he 
rested long enough and don’t sprain his ankle.— 
3 B. Bue. 

The time 0’ day is fixed by the sun when it is ex- 
actly on the meridian. If, for instance, by observa- 
tion it was 12 o’clock at noon to-day, just twenty- 
four hours from that time it will be twelve o’clock 
to-morrow. Scholium. Things are exactly like 
things, if they are not at all different. 

The moon revolves around the earth once a month. 
A husband never “ gets around his wife” nowadays 
—especially since hoops became fashionable. The 
logical deduction is, that moons are “ fast,” and 
men * slow.” 

The time a locomotive, in common running, occu- 
pies in running thirty miles, is one hour.—Ergo, 
a canal boat can’t “ do” the same distance in a day 
—scurcely. 

A dry-goods clerk can get four hundred dollars a 
year—a banker four thousand. The clerk will live 
better, drive faster horses, run with better looking 
women, and have a finer gold watch and more costly 
diamond pin than the banker. This fact is brought 
about according to the doctrine of compensation, we 
presume.” 


Yes, and sometimes by a lack of compensation. 
But the “ kalkilations” are good. 


snandn ‘‘Graham’s Magazine bas improved a hun- 
dred fold under the editorial management of its new 
editor, Charles G. Leland, Esq., who is an author of 
considerable reputation, He has imparted to Gra- 
ham a vigor and raciness which it never possessed 
before. The Editorial Talk evinces a genius which 
would show to great advantage in the daily press. 
We cheerfully recommend Graham to our friends, 
and believe that our estimate will not disappoint 
them.—The Examiner, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Friend Examiner, you are worthy of your name— 
anyhow you have something of an eye for the De- 
tective business. We don’t know much about the 
“genius” alluded to, but “ certain sure” itis that 
the daily press has not been unfamiliar to us of late 
years—seeing that during the time we have averaged 
our full column of brevier editorial for it, per diem. 
We join you, however, in cheerfully recommending 
Graham to our friends, and trust that the list of the 
Examiner may likewise soar amid the tens of thou- 
sands. “ That wus the time you guessed it.” 


seoses We don’t know who wrote the following, but 
we “owe him one” for a laugh. Isn’t it good? 


“ A funny story is told of an old friend of ours— 
one who, sick and tired of the care and bustle of a 
city life, has retired into the country, and ‘ gone to 
farming,’ as the saying is. His land, albeit well 
situated, and commanding sundry fine prospects, is 
not so particularly fertile as some we have seen— 
requiring scientific culture and a liberal system of 
manuring to induce an abundant yield. So far by 
way of explanation. 

Once upon a time our friend, being on a short 
visit to New Orleans, was attending an auction sale 
down town, and as it so happened, they were selling 
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damaged sausages at the time. There were some 
eight or ten barrels of them, and they were ‘just 
going at fifty cents a barrel,’ when the auctioneer, 
with all apparent seriousness, remarked that they 
were worth more than that to manure land with. 
Here was an idea. ‘Sixty-two and a half cents— 
third and last call—gone!’ retorted the auctioneer. 
‘Cash takes them at sixty-two and a half cents per 
barrel.’ 

To have them shipped to his country-seat was the 
immediate work of our friend, and as it was then 
planting time, and the sausages, to use a common 
phrase, ‘ were getting no better very fast,’ to have 
them safe under the ground and out of the way was 


. the next movement. He was about to plant a field 


of several acres of corn—the soil of the piny woods 
species—so here was just the spot for this new ex- 
periment in agriculture, this new wrinkle in the 
science of geoponics. One ‘link’ of sausage being 
deemed amply sufficient, that amount was placed in 
each hill, accompanied by the usual number of ker- 
nels of corn and an occasional pumpkin seed, and 
all were nicely covered over in the usual style. 
Now, after premising that several days have occur- 
red since the corn was planted, the sequel of the 
story shall be told in a dialogue between our friend 
and one of his neighbors: 

Neiensor. Well, friend, have you planted your 
corn ? 

Frienp, Yes; several days since. 

N. Is it up yet? 

F. Up! yes, and gone; the most of it. 

N. How is that? 

F. ‘Weli, you see, I bought a lot of damaged sau- 
sages the other day in New Orleans, a smooth- 
tongue of an auctioneer saying they would make 
excellent manure, if nothing else. I brought the 
lot over, commenced planting my corn at once, as it 
was time, planted a sausage in each hill, and— 

N. Well, and what ? 
F. And felt satisfied that I had made a good jo 
of it. Some days afterward I went out to the field 
to see how the corn was coming on, and a pretty 
piece of business I have made of trying agricultural 

experiments. 

N. Why, what was the matter? 

F. Matter! the first thing I saw before the reach- 
ing the field was the greatest lot of dogs digging 
and seratching all over it! There were my dogs, 
and your dogs, and all the neighbors’ dogs, besides 
about three hundred strange dogs I never set my 
eyes on before, and every one was hard at it 
‘mining’ after the buried sausages! Somehow or 
other the rascally whelps had scented out the busi- 
ness, and they have dug up every hill by this time. 
If I could set every dog of them on that auctioneer, 
I'd be satisfied !” 


.-«.ss Who would be without a piano? If you can- 
not play yourself some of your friends can, and as 
Seneca did’nt say, “(a house without music in it 
is’nt much better off than a pig-pen when the young 
folks want to get up a dance.” Finally we com- 
mend all those who do intend purchasing such an 
article of music to give the preference to Boardman 
and Gray’s, as we know that their pianos are good, 
durable and elegant.. Ladies who will follow our 
endorsement in this particular will be grateful to 
Graham when the piano comes home. 


+++eThe Boston Post is one of the most gifted 
papers in existence—especially in never failing to 
present its readers with queer quiddities, quaint 
couplets, droll sayings, marvellous ballads, and all 





that a racy, spicy, and high-toned chevalresque pa- 
per ought to contain. Among its late varieties, one 
of the best is the following :— 


CIDER. 
“A friend of ours received a bottle of delicious 
cider with the following lines : — 


Old friend, accept this bottle— 
Your mouth then open wider, 

First to imbibe, then to exelaim. 
By George! what glorious cider. 


Perhaps some fair young damsel, 
Whose looks have ne’er belied her, 
Will not object to take a swig, 
When you are down beside her. (Cider.) 


And if she thus indulges, 

You then may have to guide her, 
But she will say it’s owing to 

The stuff which is in cider. 


And should she get excited, 
I beg you'll not deride her, 
But simply keep your distance 
And remain a mere outsider. (Cider.) 
Perhaps such soothing nectar 
Ought not to be denied her ; 
That question let her settle, 
And be her own decider. (Cider.) 


If through your interference, 
Misfortune should betide her, 
The chances are that you will get 
A regular broadsider. (Cider.) G. H. 


G. H., go home and lie down !—“ aint you ’shamed 
you-self, to treat a gal that-a-way?’’ By the way, 
talking of the Post, what has become of Ye Consta- 
bel? That institution used to be one of the com- 
forts of our life—a verse of that never-ending ballad 
which kept ever rising and falling like the wind, 
was wont to comfort us for three days. Sir, we once 
went over a long file of the Post, pencil in hand, 
just to copy ‘‘ Ye Constabel.” Why were they never 
enshrined in book-form, for the use, solace, and edi- 
fication of all true Pantagruelists, and none others? 


“ Ye Constabel fro one man took 
Ane large and ampel fee, 

T’le now take one fro ye other Side 
Sayd ye Constabel, said hee.” 


sees There is nothing like being smart. One man 
throws away his ashes because nobody will buy 
them, and bewails that he cannot get bricks or stone 
to build him a house. A smart fellow comes along, 
sifts the ashes, makes them, with water and a little 
lime, into blocks of stone as hard as marble. One 
man owns an old country house worth five hundred 
dollars, and his opposite neighbor has the Siamese 
twin to it. But the first party is smart—he gets a 
book on cottages—expends a hundred dollars in 
putting Gothic gim-crackeries over the windows, 
two rig-maree cement chimneys and a high-faluting 
sentimental portico, and sells the house for three 
thousand dollars, after advertising it in Graham, as 
a splendid villa, with all the modern incorfveniences 
—the in being left out by the printers as a mistake 
incopy. “Sich is life’—take another specimen— 


do! * 
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“A SHarp Jockey.—An incident worth noticing 
occurred in connection“ with the Hampton Races. 
It is said to be an arrangement of these races that 
the owners shall, at starting, set a price upon their 
horses, and all that they realize above that sum 
shall go to the riders, should they win. One horse 
known to be swift, was considered perfectly useless, 
however, on account of its vicious tempe -. would 
bolt, swerve, rear, do anything but run straight, and 
it was fully expected it would carry its rider into 
the Thames. It was entered for the chief cups, and 
its owner set its value at the small figure of £40. 
The jockey who was to ride it had a head on his 
shoulders, and a brain in his head, which he had no 
idea of getting concussed or dashed out by a horse; 
and so, just before starting, he put on him a pair of 
blinkers. The horse, under that influence, ran as 
true as Blinkey Bonney herself could have done, won 
every race in which it started, and rose in price from 
£40 to £700, all from the shrewd thought of taming 
him with blinkers.” 


That was “the horse to bet on”—but to return to 
hoops—believe we were saying something about 
them awhile ago—wern’t we—just read the sub- 
joined from Sin-sin-naughty Gazette :— 


“A fashionable lady, a well-known Queen City 
beauty, crossing Vine street, on Fourth, lately, was 
so frightened by seeing a pair of horses attached to 
a heavy wagon coming rapidly toward her, that she 
started forward and fel! to the ground. The horses 
would be upon her in a few seconds, and a gentle- 
man, happening to be near, caught hold of her dress, 
and endeavored to remove her from her perilous 
condition. The dress gave way, and the gentleman 
believed he would be the involuntary witness of a 
dreadful accident. 

“The vehicle was within a few yards of the terrified 
lady, who shrank cowering. Her protector turned 
pale and trembled. What could he do—how could 
he save her? Must so much beauty perish—must 
those lovely limbs be broken—must their symmetry 
be marred? Oh, horror, no! 

“ Despair nerved him, and he reached forth once 
more his stalwart arm. The breath of the horses 
was upon his cheek. He seized the ladies robe 
again; it did not now rend at bis grasp, and ina 
moment she was drawn to his side—just as the 
heavy vehicle thundered by. 

“** Thank Heaven, you are saved!’ exclaimed the 
gentleman. 

“¢Thank my hooped skirt, rather,’ murmured 
the fair lady, and fainted in her protector’s arms.” 


[Continuation by one of the Graham ladies—our 
sentimental-est contributor. ] 

“‘ As her eyes opened, the all-too-lovely one found 
that her blushing cheek (for she had blushed even 
while insensible, so exquisite was her delicacy) was 
in contact with a glorious superhumanly be-au-tiful 
whisker and a moustache of ineffable splendor, sur- 
mounted by eyes and nose such as Belvidere might 
have dreamed of when he fashioned the contours of 
his Apollo, and supported by a form which Tonans 
would have copied for his Jupiter. 

«Dearest, noblest, nicest of men,’ she sobbed, 
‘thou hast saved my existence—you have gone and 
done it—you have.’ 

‘¢ A sharp sound vibrated through the atmo- 
sphere—the leaves trembled vivaciously on the trees 
—the wall of a neighboring pork-factory split with 
the concussion—it was a crack like the report of an 
elderly rifle—the blood again bounded in furious 





floods to the face of the beautiful wictim—the angels 
put their fans before their faces—Juliana Fitz Frisket 
had been kissed.” . .... 

This is all of the above horrific and tingling legend 
which we shall publish. Ladies wishing to hear the 
balance, may call in person at our office, or if living 
at a distance, may send violet-scented and cream 
laid notes, with their daguerreotypes, requesting the 
pleasure of an immediate and affectionate answer. 


...esOliver Wendell Holmes is still the same 
glorious bard as ever—time never finds him falling 
behind it—and his last, like his first, is ever mar- 
vellous. Take, for instance, his poem delivered at 
the late Cambridge commencement. 


“Mr. Winthrop regretted that the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, to whom the previous toast referred, 
had left the table, but the other vice-president was 
fortunately present, and he would introduce him by 
the following :— 

“The Poets of Harvard—While we gratefully ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to a sister college and 
a sister state for our laureate Longfellow—we may 
not only point with pride, as to the manor-born, to 
our Lowell, our Emerson, our Lunt, our elder Froth- 
ingham, and our younger Quincy, but we may re- 
joice, also, that we can find an ever ready, ever 
genial and graceful muse in our native Holmes—who 
so admirably personifies the idea of ancient mythol- 
ogy, ‘one power of physic, melody and song.’ 

(“ Great applause.) 


POEM OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


“Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes responded inverse 
as follows :— 


I thank you, Mr. President, you’ve kindly broke the ice; 

Virtue should always be the first—I’m only Second Vice— 

(A vice is something with a screw that’s made to hold its 
jaw, 

Till some old file hes played away upon an ancient saw.) 

Sweet brothers by the mother’s side, the babes of days 
gone by, 

All nurselings of her Juno breasts whose milk is never dry, 

We come again, like half-grown boys, and gather at her 
beck 

About her knees, and on her lap, and clinging round her 
neck. 


We find her at her stately door, and in her ancient chair, 

Dressed in the robes of red and green she always loved to 
wear, 

Her eye has all its radiant youth, her cheek its morning 
flame; 

We drop our roses as we go, hers flourish still the same. 


We have been playing many an hour, and far away we've 
strayed, 

Some laughing in the cheerful sun, some lingering in the 
shade; 

And some have tired, and laid them down where darker 
shadows fall— 

Dear as her loving voice may be, they cannot hear its call. 


What miles we’ve traveled since we shook the dew-drops 
from our shoes 

We gathered on this classic green, so famed fofheavy dues! 

How many boys have joined the game, how many slipped 
away, 

Since we’ve been running up and down, and having out 
our play! 


One boy at work with book and brief, and one with gown 
and band, 


‘One sailing vessels on the pool, one digging in the sand, 
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One flying paper kites on ’change, one planting little pills— 
The seeds. of certain annual flowers well known as little 
bills. 


What maidens met us on our way, and clasped us hand in 
hand! 

What cherubs—not the legless kind, that fly, but never 
stand! 

How many a youthful head we’ve seen put on its silver 
crown! 

What sudden changes back again to youth’s empurpled 
brown! 


But fairer sights have met our exes, and broader lights have 
shown, 

Since others lit their midnight lamps where once we trim- 
med our own; 

A thousand trains that flap the sky with flags of rushing 
fire, 

And, throbbing in the Thunderer’s hand, Thought’s mil- 
lion-chorded lyre. 


We've seen the sparks of Empire fly beyond the mountain 
bars, 

Till, glittering o’er the western wave, they joined the set- 
ting stars: 

And ocean trodden into paths that trampling gianta ford 

To find the planet’s vertebre and sink its spinal cord, 


We've tried reform—and chloroform—and both have turned 
our brain ; 

When France called up the photograph, we roused the 
foe to pain; 

Just so those earlier sages shared the chaplet of renown— 

Hers sent a bladder to the clouds, ours brought their light- 
ning down. 


We've seen the little tricks of life, its varnish and veneer, 

Its stucco-fronts of character flake off and disappear; 

We've learned that oft the brownest hands will heap the 
biggest pile, 

And met with many a “ perfect brick” beneath a rimless 
* tile.” 


What dreams we’ve had of deathless name, as scholars, 
statesmen, bards, 

While Fame, the lady with the trump, held up her picture 
cards! 

Till, having nearly played our game, she gayly whispered 
“Ah! 

I said you should be something grand—you’ll soon be 
grand-papa.” 

Well, well, the old have had their day, the young must 
take their turn; 

There’s something always to forget, and something still to 
learn; 

But how to tell what’s old or young, the tap-root from the 
sprigs, 

Since Florida revealed her fount to Ponce de Leon Twiggs! 


Tho wisest was a Freshman once, just freed from bar and 
bolt, 

As noisy as a kettle-drum, as leggy as a colt: 

Don’t be too savage with the boys—the Primer does not say 

The kitten ought to go church because ‘ the cat doth prey.” 


The law of merit and of age is not the rule of three; 

Non constat that A. M. must prove as busy as A. B. 

When Wise the father tracked the son ballooning through 
the skigg, 


He taught a lesson to the old—go thou and do like Wise! 


Now, then, old boys, and reverend youth, of high or low 
degree, 

Remember how we only get one annual out of three, 

And such as dare to simmer down three dinners into one 

Must cut their salads mighty short, and pepper well with 
fun. 





I’ve passed my zenith long ago, it’s time for me to set, 

A dozen planets wait to shine, and I am lingering yet, 

As sometimes in the blaze of day a milk-and-watery moon 
Stains with its dim and fading ray the lustrous blue of noon. 
Farewell; yet let one echo rise to shake our ancient hall; 


God save the Queen—whose throne is here; the Mother of 
us all! 


Till dawus the great Commencement-day on every shore 


and sea, 
And “ Expectantur” all mankind, to take their last Degree ! 


.+-es. Everybody has heard of the great French- 
Germanizer artist, who bears the strange name of 
Ary Scheffer. The following “scream” over it is 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin : ; 


Fraqment.—Scene Artist’s Studio, 

Artist.—(Employing agreeable conversation to 
catch animated expression of sitter.) “ Did you 
see any thing of Ary Scheffer when you were in 
Paris?” 

Sitter.—“ Nary Scheffer.” 

If there is an editor in the country who likes 
better to record evurageous, “ brick-like” deeds of 
the game order, we shall be happy to exchange with 
him. The following item—authentic or not—is 
peculiarly kind and sound: 

“The Kingston Journal states that the other day 
a sloop lying at Wilbur, laden with 200 barrels of 
lime, sprung a leak. There were a hundred barrels 
of blastiag-powder stowed away with the lime, 
which slacked and set fire to the barrels, scorching 
some of the powder kegs. Resolute men, however, 
prevented the blow up by removing the powder, at 
the imminent hazard of life.” 

“Set her up again!” There is good philosophy 
and first-rate morality in that story. Roll the bar- 
rels out, and then think of life. We once saw a 
German butcher with our own eyes do that very 
thing—roll out a barrel of gunpowder from a build- 
ing on fire, just as the flames reached it—and to 
this day we never think of the great, two-fisted, 
burly, glorious old chap without a feeling—well— 
never mind! But those who know what the ineffa- 
ble majesty of pluck and game is, wherever it turns 
up will agree with us. And talking of firmness and 
pluck brings us to the following, from the Louisana 
Baptist—a paper we seldom pass without looking 
into it for some sound and spirited reading : 


‘“‘BroapEst AT THE BAss.—Young man, one of 
the first things you ought to consider is, how to 


build up a character. Allow us to tell you one fact 
about it which we have learned from observation : 
It must be built like a pyramid to be firm and last- 
ing—broad at the base. Then the foundation must 
be good, or even a pyramid would crack and fall to 
pieces. Get a reputation, from early boyhood, for 
truth, honesty, industry, obedience to parents and 
teachers, and above all piety. By and bye your 
character will be as firm as a pyramid; a host of 
calumniators could not overthrow it. But if youth 
and early life is bad, to build a character on such a 
beginning would be almost as difficult as to build 
and poise a pyramid on its apex.” 


-»+.-.G@ermans have queer names. There is a lager 
beer saloon in New York kept by Diener & Hey!- 
geist, or Servant and Holy Ghost. By the last 
number of the Mauch Chunk Gazette, we learn that 
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Mr. Gottlieb Weishert, or Godlove (Divine Love) 
Wisdom, is at present in that city, collecting sub- 
scriptions for the Philadelphia Freie Presse. 


psaces Beat the following who can! 

“A Srreet Cottoquy.—An honest Hibernian, 
trundling along a hand-cart containing all his mov- 
ables, was accosted with, ‘Well, Patrick, ye are 
moving again, I see.” ‘Faith, I am,’ he replied; 
‘the times are so hard, it’s a dale chaper hiring 
hand-carts than paying rints.’” 

The Boston Transcript did that—like a certain 
town we wot of, it was Wel-Done! 


sesese The following item is again going the rounds: 


“Fourtn or Marca.—Way Sevected.— Do our 
readers generally know the reason why the 4th of 
March was chosen as the day for the inauguration 
of the President of the United States? It was 
selected because the 4th of March in every year 
commencing from the first inauguration, cannot 
come on a Sunday for at least three hundred or 
more years. The fact shows the regard which the 
framers of our government had for the Sabbath. 
They arranged the matter so wisely that the day for 
the performance of the ceremonies of inauguration 
will not fall on a Sabbath for three hundred years.” 


Curious indeed !—pity that it’s all gammon. For 


it is not true. Taylor was inaugurated on the Fifth 
—and we believe one or two others. 


CALLIRHOE, 
(WRITTEN FOR GRAHAM.) 
Dark eyes—dark eyes—pale, earnest face, 
Oh, when I feel your power, 
The world seems mean and pitiful; 
Its fiercest storm a shower. 
Dark eyes—eternal soul of pride! 
Deep life of all that’s true! 
Oh, what is death or any thing 
To one full thought of you! 
Away, away to other skies! 
Awny o’er sea and sands! 
Such eyes as those were never meant 
To shine in earthly lands. 


voveed Queer things occur occasionally in printing 
offices—or along the railroad—witness the follow- 
ing :— 

‘‘A woman leaped from an express train passing 
Herkimer, New York, the other day, rolled head 
over heels several rods along the track, and then de- 
liberately picked himself up and washed his face in 
a brook, having received only a few seratches in the 
hazardous experiment.” — Washington Ev. Star. 

We are glad to hear that she did not hurt himself 
much by the leap. Very few ladies succeed in 
throwing such lecomotive flip-flaps with so little 
damage as that of merely changing pronouns and 
getting a few scratches. 


osttenk We have before us the copy of a magazine 
edited by A. Moore. He ought to succeed, if any- 
body is to do it—for, what does the poet say 
“Amor” (i.e. A. Moore) vincitomnia. “ Love con- 
quers all things.” ‘As was to be proved.” 


covses Some two years ago we were deeply interested 
in the Rev. J. C. Fletcher’s very remarkable lec- 
tures on Brazil, in fact, we carried interest so far as 








to pen a full column of newspaper editorial on the 
subject, which is as good a proof of sincerity as we 
know of. More recently we were delighted to hear 
that Mr. Fletcher’s experiences of Brazil are to be 
shortly published in a splendidly executed and illus- 
trated form by Childs & Peterson, of this city, and 
trusting that the work would interest our readers as 
well as “self,” we took some pains to obtain advance 
sheets and cuts from the obliging proprietors—as 
the contents of Graham indicate. The work in 
question is the joint effort of Rev. D. P. Kidder, of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, and J. C. Fletcher, ; 


of the Presbyterian Church, These gentlemen, as 
travelers and as missionaries, (and one in an official 
position as Acting Secretary of United States Lega- 
tion at Rio,) have had a long and varied experience 
in a Jand full of interest, whether we regard it in a 
natural, commercial, political, or moral point of 
view. The following extracts from the proprietors, 
will give the reader a correct, and what is rare in 
prospectuses, a truthful idea of the book :— 


“Tt is the aim of ‘Brazil and the Brazilians’ to 
lay before the public a popular and faithful account 
of the wonderful phenomena of the tropics, and 
with graphic pen and pencil to portray the gorgeous 
scenery, the history, peculiar manners and customs, 
and the political institutions of the country, and the 
general condition of the subjects of the enlightened 
Emperor Don Pedro IT. 

‘‘The naturalist should be interested in a region 
which, as Gardiner, the celebrated English botanist, 
has observed, ‘is richer than any other in the world 
in those objects to which he had devoted the study 
ot his life.’ 

“The commercial man should know more of a 
land from whence are derived so many important 
staples—which last year exported sixty million dol- 
lars’ worth of her productions, and imported to the 
amount of fifty-three million dollars. Brazil is every 
year indebted to Europe, (which bas seven lines of 
steamers to South Ameriea,) while the United 
States (with not a single steamer to the south of the 
equator) is behindhand each year with Brazil more 
than fourteen millions of dollars. 

‘“‘The Christian community should know more of 
the country where the banner of Protestant Christi- 
anity was first erected in the New World—a land 
associated with the prayers, labors, and names of 
the French Huguenots, ministers of the Reformed 
Church of Holland, and of the devoted Henry Mar- 
tyn—a land open to Bible and missionary effort. 
This work treats of these topics, and contains deep- 
ly-interesting incidents of recent missionary tours.” 


There are more than one hundred and thirty en- 
gravings, on steel, wood, and stone, from original 
and other sketches, and by the pencils and gravers 
of the same artists who have so elegantly adorned 
the thrillingly-interesting narrative of Dr. Kane. 
Speaking of Dr. Kane’s narrative, we would remark 
that Messrs. Childs & Peterson had, by the first of 
July last, paid to the doctor’s heirs over sixty thou- 
sand dollars—or ten thousand dollars more within 
a few months than even Mrs. Stowe received in two 
years! But every one who has read the Arctic 
Explorations should buy the forthcoming Life of Dr. 
Kane, by Dr. Elder, which will unquestionably sell 
even more than its predecessor, since it will be a far 
more extraordinary and interesting book. No man 
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of the century ever went through so many and such 
varied adventures in so many countries as Dr. 
Kane, and they will all be described in a most stir- 
ring and absorbing manner by Doctor Elder, who, 
as a truly fascinating writer, is not to our knowledge 
surpassed by any American living. 


seeeeedf there is any one crime for which we trust 
there is punishment laid up, it must be that of 
frightening children with stories of “the bad man,” 
“bug-a-boo,” “the old black woman in the cellar,” 
and, in fact, of frightening or awing them into 
silence by any kind of a scare-crow lie, whatever. 
Having known a child to be reduced to almost in- 
sane terrors by the personification of the black man, 
by a very upright and strict old tabby, we have no 
mercy or pity for such wretched tormentors. We 
were reminded of this antipathy by raking up among 
old papers the following amusing attempt to classify 
these modern Lamie or terrors into a 


NURSERY MYTHOLOGY. 
THE BUG-A-BOO,. 
Sung by an Old-fashioned Nurse. 


Hooo-a-hooah—wah-o-wooh ! 

In the dreadful dark I look for you— 
To twist your neck until you’re dead, 
And tear you up till the wolves are fed. 
Wah-o-wah—hoo-a-hoo: 

Aint you afraid of the Bugaboo? 


Hooo-a-hooh— wah-wa-wooh ! 

I live in the cellar and that is true, 
But when night comes in awful gloom, 
I prowl and growl through every room. 
Wah-oh-wah !—hoo-a-hooh! 

Aint you afraid of the Bugaboo? 


Hooo-a-hooh—wah-wa-wooh! 

I hive with the ghosts and the Bad Man too, 
When children cry and their nurses scoff, 
Way down, downy, we carry them off:— 
Carry them off with a howl and hooh: 

Aint you afraid of the Bugaboo? 


THE BOW-WOWS. 
In the dark closet 
The bow-wows all lie, 
To eat naughty baby, 
If baby should cry. 


If baby is noisy, 
When left all alone, 

Then the bow-wows will hear her, 
And crack every bone, 


BLOODY BONES. 


Raw Head and Bloody Bones, 
Wicked and wild, 

Comes down the chimney 
To look for a child, 


And when he hears children 
That whimper and squall, 
He howls down the chimney ° 

And raps on the wall. 


(Here the nurse, or an accomplice chamber-maid, pri- 
vately raps the wall, and throws the infant victim into a 


comatose condition of terror.) 


Such songs might have done for Susan Nipper, in 
Dombey, when she imitated the lowing of “a con- 


scientious bull-goblin.” 


sees We have just got a letter from H. P. Leland— 
our brother, who was wont to aid us not a little with 
Graham—and, in fact, with every thing else. He 
was last in Heidelberg, enjoying himself amazingly, 
“kneiping” with the Suabian corps of students, “an 
uncommonly beer-y crowd,” as he reports, and mix- 
ing among the fresh delicious English and German 
girls, who throng the Schloss Garden every after- 
noon. Talking of H. P. L., and the “ Dutch,” re- 
minds us of the following which we wrote long ago 
for Porter’s Spirit of the Times :— 


BRINGING A COMPANY TO TERMS. 


“A certain H. P. L. is responsible for a very 
funny relation of the method whereby Sally Rauch- 
fuss always came out ‘first best.’ Here it is :— 
“Old Sally Rauchfuss always carries her point by 
sticking to it, therein differing from post-office 
stamps, which my old friend Comfortable says are 
disreputable, because they stick at nothing, and ne- 
ver hold on. Old Sally had, two years ago, a pig 
which she justly estimated the pride of her pen; so 
fat that he could hardly grunt; in fact, he was so 
well taken care of, that none of these powers were 
called into play, or, more properly speaking, work. 
His overcare caused his death; for getting out of 
the pen one day, he rolled down to the railroad 
track. The iron horse coming along, unheeded by 
the pig, who thought (perhaps so!) that it would get 
out of his way—but it didn’t. The lean earth was 
literally larded at his death, and the horse fairly 
snorted at the pig’s last grunt. 

Old Sally, on learning her loss, raged like a south- 
wester. ‘Mine pig, oh! mine pig! town mit ter 
railroads!’ was the cry. From morning till night, 
she poured out her sorrow to her neighbors; she 
poured out her wrath on the unlucky agent of the 
road who was stationed at H. It’s only a mile or 
two from where she lives to this town—we passed it 
coming out this morning. Well, this agent had his 
life bothered out of him by old Sally. In the midst 
of the busiest calculations regarding the sale of 
tickets and making change, he would see a sun-bon- 
net walking up till it filled the little round hole of 
the window, and then a voice— ‘ 

“You bays me vor mine big? Yaw! I not 
goe’s vay dill you pays me vor mine big. I shtays 
yust strate in dis room dill you bays me!’ 

*** Now g’way from here,’ shouted the agent. 

**¢ Come, good woman, step aside; I want to get 
a ticket,’ says a man in a great hurry. She just 
looked at him indignantly, never moved, and com- 
menced again : 

““*T ecoes ’vay ven you bays me vur mine big— 
mine big vot veigh dree hoontret bounds, und vas 
smashet to beeces by ter stim-ingine, I vant mine 
money.’ The agent is raving; the man who wants 
a ticket, thrusts his hand through the pigeon-hole, 
nearly dislocating his elbow as old Sally crowded 
him to one side. The agent gives the ticket and the 
wrong change; the man wants to have it rectified ; 
old Sally shouts about ‘mine big’! and just as the 
locomotive comes snorting up to the depot, the 
agent manages to have old Sally drawn to one side, 
who at once turns the tide of battle from the agent 
to the locomotive tender, baggage and passenyer 
ears, and all the inhabitants thereof. She stands on 
the depot. platform, raging at one of the engineers 
in particular, shaking her fist at him. 

“*T makes you bay for mine big !’ looking directly 
at the man, who drowns her voice with an escape of 
steam, and looks intensely delighted at her, and 
says: , 

“Hello, old gal! Hain’t they paid for that pig 





yet? Put itto’em; they’s as rich as blazes!’ And 
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this advice exactly agreeing with old Sally’s deter- 
mination, she at once launches out into a tirade of 
abuse which is only stopped by the ‘ All aboard !’ of 
the conductor, and the ‘whiz—whoo hoo’ of the de- 
parting train. 

‘“‘ Day after day old Sally besieged the agent; but 
he stood his ground until one day came and went, 
and another, and old Sally failing to appear, great 
was the agent’s joy, believing that he was delivered 
from her importunity. 

“One stormy, rainy night, the mail train, dashing 
along at full speed, suddenly slackened, and stood 
still. Buzz! whizz! Round went the driving 
wheels of the locomotive, but ahead it would not 
go. It was right in front of old Sally’s house that 
this came to pass. 

«What's to pay?’ sung out the conductor. The 
brakemen and engineer, fireman and conductor had 
to get out, stirring around in mud up to their knees. 
‘What’s to pay?’ ‘Grease"’ sung out ‘the fire- 
man; and all hands, after working with sand and 
gravel on the rails, found the wheels at last would 
take hold, and, tearing mad, got under way again, 
hearing as they started, old Sally crying out at the 
top of her voice: 

“*You bays me for my big, now, eh?? What 
answers were made must remain unrepeated. 

‘‘When the conductor of the train reached H., he 
told the agent that he must pay for that pig, or there 
would be an old woman charged to the company as 
a ‘dead loss’ the next day the cars should be stopped 
in that spot. 

“The next day the agent paid old Sally the full 
value of her pig, on condition that she would never 
bring the company to terms again by greasing the 
track.” 


The story is founded on fact—at least so H. P. L. 


told us over a cigar—somebody at least told him so. | 


sacaé The tearing down of the Brick Church, N. Y., 


brought up divers old stories. Videlicet, the fol- | 


lowing from the N. Y. Times: 


“The following jeu d’esprit was published in the | 
Casket, for June, 1827, a magazine of thirty years | 
age, and copied as a good thing in the papers of that | 


time : 

““¢Two bloods recently entered a tavern, where 
they had frequently resorted, and calling fur a sup- 
per and two bottles of champagne, informed their 
host that they had laid a wager of such a repast as 
they had ordered, but as it was not yet decided, they 
hoped he would wait for bis pay until the decision, 
and then charge the amount to the loser. The land- 
lord assented, and they sat down to a hearty supper. 
When they had finished, mine host had the curiosity 
to ask what was the nature of the bet, and he was 
not a little chagrined when he received for answer 
that it originated in a dispute as to the direction the 
Brick Meeting steeple would take, should it ever 
fall. The one bet it would fall East and the other 
West.’ 

“The object of thus giving a prominent insertion 
to the above is, that the inquisitive but patient 
tavern-keeper, or his heirs, may now receive the 
payment for that supper, with the interest accruing 
for the past thirty years, 

“ Nothing then seemed more improbable than that 
the Brick Church steeple should fall, but the many 
witnesses of the event are prepared to testify that 
it fell a little north of east. So that with much 
sympathy for his misfortune, we must own that our 
friend who risked his money on the west has lost. 


‘ Westward the star of empire takes its way,’ 


not so, however, the Brick Church steeple. It bowed 
its head to the east, like other religious worthies 








who remember and cherish Mecca, Jerusalem, and 
the sun’s rising—those places of holy association 


which there exist. Let this bet be settled imme- 
diately.” 


All very fine—very good story, doubtless. But if 


anybody will take the trouble to turn to Tom 
Brown’s Jests, published about a century ago, he 
will find the jeu d’eeprit subsequently copied in the 
Casket. 

+-see Who wae the author of the following poem ? 
It is a ‘ perfect shame,’ as young ladies say, for such 
a bricky production to go traveling about anony- 
mously. The whole lyric is exquisite. “ Hunting 


still that same old coon!” is an amazing abstract of - 


the philosophy, pleasures and pursuits of a certain 
dismal phase of life: 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
My coachman, in the moonlight there, 
Looks through the side-light of the.door; 
I hear him, with his brethren, swear 
As I could do—but only more. 
Flattening his nose against the pane, 
He envies me my brilliant lot, 
And blows his aching fists in vain, 
And wishes me a place more hot. 
He sees me to the supper go, 
A silken wonder by my side— 
Bare arms, bare shoulders, and a row 
Of flounces, for the door too wide. 
He thinks, how happy is my arm 
’Neath its white-gloved and jeweled load, 
And wishes me some dreadful harm, 
Hearing the merry corks explode. 
Meanwhile L inly curse the bore 
Of bunting still the same old coon, 
And envy him, outside the dvuor, 
in guiden quiets of the moon. 
The wiuter wind is not so cold 
As the bright smiles he sees me win ; 
Nor our host's videst wine so old 
As our poor gabble—watery—thin. 
lenvy him the ungyved prance 
By which his ireezing feet he warms, 
And drag my lady’s chains, and dance, 
‘Lhe gulley-slave of dreary forms, 
Oh! could he have my share of din, 
Aud | his quiet—past a doubt, 
’T would still be one man bored within, 
Aud just another bored without. 

Pretty much the same story all around. In fact, 
we have sometimes thought that those who only 
had outside tickets, and peeped through the vesti- 
bule dvor, enjoyed it the most. 


ee We here give the second of our Opera libretto 
series—J/ J'rovatore, or the Troubadour—so called 
because it was originally intended to have some 
allusions to “the gay science,” (lou gat saber,) as it 
was called, of Troubadourism—whieh were unac- 
countably left out. “The Vagabond” would be 
more appropriate—but we were not called in to the 
christening and consequently have nv business to 
scold. The illustrations are by our artist-neigbor, 
Scattergood, who can get up comic designs *‘equal 
to the plurality, superior to the generality, and 
second best to nobody.” 
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IL TROVATORE. 


BY C. G. LELAND. 





There was an old woman, who somewhere did dwell, 
Who ws burnt for a witch, as the opera doth tell, 
A daughter she had, too, a gipsy #0 bold, 

Who went to a house, where a infant she stoled. 


[Chorius in the Italian language, discribing the vay she 
hooked it.] 
Singing tooral toledo and io dormyrow, 
Allegro, andanty and sempre amo, 
O giorno d’orrore mia madre you know, 
With fata crudele funeste & Co. 








Now after they’d burned up the old gipsy mother, 
The daughter came by with ber own child and t’other, 
When she see her marm burning it woke up her ire, 
And she slung the stole baby smack into the fire. 


[Sizzling chorius deskriptive of the burning. } 
Singing siz-ziz-zi—mezzo-zi-fanti you know, 
Brulare, blazare ed io domino, &c. 





Now when the poor baby was all of a bake, 
She found out she’d burnt up her own by mistake, 
And as she felt bad at the deed she had done, 
She brought up the other, and called him her son. 
[Chorius in the barrow-tone top-sawyer style.] 
Bambino infante e va dormir—oh! &c. 





Now when the young man got to years of discretion, 
He took up with music, ai} for a profession, 
Likewise a young woman for sweetheart he got, 
And all her affections upon him she sot, 


[Basso-reliefo chorius, in which I set futh this young 
woman’s sentiments for the furrin opra singer, as exprest 
in a furrin langwidge of the Italian persuasion. | 


Tooral—tvledo ed io dormiro, &c., &. 





There’s a chap now. a count, who comes into the song, 
Who likewise loved this lady uncommonly strong, 
And meeting Manrico—her lover—one night, 
They pulled out their weepings, intending to fight. 
[Spirited chorius, expressing a norful combiat which 
eame very near coming off—at the handle.] 


Singing tooral, toledo, &c. 











The next scene discovers Manrico—a gipsy, 

With fellows who drink a great deal and get tipsy, 

And who hammer on anvils like jolly good fellows, 

While their wives mind the fire and their sons blow 
the bellows. 


[Hardware chorius, a la horse-shoe, in the Barrow-tone 
gipsy dielect.] 


Lay-engro, Romani, pen dukker, you know, 
Drab bawlor zinkany, kival balehoro, 

Make petuls, kekawbys, pen chickens and so, 
With luripen chal, shoonavel Gorgio. 





But soon after all this fine singing and fighting, 
Which gave the occasion for all this fine writing, 
The count got Manrico locked up in the jug, 
And held him as tight as a bug in a rug. 


[Doleful chorius, sparging the Jagrime.] 


Too-looral, toledo ed io dormiro, &c, 





The lady came veeping and vailing around, 

Vhere Manrico was lying all on the cold ground, 
Vith the old gipsy woman, while balliads he sung, 
Resolved to die game though he’d got to be hung. 





[Game chorius, vith the back up and straps ‘ uckled 
down. } 


Tooral, toledo ed io dormiro, &c. 





Then the count came along—says the lady, says she, 

“If you'll let my love go, vy then you may take 
ma-he.” 

So the count he consented to open the door, 

And vipe off the chalks ’gainst the bold Trovatore. 


[Trovy tore—a cove vot sings. F’rinstanee—I’m a trovy- 
tore—as is distinctly perceptible by the following woc! 
example. ] 


Singing tooral bem plaz a cantare, you know, &c. 


A 





But the lady she thought, “I'll ne’er be his wife, 

And I'll swindle the count if it coats me my life.” 
So ven he come in there she Jay on her side, 

And he knowd very well ‘twas by pison she died. 





[Strick-lime chorius, expressive of pison, and two dying 
groans from the trombone.] 
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Then the folks made a fire, *eause the count was so 
sore, ' 

And in it they burned up the gay Trovatore. 

Then the gipsy, says she, “Count, I wasn’t his mother, 

And I’m sorry to say that ycu’ve burned up your 
brother!” 


(Delirious chorius, expressive of a grand family fry.) 





......The following is one of the most remarkable 
matrimonials which we have recently spotted: , 


“A couple of young sprouts, of American blood, 
made their appearance before a Detroit Justice, the 
other day, and requested to be united in the holy 
bands of matrimony. Their ages, judging from 
their looks, were about twelve and fourteen. They 
claimed a right to demand the performance of the 
ceremony, the young man twirling a ten-spot around 
his finger with much nonchalance, The young lady, 
holding up her hand, swore roundly that she was 
over ‘fourteen,’ when in walked the paternal ances- 
tors of the two young hopefuls, and a general dis- 
concertion of their plans followed. They were about 
being led off by the ears to their mammas when Jus- 
tice Purdy requested the young lady to explain how 
she dared to take the oath that she had just taken, 
which he knew must be false, Nothing disconcerted, 
she stooped down, and unlacing a little gaiter, drew 
out a piece of paper, on which was written the word 
‘fourteen.’ On the strength of this, she had sworn 
that she was ‘ over fourteen.’ 

Over fourteen, but not above perjury. Fine wife 
she’d have made! To turn from naughty folks to 
good ones, the following picture of human propriety 
may be marked as A. No. 1; 

“A Sarge Maw ro Insure.—By a steamboat ex- 
plosion on a Western river, a passenger was thrown 
unhurt into the water, and at once struck out lustily 
for the shore, blowing like a porpoise all the while. 
He reached the bank almost exhausted, and was 
caught by a bystander and drawn out panting. 
‘Well, old fellow,’ said his frierd, ‘had a hard time, 
eh?’ ‘Ye-yes, pre-pretty hard, considerin’. Wasn’t 
doing it for myself, though; was a workin’ for one 
o’ them insurance offices in New York. Got a policy 


on my life, and I wanted to save them. TI didn’t 
care.’ ”” 


This reminds us of the chap under sentence of 
death, in prison, who, when »& fire broke out, per- 
formed most miraculous feats to save his life, in 
which he was successful. “He didn’t do it on his 
own account—in fact he didn’t know but he’d a little 
rather have burnt up than been hung, But he had 
understood that the jailers were ’sponsible for the 
lives of the prisoners, and he didn’t want Jim (the 
turnkey) to get into trouble on his account.” 


ooneeg The following poem of “The Marble Wait- 
eth” was dug out of a Western paper. The parody 
ensuing was written in echo thereof, by a friend unto 
Graham: 
THE MARBLE WAITETH. 
BY AMANDA P, WALKER. 
Waits the marble in the quarry, 
In the mountain’s rugged breast, 
Waits to tell of fame and glory, 
Waits to tell where loved ones rest. 








Some great thought now lies unspoken, 
Yet to traverse all the earth, 

Silent waits the block of marble 
To immortalize its birth. 


For our names the marble waiteth, 
Shall a name for us suffice? 
Rather in the hearts that love us 
* ‘Let uur monument arise. 


THE MARBLE WAITBR. 
BY A DEAR, 


Waits the waiter with his napkin, 
And his arms across his breast, 

Waits for orders—“ steak and taters!” 
Pepper, gravy—and the rest, 


Some great nob may come to dinner, 
Keep the plates upon the hearth; 

Silent, waiting, stood the waiter, 
Till his feet * took root” in earth. 


But no order came for dinner, 
And with napkin in his bands, 
In the haunted inn—all marble 
Still the snow-white waiter stands. 


»»se«e Lhe following is a pleasant story “anyhow.” 
Verily, there ¢s a magic in kindness which maketh 
all things beautiful: 


THE HANDSOME SOUL. 


One day last winter, a little boy from the South, 
who was on a visit to the city, was takimg his first 
lesson in the art of “sliding down hill,” when he 
suddenly found his feet in rather too close contact 
with a lady’s rich silk dress, Surprised, mortified, 
and confused, he sprang from his sled, and, cap in 
hand, commenced an earnest apology. 

“IT beg your pardon, ma’am; I am very sorry.” 

“Never mind,” exclaimed the lady, “there is no 
great harm done, and you feel worse about it than I 
do,” 

“But, dear madam,” said the boy, as his eyes 
filled with tears, ‘‘ your dress is ruined. I thought 
that you would be very angry with me for being so 
careless.” 

‘‘Oh, no,” replied the lady; “ better have a ruffled 
dress than a ruffled temper.” 

“Oh, isn’t she a beauty?” exclaimed the lad, as 
the lady passed on. 

“Who, that lady?” returned his comrade. “If 
you call her beautiful, you shan’t choose for me. 
Why, she is more than thirty years old, and her face 
is yellow and wrinkled.” 

‘T don’t care if her face is wrinkled,” replied the 
little hero, “‘ her soul is handsome anyhow !” 

A shout of laughter followed, from which the little 
fellow was glad to escape. Relating the incident 
to his mother, he remarked: 

“Qh, mother, that lady did me good! I shall 
never forget it; and when I am tempted to indulge 
my angry passions, I will think of what she said, 
“ Better have a soiled dress than a ruffled temper.” 


’ 


seeeesSOme droll ideas have been developed in dis- 
puting whether the moon and the other “ shiners” 
are inhabited. The following from the Boston Cou- 
rier keeps the ball a rolling: 


IS THE MOON INHABITED ?—RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
THE ASTRONOMER HANSEL, 


It has long been known that the moon revolves on 
its axis in the same time in which it revolves round 
the earth, and that it consequently always presents 
nearly the same side toward the earth, while the op- 
posite side is never seen from our globe. No bodies 
of water nor clouds can be seen on the moon by the 
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. 
aid of the most powerful telescope, nor is the appar- 
ent direction of stars close to its edge changed by 
refraction, as would be the case if an atmosphere 
enveloped the moon. Hence it has been inferred by 
Whewell, the reputed author of a late work entitled 
“Of Plurality of Worlds,” that the moon has no at- 
mosphere or water, and consequently, no inhabitants. 

This inference is shown to be inconclusive by a 
recent discovery of the astronomer Hansel, whose 
study of the moon’s motion, continued for many 
years, has established the fact that the centre of 
gravity of the moon, instead of being like that of 
the earth, at the centre of figure, is beyond that 
centre, and farther from the side next to the earth 
than it is from the other side, by seventy-four 
miles. The nearer side of the moon, therefore, is 
a vast, extended protuberance or mountain, seventy- 
four miles high; and any fluid, whether air or 
water, would flow downward from the nearer to the 
farther side of the moon, where, for aught we know, 
intelligent living beings may exist. The nearer 
side of the moon cannot be inhabited, at least by 
beings to whose existence air and water are essen- 
tial, as is the case with all terrestrial animals. 

The late celebrated mathematician, Gauss, pro- 
posed as a means of settling the question, whether 
the moon is inhabited, that a huge monument should 
be erected on the Steppes of Siberia, as a signal to 
the inhabitants of the moon, in the hope that they 
might be induced to erect a similar signal to apprise 
us of their existence. The discovery of Hansel 
shows that such an experiment could be attended 
with no success, inasmuch as the inhabitants of the 
moon, if there are any, being on the farther side, 
could never see a monument on the earth. 

It may not be uninteresting to add, that it has 
been discovered within a few years, by means of 
long continued, hourly observations with the baro- 
meter, that the moon exerts an appreciable influence 
on the pressure of the atmosphere; and also, by 
means of long continued magnetic observations, that 
it exerts an influence on the declination of the mag- 
netic needle. 


Long before science had even guessed or suggested 
that the moon had no atmosphere, Swedenborg the 
Seer had proclaimed it. He also said that the moon 
had inhabitants about a foot high, on an average, 
who carried each an atmosphere within themselves. 
We remember reading this when a boy, in one of 
Swedenborg’s books—if we have erred in any par- 
ticular, we are open to acorrection of not more than 
thirty lines in length. 


seus .Every man has a subject which interests 
him—one of our weak points is education. It was 
a pretty woman who first induced us to post up on 
Pestalozzi and Oberlin—and of course we went into 
the “items” with some little earnestness. We have 
no apology of hobby-horseism to make, however, for 
giving place to the following, which we penned some 
time ago, since we are convinced that it touches on 
the reform which, of all others, is most essential to 
the prosperity of the community. Poverty, Igno- 
rance, and Vice—how closely they are allied, and 
what a small per centage of them exist among those 
who have been educated and kept from vagabondage 
until they had attained their eighteenth or twentieth 
year. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


“We are happy to observe, with our esteemed co- 
temporary, the J/nquirer of this city, that the subject 





of providing sufficient employment for women, is be- 
ginning to attract much attention—the more so 
since we have frequently called attention to the sub. 
ject. The real problem, as every one understands, 
is not merely the providing the poor women now in 
existence with employment in already existing 
branches of industry, but to develop new branches, 
and give over to them several paths of labor now 
filled exclusively by men. 

“Tt has not been sufficiently borne in mind, by 
those who have studied this subject, that a very 
great proportion of the amelioration of the physical 
condition of women proposed, must rely, not upon 
mere changes, but upon education, and that we may 
as well make up our minds patiently to the fact that 
it is ‘the coming generation who will be benefitted 
principally by the movement. We,hear, for in- 
Stance, sad stories of poor sewing girls living in gar- 
rets—of a few cents paid for making a coat or a 
shirt—and humanely exclaim, ‘Too bad! too bad!’ 
or blame slop-shop dealers, quite forgetting that 
when people in the present generation enter their 
fingers in a race against machinery or steam, all the 
philanthrophy in existence cannot save them from 
starving. When the qualifications for labor are 
really indifferent, then there can be no room for ar- 
gument—and itis to this that we would call atten- 
tion. According to an examination rigorously insti- 
tuted in England, it was found that among the 
suffering sewing girls, there was scarcely one in a 
hundred capable of doing other than very plain, coarse 
sempstress work. Ladies in our cities, who have 
hunted about from post to pillar to find girls eapable 
of making a good shirt, or of doing what in Europe 
would be regarded as ordinary enough work, will 
bear witness that among the sufferers, ignorance, or 
a lack of education in the business which they fol- 
low, is vastly more common than is popularly sup- 
posed. It is the school alone which should remedy 
this—and when we pronounce the word school, we 
utter a charm which well nigh solves the whole diffi- 
culty, and points out a means of acccomplishing 
almost any career of mental or physical industry. 

“If the reader will be so kind as to resolutely 
analyze the elements from which suffering, poorly 
paid female industrials spring, he will be startled to 
find how very few in any rank of life whatever are 
educated to earn a living. He may find thousands 
of little girl vagrants, some vagabondizing in the 
streets, some losing time at home aiding parents 
who could spare them yery well if so inclined, but 
who keep them to ‘help,’ or forcompany. He might 
find thousands in filth and rags, whose parents are 
too proud to ket them go out to service, where they 
might acquire regular orderly habits, learn to sew 
and take care of a decent household, and do far bet- 
ter than they could ever hope to, if turned out igno- 
rant and wild at an early age, even to learn some 
simple trade which will never give more than half 
wages. He might find plenty too, even in schools, 
learning to read and write, yet not learning with it 
any useful occupation, albeit the two might go very 
well together. And he might find thousands more, 
a little better off, even approaching the rudiments of 
piano-playing and French, yet who with absolutely 
no hopes of success in life beyond the ‘chances’ of 
marriage, go forth as ignorant—as helpless—as poor 
in spirit and in education as women can well be, who 
ought in sober earnest to expect to grapple with 
poverty sometime in the changes and crises which 
so often beset American life. 

“Tt is, therefore, with peculiar pleasure that we 
have heard that efforts are being made in this city 
to establish an Industrial School for girls—one where 
they can learn to be good cooks, really accomplished 
seamstresses, or follow any other branch for which 
they may manifest an especial tendency, We are 
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very glad to hear this, for it cannot be denied that 
at present girls are qualified for all these callings in 
a very helter-skelter sort of a manner, picking up 
their knowledge of a calling ‘any how,’ and always 
in such a manner as interferes with the acquisition 
of what is generally understood by ‘education ’—we 
mean, of course, reading, writing, geography, cipher- 
ing, and some little knowledge, perhaps, of rudi- 
mentary music. All of these can be taught while a 
trade or calling is being taught—and it is not until 
young girls are taught, that we shall have a cessation 
of the cry of unpaid, starving female operatives, 
hunger driving to crime, and men taking the place 
of women. When girls are educated to do anything 
well, they can command employment. Meanwhile, 
we beg leave to assure our readers what many of 
them may not know—that the pride, selfishness and 
folly of parents are, strange as it may seem, so general 
that there is but little danger of industrial schools 
becoming overstocked with pupils, and the charity of 
our citizens is so great, that we entertain but little 
doubt that this most meritorious of all projects will 
be most abundantly sustained.” 


God bless all ladies in every city and township 
who are engaged in the good work of educating poor 
destitute little girls! Few among the ladies them- 
selves know how much good they are doing, but 
those who know the rudiments and filaments of 
vice, and who analyze the elements of suffering in 
large cities, regard such ladies as angels. 


..+eee The following is “a strange story, indeed :” 


“The Akhbar, of Algiers, relates a strange story. 
A number of cranes, some days ago, alighted on the 
road from Orleansville to Tenes, where some soldiers 
were at work, and presently a large eagle, sweeping 
down on them, attempted to seize one; but the 
cranes defended and rescued their unfortunate com- 
panion, The eagle then tried to seize another, but 
all the cranes defended themselves vigorously, and 
a regular battle ensued. After it had raged for 
some time, two ravens arrived and took the part of 
the cranes. The combat then continued with re- 
newed fury, and there was no saying what would 
have been the result, if a soldier had not dispersed 
the combatants by killing one of the cranes with his 
sword. The fury of the conflict may be judged of, 
from the fact that the soldier was able to get close 
to the cranes without being noticed. Although, 
however, the conflict was put an end to, the eagle 
seized one of the cranes and bore it off in triumph.” 


That will do to go down us an illustration of 
crane-iology. Pliny said that in the interior of 
Africa there was arace of pygmies, or little men 
who were continually warred on by a furious race of 
cranes, and we remember seeing somewhere an an- 
tique fresco, or bas-relief representing “that same 
thing.” Perhaps some of the ancestors of these 
same Algerian cranes were alluded to in the same 
story ? 


osaiie The following, written for Graham, is a 
prettily drawn sketch of rural New England life: 
“TIS NINE O’CLOCK.” 
A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH, BY “ WILL. 


*T was a quiet eve, and beautiful, 
Nellie was by my side, 

And I murmured a lay of the happy day 
When she would become my bride. 


Her soft white arm was around my neck, 
Her cheek to mine was pressed, 


” 








While her beaming eyes gave kind replies 
To a love so oft confessed. 


Ah! happy, happy was I then, 
And I thought between each kiss 

That the angels above might envy our love, 
And sigh to partake of our bliss. 


While thus in gentle dalliance, 
Came a quiet knock at the door, 

And full well I knew that “our love so true” 
Could be told that night no more. 


In a piously night-capped face we saw 
The cause of that ominous knock; 

And our doubts all fled when “ ma” quietly said, 
“ Ellen, ’tis nine o’clock!” 


There is a quietness, an ease, and a pleasure in 
life in such old-fashioned reminiscences as these of 
Will’s, which is rapidly becoming obselete, Why, 
when we once in a while see an old-fashioned face, 
something which reminds us of the days when we 
were not always steaming it against time, we feel as 
if we could really heave a sigh, if we only had a 
second’s time. Whoop, hurrah! The following are 


facts: 
AMERICAN LIFE. 


American life is but the agony of a fever. There 
is no repose for us. We push on in frenzied excite- 
ment through the crowd, the noise, the hot glare 
and dust of the highways, without turning for a 
moment to refresh ourselves in the quiet and shade 
of the by-paths of life. We have but one object in 
our rapid journey, and that is to get the start of our 
fellow-travelers. Our political equality, offering to 
all a chance for the prize of life, and thus encou- 
raging every one to try his speed in the race, is no 
doubt a spur to the characteristic hurry of Ameri- 
cans. Our institutions, however, are not responsible 
for the prize we choose to strive for. There is no 
reason that we know of why a republican should 
have no other aim in life but to get richer than his 
neighbor; but there are a thousand good reasons, if 
we value health and happiness, why we should pur- 
sue other and higher objects. When the pursuit of 
wealth is the great purpose of life in so rapidly a 
progressive state of material pgosperity as exists in 
our commercial communities, it requires exclusive 
devotion, and the highest strain of faculties to suc- 
ceed. A fair competence, however, is easily reached ; 
and if we had learned to care for better things, we 
would not strive for more. 


ss. The picaresque novels of Spain, those loafing, 
genial, blackguardly, out-of-doors, gipsying, Lav- 
engroish productions, such as Lazarillo de Tormes, 
Quevedo’s Spanish, Sharper, Picara, Justina, Guz- 
man d’Alfaroche and scores of others, might very. 
well be paralleled by many sketches from American 
life. We have picarons enough, and where there is 
life, there, too, may be a literature—take “ f’rin- 
stance,” the following from the Picayune: 

HOW TOM JEFFERSON SQUARED ACCOUNTS WITH 
GEN. QUITMAN. 

Messrs. Editors,—I have already in my last 
alluded to the superior honesty of our company, and 
if we ever did take up a stray pig or visited a hen- 
roost, not too far from the line of march, the blame 
must fall where it ought to, on the shoulders of our 
rascally commissary and quartermaster, who cheated 
us out of the due allowance we ought to have re- 
ceived from Uncle Sam, through their agency, for 
volunteering to leave our country for our country’s 
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good, and to fight her battles for seven dollars a 
month, and all the glory we could get. But that, 
as the saying goes, is neither here nor there. 

Our fellow soldiers, the regulars in particular, 
conceived, a short time after our arrival, a particu- 
lar dislike to us, partly because we objected to being 
bucked and gagged, and partly because we kept a 
sharp look out for No. 1, and never left fish, flesh, 
or fowl for their sensual gratification, when we could 
help it. They called us the “ thieving regiment,” 
and the “ hen-roost voluntecrs,” but as we are com- 
manded to forgive our enemies, we done so, and 
kept on the even tenor of our way, blessing our stars 
that we were under Quitman and Shields, and not 
under Twiggs and Harney. 

Gen. Quitman was deservedly liked by all of us, 
but by none more than a quandam resident of Frank- 
lin market, who bore the distinguished name of 
Thomas Jefferson, had been a butcher a little while, 
a policeman next, a loafer afterward, and now was 
a volunteer. Tom was a good fellow, and we were 
all proud of him. It was to him mainly that we 
looked up for council and guidance in hen-roost ex- 
peditions. In Jalapa he had sold.a mule three dif- 
ferent times, and in Puebla had managed to absquat- 
ulate with a hog-skin of aguadiente, on which the 
whole company got gloriously tight. 

When we came from the mountains down to the 
valley of Mexico, we stopped at a place called Santa 
Fe, known for the paucity of chickens, and for the 
badness of the aguadiente. What made matters 
worse, was the fact that Gen. Quitman gave strict 
orders not to allow the men to leave their quarters. 
This order was greatly regarded by all except Tom 
and five of his most promising disciples, who man- 
aged by hook and crook to steal out of camp. 

Tom, who had a wonderful facility for finding out 
hen-roosts, proved a trump also on this occasion, 
and returned laden with the spoils. However, just 
as he was getting into camp, one of the regulars 
espied the six volunteers, and with Tom at their 
head they were brought before General Quitman. 
The general, notwithstanding Tom’s great friendship 
for him, condemned him and his companions to a 
two hours’ drill in the hot sun on the top of the 
house. 

From this hour Tom’s friendship for Gen. Quit- 
man ceased, and hg transferred his affections to 
Gen, Shields. About a fortnight later, after the 
battle of Churubusco had been fought and won, Tom 
had the following opportunity to get even with Gen. 
Quitman : we were lying in San Augustin, and Tom, 
as usual, went out on foraging expeditions. One 
evening, as he returned with two pheasants, he met 
the two orderlies of Quitman and Shields. Quitman’s 
man asked Tom to sell him the fowls for Gen. Quit- 
man, ‘ Never!” replied Tom, emphatically. Then 
Shields’ orderly spoke for his master, and Tom 
yielded right off. He came into the camp, and told 
us triumphantly how he had refused to sell the 
pheasants to Gen. Quitman, and given to Gen. 
Shields, and his ardor was only damped when he 
learned that the two generals messed together, and 
that General Quitman would enjoy his share of the 
pheasants. Yours truly, 

PEPPEROORN. 


bosses We said something “a while back” about 
smart men, who always have their wits about them. 
Strikes us that the sailor alluded to in the annexed 
anecdote, “ was some of that sort :” 


AN IMPROMPTU LIFE PRESERVER, 


“In the midst of these horrifying moments, a man 
was observed to jump from the wreck into the sea. 
It:was cencluded by the watchers on the shore that 





he had voluntarily destroyed himself, to avoid dying 
by inches of cold and hunger. After all, who could 
blame him? It was a question of only an hour or 
so, for hope there appeared none. But the crowd 
was agreeably disappointed, for the man held his 
head up in the midst of the hissing surges boldly, 
and, although he disappeared every moment, yet by 
the aid of good glasses, his head was seen to bob up 
again, a conspicuous black object in the surrounding 
foam. Expectation stood on tiptoe. Would he 
reach the shore? was asked by hundred voices in 
an instant, and everybody was anxious to do some- 
thing to assist a man who so nobly tried to assist 
himself. The minutes that followed were intensely 
exciting, every movement of the swimmer was 
eagerly noticed, and it was with difficulty that seve- 
ral generous spirits were prevented from dashing, at 
all risks, into the sea to his assistance. Slowly, but 
surely, the strong fellow approached the shore—his 
head well up yet—he is just within the outer tier of 
the breakers—poor fellow, he will stand no chance | 
now—see, he is caught by a monstrous wave—he 
rides upon its crest, and is urged rapidly toward the 
beach—the horrid wave curls and breaks—he is 
rolled head over heels—he is gone—no, he rights 
himself, and he is taken out to sea again by a retir- 
ing wave—back he comes again—head over heels he 
goes once more; but this time fortune pitied mis- 
fortune, for he was flung by a wave within reach of 
a coast-guard, who, at the risk of his life, rushed 
into the sea and saved him. The secret of his buoy- 
ancy soon appeared. Under each arm he had Jashed, 
as seamen only know how, an empty wine bottle, 
well corked, and he had stuffed severai others under 
an elastic Guernsey shirt, and buttoned his trowsers 
over all, and with these frail floats he came through 
a heavy belt of breakers in safety.”— United Service 
Magazine. 


sodevs The following eccentric story illustrates in its 
way much more of the ‘‘ business” which we hear 
about than many would care to admit :— 


“Gerting Rica py Trapingc.—A newly-married 
couple in the old Bay State, before the Revolution, 
commenced the world with no other patrimony than 
a barrel of rum. On this they determined to com- 
mence business for a living. Accordingly, they 
opened what they called a shop or store, and adver- 
tised for sale at retail—but as wary and cautious 
merchants, they resolved to foreswear the credit 
system, and to sell not a dram but for ready money. 
A dram was soon sold, and James had a groat for 
it. This was a good capital to begin upon. The 
next day James became thirsty, and arranged with 
his wife to pay her the groat for which she dealt him 
outadram. But why should not the trade be re- 
ciprocated? Why should not Betty have rights as 
well as James? “And so the next day she purchased 
a dram of her husband, and paid him a groat for the 
same. Thus a shrewd plan of mutual exchanges 
having been devised, the cash kept a constant cir- 
culation between James and Betty, till the barrel 
was empty, and they both became confirmed drunk- 
ards. Much of the benefits of the trade in this 
country are well illustrated by the anecdote of 
James and Betty. It is a mere passing of the groat 
around—a business that aids in the extravagance 
and consumption of the people, but neither adds to 
nor encourages the production of any means of sub- 
sistence,” 


That ts it—exactly. Corner Dick on stock—get 
cornered yourself by Dick in the next operation— 
sell that lot on a venture, and buy Sam’s house on a 
spec—no idea of making any thing—only do it to 
keep the pot boiling—borrow and repay over and 
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is all the while, only the groat going-around as the 
fifty dollars went around Downingville to pay the 
taxes. 

salves The Caudle Lectures are long over—but their 
spirit still survives, and the following American re- 
echo is admirable. We commend it to all the 
Fubbses in Christendom :— 


‘‘CurTAIN Lecture BY Mrs. Fusss.—Fubbs, I 
want to talk to you awhile, and I want you to listen 
while I doit. You want to go to sleep, but I don’t. 
I’m not one of the sleepy kind. It’s a good thing 
for you, Mr. Fubbs, that you -have a wife who im- 
parts information by lectures, else you would be a 
perfect ignoramus. Nota thing about the house to 
read except a Bible that the Christian Association 
gave you, and a tract, which that fellow, called Por- 
ter, left one day, entitled ‘Light to the Heathen.’ 
It’s well he left it, for you’re a heathen, Fubbs. You 
feel thankful you ain’t a Mormon! Yes, I under- 
stand that insinuation, too, you profane wretch! 
You mean you’re glad you hain’ but one wife. You 
never would have known there was a Mormon, Mr. 
Fubbs, if I hadn’t told you, ’cause you’re too stingy 
to take a paper, What, you ain’t able to take a 





over again, until you are a confirmed gambler. It| paper? Now, Fubbs, I declare, your name ought to 


be Fibbs, you tell so many of ’em. It’s only last 
week I lost a dollar and fifty certs on butter that I 
sold to a peddler, because I didn’t know the market 
price. This would have paid for the paper the 
whole year. And then you are so ignorant, Fubbs. 
Don’t you recollect when you took the gun and 
walked clean down to the big marsh a-hunting, be- 
cause somebody told you that the Turkeys were 
marching into Rushes? Y-e-s y-o-u d-i-d. You 
needn’t deny it, Fubbs. Didn’t kill any, did you? 
It was a bad day for Turkeys, wasn’t it, Fubbs? 
Ha! ha! ha!” 


seve Lapigs, Loox Ovur!—The latest lionne in 
Paris is a certain female Vidocq, who, for twenty 
cents per day, furnishes any wife with a written 
diary embracing the minutest account of her hus- 
band’s calls, movements, conversations, love-mak- 
ings, and disbursements of every kind during the 
twenty-four hours, A lady like that would play the 


mischief in New York.”—N, Y. Dispatch. 4 


Yes, and in some other places, too, we imagine. 
Only fancy a female Detective Police! But twenty 
cents a day is too cheap to be even good—to say 
nothing of truth. 





Hiterary 


Hotices, 





Frencu Literature. Historical, Biographical 
and Critical. Revised and edited by James B. An- 
gell. Philadelphia, H. Cowperthwaite. We cannot 
recall at this instant any one handbook of literature, 
which is on the whole a shallower specimen of igno- 
rance and arrogance than the well known one of 
‘‘ Chamber’s,”’ and which is here presented to us re- 
vised but not improved by Mr. Angell. As the work 
claims to be eritical, we shall take the liberty of 
establishing its justice to the claim, by examining 
its criticism of two of the greatest French writers, 
Villon and Rabelais. 

VILLoN was, according to Boileau, the first who 
blew away the thick mist which had gathered during 
the Dark Ages over French poetry. For original 
Spirit, strange Shakspearian conceptions of human- 
ity, a Hamlet-like contempt of life and its sorrows, 
while feeling their power deeply, and last of all, for 
a glorious, infinite, cosmopolitan humor, Villon was 
without a predecessor in French poetry, of which he 
was the Chaucer. In the work before us we are very 
prosaically informed that “ the verses of VILLON, a 
low ruffian of Paris, were inspired by the events of 
his not very ereditable life, and the difficulties and 
dangers to which his vices exposed him. His lan- 
guage is not that of the court but of the people; (!) 
and his Repues Franches are the grotesque Iliad of 
his lawless career.” 

Villon was a wild student of Paris—a lawless 
class during the Middle Ages—but according to this 
style of criticism a historian might as justly speak 
merely of Shakspeare as a low actor of London. 
Secondly, one might infer from this precious “ his- 
tory” of French Literature, that Villon’s principal 





| understanding Rabelais, all that we have to say is, 


poem was the Repues Franches. Now if there is 
any one fact of which we have ever been convinced 
in literature, it is that the Repues Franches were not 
written by Villon at all, while in every collected 
edition of his poems they only form a trifling minor 
piece—his great poems being the greater and lesser 
Testaments. , 
According to this work, the writings by which 
Rabelais is best known were simply gross buffoon- 
erties amassed in a nondescript romance, and which 
have rendered his name a common mark for any or j 
every extravagance. We almost feel our head turn ‘I 
as we reflect on such an intensity of blindness and 
ignorance, such a ne plus ultra of stupidity as such 
“criticism” as this indicates. This of the great light 
where Swift, and Sterne, and the great Shakspeare 
himself, lit those torches of humor which have in 
turn given to modern literature a vast proportion 
of its splendor. According to our author, “no 
other work exists, admitted as literature, that will 
bear a moment’s comparison with it for indecency q 
and profanity,” while the greatest possible pains are 
taken to create the impression that Rabelais is now 
entirely unintelligible, heavy, and not to be read in } 
a translation. Now, if Rabelais were generally un- 
intelligible and heavy, and only liked by scholars, 
we presume that the public would hardly read him— 
that the public do, is shown by the fact that there 
is at the present day a continual republication of his 
works—Doré has just illustrated them—and there 
is a very cheap English edition of them continually 
selling by Bohn, who prints none but generally 
popular works. As regards the impossibilities of 
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that though here and there a local allusion, gene- 
rally explained by Du Chut’s notes, may be obscure, 
yet that anybody who cannot appreciate the glorious 
outbursting humor of Rabelais in Urquhart’s trans- 
lation, must be almost as stupid as the author of the 
work before us. We rest content with these speci- 
mens, which show, in our opinion, most satisfactorily 
the critical character of “ Angell’s” French Litera- 
ture, 





Virermia Intustratep. By Porte Crayon. New 
York, Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 
Probably half the country have ere this seen the 
Porte Crayon Sketches in Harper’s Magazine, or at 
least heard of them, and they will be regarded with 
all the greater favor, now that they have been fairly 
collected into a book. They form one of the most 
genial, whole-souled, amusing and descriptive works 
on local American scenery, manners and customs, 
ever written, and will always be possessed, as such, 
of great value to the scholar and those who know 
a true, sound original work from an imitation or a 
piece of literary mannerism. A man of genius— 
and among the most cheerful of these we always in- 
clude those who are literal transcribers from nature 
—cannot write any thing without setting himself 
forth—and we judge accordingly that the author of 
Virginia Illustrated, though he does not suffer his 
personality to unduly intrude, is a gentleman and a 
scholar—one who knows the great world well in 
many phases, and who could write many another 
book on many another subject, if he chose. We 
have read every line of it with pleasure, and are 
sure that all who once begin it will do the same. 


Verse Memorrats. By Mirabeau C. Lamar, 
(of Texas.) New York, W.P. Fetridge. This mag- 
nificently printed and beautifully bound volume 
contains a collection of poems by the late M. C. 
Lamar, which exhibit him in a.somewhat striking 
light as a poet. Many of them are tender and 
spirited to an extraordinary degree, while the whole 
indicate a genius capable of receiving almost any 
form of development. 





FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. By Rev. D. R. Tho- 
mason. New York, M. W. Dodd. In this little 
work the Rev. author has said many temperate and 
judicious things on the use and abuse of fashionable 
amusements. Such works are necessary in the 
economy of life to prevent amusement from being 
overdone and deprived of its zest. Every thing 
should be restrained within due and proper limits, 
lest satiety should result from surfeit, and we ac- 
cordingly commend the work in question to all our 
readers. 


MARRIED oR Sinete. By Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 
New York, Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Zieber. This work will no doubt have a very ex- 
tensive circulation, since, in addition to the great 
‘popularity of the authoress, it has within itself the 





soundest and purest elements of the popularity of 
the present day, Its narrative is set forth with a 
spirit, a grace and a gentleness, which will induce re- 
perusal even with those who retain the plot per- 
fectly in their memory. 

Tus New Ena@uAnp GENEALOGICAL Register. 
Boston, C. B. Richardson. Philadelphia, W. B, 
Zieber. 


HistoricAt MAGAZINE, AND Notes Anp QuErigs. 
Boston, C. B. Richardson. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Zieber. We are desirous of calling especial atten- 
tion to these excellent publications, since they are 
not only invaluable as possessing a vast amount of 
historical material, which would otherwise be lost, 
but because they are perfectly well executed, in a 
most accurate and scholarly style. Every scholar 
in the country should read them—particularly the 
Historical Magazine. 


Tue Arneuines. By Mrs. Margaret Oliphant. 
New York, Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Zieber. A work which has enjoyed an extended 
popularity, and for which, as we write, all the ladies 
are clamorous. “Don’t forget and bring up the 
Athelings?” Could any amount of notice say more 
than this? 


Wuirttier’s Porms. Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. Whittier is much 
more than the Ebenezer Elliott of America—he is 
more original, wider in his scope—sterner and more 
unflinching in his “‘isms”—a pure Puritan poet in 
Quaker guise. He has by dint of fierce polemic and 
great ability, won him a place among the very first 
poets of the country—-and that is saying something 
nowadays, when the whole land is vocal. 





Oxy Morrauitry. Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. The edition still con- 
tinues-—the edition, we say, for we really believe 
that a cheaper, nicer, more readable, altogether first- 
rate edition of Scott was never before published. If 
you want to do a correct thing, get for yourself 
Ticknor & Fields’ “ Waverly” Household edition. 


GLENcoRE. By Charles Lever. New York, Har- 
per. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. Glencore is by 
far Lever’s best novel—so much so, that the chances 
are nine to ten that it might pass as having come 
from another person. We regard it as one of the 
best novels which we have seen thisseason. It has 
a higher scope and is of a more refined nature than 
the other works of its author. 


Geary’s Kansas. By John Gihon, M. D. Phila- 
delphia, J. H. C. Whiting. Mr. Gihon was private 
secretary to Governor Geary, and has, we are in- 
formed in this work, made liberal use of his facili- 
ties to produce a “sensation” work. Those who 
keep up with the political literature of the day, will 
give it their attention. 


























Jo Renders and 


While casting about for an appropriate subject 
whereon to lecture, our eyes encountered the follow- 
ing remarks on spelling, in a cotemporary, which 
we deem will bear a comment or two worth noting: 


BRITISH AND YANKEE SPELLING, 


It is not generally known that the American who 
has enjoyed the same advantages as the Englishman 
in education, generally spells better. The American 
mechanic who has had say exactly the same amount 
of schooling as the English mechanic, spells, if we 
may say so, naturally better. And with this ex- 
pression of spelling naturally better, we enter upon 
an idea which is capable of some very curious com- 
ment. j 

There are a limited number of persons who, though 
perhaps highly gifted in other matters, can never 
learn to spell correctly—just as there are gifted 
grammarians and linguists and poets who cannot 
master the simplest rules of arithmetic. But the 
number of these exceptions is very limited. Asa 
general rule the editor is prejudiced against badly 
spelled manuscript contributions; for he knows by 
long experience, that nineteen times out of twenty 
they indicate corresponding grammatical defects, or 
at least inaccuracies. Again, we can recall instances 
of children who, without manifesting extraordinary 
brilliancy in other branches of education, seemed to 
spell words correctly, and without teaching. Lin- 
guists almost invariably spell correctly in their 
mother tongue, while it is remarkable that those 
who learn a foreign language, after their twelfth or 
fourteenth year, very seldom spell it inaccurately, 
although they may be any thing but accurate in the 
orthography of their native tongue. 

Our very positive statement regarding the propor- 
tion, or rather disproportion, of bad spelling be- 
tween the English and American public, is founded 
on facts and figures. As regards America, we be- 
lieve that any one who has had some experience of 
editing must also have formed a tolerably accurate 
idea of the average standard of spelling in this coun- 
try; if he has not, it certainly is not for want of 
letters from people of every class in every State of 
the Union. The corresponding state of affairs in 
England appears from the Second Report of her 
Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, just pub- 
lished in “blue-book” form. The office of these 
gentlemen is to examine applicants for offices, such 
as public clerkships, customhouse employees, and 
the like, and to test their actual fitness for the du- 
ties, as well as the candidate’s education and fitness 
generally; it being very properly assumed that a 
certain degree of respectability should be required, 
which can only be fairly established by a certain 
amount of education. Three thousand and four of 
these candidates were examined between the 21st of 
May, 1855, and the 31st of December, 1856. Sixty 
of these were extra cetatem, or beyond the age limit- 
ed, 12 physically incompetent, 10 devoid of satis- 
factory evidence as to character, 99 admitted with- 
out examination, (on reports from heads of depart- 
ments,) and 137 either declined the examination or 
withdrew without completing it. Of the remaining 


2686 actually examined, 1587 passed, and obtained 
certificates of qualification, 880 were rejected, and 
219 were unsuccessful upon competition. 

Of the 880 rejected, no less than 425 were “dish- 
ed” for bad spelling alone, while only 147 were re- 
jected for deficiencies in the more difficult branch of 
Of the whole amount of unsuccessful 


arithmetic. 











Gorrespondents. 


applicants since the commissioners commenced their 
duties, only 65 have been rejected for other causes 
than those of bad spelling or arithmetic. An idea 
of the social standing and general education of the 
applicants may be drawn from the following extract : 

“For four situations (three of them junior clerk- 
ships, and one a senior clerkship, of £200 to £300 
a-year) there were 46 competitors, including 28 sons 
of professional men and independent gentlemen ; 27 
of the candidates had already been engaged in some 
definite occupation; 25 out of the 46 had finished 
their education at one or other of the universities or 
colleges of London, and 16 of the remaining 21 
were educated at public or grammar schools. A 
large proportion of the candidates gave evidence of 
considerable information and ability, and the four 
successful ones have been tried and not found want- 
ing. Precious specimens are given in the appendix 
of the orthography, or rather the cacography, of re- 
jected candidates—‘ Beauty’ is spelt ‘beaughty ;’ 
‘ Blenheim,’ ‘Blennemm;’ ‘ confederacies,’ ‘ confed- 
rises ;’ ‘character,’ ‘chariktar;’ ‘cavaliers,’ ‘ cave- 
leirs ;’ ‘ credulity,’ ‘credualty ;’? ‘injure,’ ‘ingure ;’ 
‘ into,’ ‘intoe ;’ ‘elements,’ ‘ elliments ;’ ‘ neighbor,’ 
‘nabour ;’ ‘monks,’ ‘munks;’ ‘philosopher,’ ‘ pho- 
lisper ;’ ‘ panegyrics,’ ‘ panageracs ;’ ‘ patriots,’ ‘ pa- 
trotes;’ ‘recesses,’ ‘resess;’ ‘review,’ ‘rieveu;’ 
‘ without,’ ‘whiout;’ ‘warmth,’ ‘walmth ;’ and the 
like.” 

It thus appears, that of the 46 there were but five 
who had not been educated at colleges, universities, 
public or grammar schools, If anybody will find us, 
in such a proportion of American young men who 
have “ passed through” educational institutes, five 
who will spell “warmth,” “ walmth ;” or “ patriots,” 
“‘ patrotes ;” we will recant all that we have said, 
and admit that John Bull has naturally as good a 
sense of spelling as we. Old Stapleton, in Marryatt’s 
novel of Jacob Faithful, says, that spelling is, like 
reading and writing, a separate sense, and we half 
believe it. The Frenchman does not spell by nature 
as well as the German—the Spaniard spells better 
than the Italian—the Yankee better than the Bri- 
ton. Let those who doubt dispute. 


Now this is really true in the main—but it must 
be taken with some allowance. Our practiced 
writers of course all spell perfectly, and it would be 
difficult to bring any American who had ever been 
at any school whatever, who would spell warmth, 
‘“walmth.” But inaccuracy in many words is by 
far too common a fault—and we are sorry to say that 
we sometimes see great carelessness in this particu- 
lar, even among aspirants to a place in Graham, 
We speak, of course, now to our very young or un- 
practiced friends—some of whom occasionally favor 
us with letters, approving our advice and soliciting 
further directions. To all such we would say—never 
dream of going one step further in literature until 
you can spell perfectly. It is the first absolute step. 
Never suffer a word to escape your pen unless you 
are certain that it is spelled right. A careful study 
of “ Webster’s unabridged” is worth all the advice in 
the world to those who are still weak in the myste- 
ries of orthography. Could our readers look over 
our MSS. and correspondence, they would not regard 
these remarks as impertinent or out of place. 
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ceseve Those advertising will please bear in mind 
that our circulation is now constantly and rapidly 
augmenting, and that our rates for insertion, in pro- 
portion to the numbers we print, are the lowest in 
the market. 


...++eLhose who have sent us articles, will please 
to have patience for the present month. We shall 
return answers to all in our next. 


veseee We are perfectly bewildered with the heap of 
kind notices lavished upon us by our friends of the 
press. Gentlemen all, we thank you, and keep 
thanking every time we see a mail, The following 
come first to hand :— 


“ Graham’s Magazine is the most popular maga- 
zine we know of; its fashion plates cannot be sur- 
passed, and it contains a variety of choice reading 
matter hard to excel. Graham, always a rare lite- 
rary treat, has much improved since the advent of 
Mr. Charles G. Leland to the editorial chair. A 
copy of Graham should find its way into every par- 
lor—ladies will find perusing it pleasant and profita- 
ble employment for many an idle hour. When a 
number is received, seat yourself comfortably and 
prepare for an interesting time. First examine the 
fashion plates, then peruse some of its choice arti- 
cles, then turn to the ‘ Editor’s Easy Talk,’ and pre- 
pare to laugh heartily. One hour occupied in read- 
ing Graham will be a sufficient recompense for the 
subscription price.”—Jron Valley, Ohio Times. 


“Among the many monthly publications now is- 
sued, there is none that we peruse with more plea- 
sure and profit than Graham’s Magazine. It is 
always filled with a well-selected and arranged 
variety—abounding in amusement and instruction. 
The ‘ Editor’s Easy Talk,’ a department established 
by Leland, when he became the editor, is a promi- 
nent feature of the Magazine, and must continue, as 
it has thus far, to increase the popularity of the 
book. We read it with that same eagerness that we 
used to peruse Meister Karl's productions in the 
Knickerbocker, Its embellishments are of the first 
class.” —Easton (Pa.) Sentinel. 


“We like Graham, and what is more, we are not 
ashamed or unwilling to own it. The present excel- 
lent number needs no praise from us. Its striking 
engravings—its excellent literary matter, and last, 
but by no means least, ‘Hditor’s Easy Talk,’ make 
up about as near what, in our opinion, a magazine 
should be, as any thing in magazinedom at the pre- 
sent time can boast.”—Amboy (Jil.) Times. 


“ Graham’s Illustrated Magazine is on our table 
with its usual promptness, and from a slight perusal 
of. its contents, we find it as interesting as ever. 
Those who have not seen a number of this magazine 
for some time, would scarcely recognize it now with 
so many improvements. The present publishers are 
men of tact and enterprise, who have infused new 
life and vigor into its pages. We learn that ‘Gra- 
ham’ has more than doubled its circulation during 
the past twelve months.”—Philada. Pennsylvanian, 


“ Rarely, if ever, have we met with a magazine 
that contains such an interesting and attractive 
amount of original reading matter. The new life 
that is infused into Graham’s monthly by the jo- 
vial, good-humored, and talented editor, gives it a 
standard far above the ordinary magazine literature 
of the day. Graham was always very popular, but 
since the editorial chair has been so ably filled by 
Charles @. Leland, Esq., it has been doubly popular 
with all true lovers of fine literature, and the fashion 
plates, engravings, and life-like illustrations have no 
equal.” —Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Advertiser. 





‘‘Graham graces our table again. Our readers 
know this book and its merits too well to render 
commendation from us necessary. Since the intro- 
duction of Mr. Charles G. Leland to the editoria)] 
chair, ‘Graham’s itself once more!’ Long life to 
the editor, and the noble craft he commands. May 
it always sail under a breeze of prosperity, with a 
well-filled larder, and plenty of passengers. Here’s 
our 2@-.”—Republican, Monongahela City, Pa. 


Thank you, friend—the same to you again! 


“Graham’s American Illustrated Magazine is 
truly the American Monthly—and since the advent 
of Charles G. Leland, Esq., as its editor, we are 
pleased to say that it has vastly improved over pre- 
vious years. Indeed, its ‘ Editor’s Table’ is the best 
thing of the kind out.”—Clarion ( Warren Co., Pa.) 
Banner. 


“‘Graham’s Magazine comes to hand in advance 
of any of the other monthlies, and in many respects 
is superior to any other magazine published in this 
country with which we are acquainted. Those of 
our readers who wish a first-rate magazine, will have 
that wish gratified by subscribing for ‘Graham.’ ”— 
Philosopher, Horseheads, N. Y. 


“ @raHAM’s MAGAzine For May.—We wonder if 
everybody has found out what a splendid periodical 
the new publishers, Watson & Co., and the new edi- 
tor, Mr. Leland, are making of this excellent maga- 
zine? The illustrations are superb.”—Memphis 
Journal. 


“In the hands of Mr. Charles G. Leland, who is 
now editor of this old magazine, Graham has re- 
newed its youth.”—Daily Rock Islander, Jil, 


“Charles G. Leland, now Graham’s editor, is 
giving it a distinctive character and increased popu- 
larity.”— The Michigan Argue. 


“Those who have not seen Graham’s Magazine 
for some time, would scarcely recognize it now with 
so many improvements, since Charles G, Leland has 
become its editor. No lady should be without this 
periodical.”— Transcript, Liverpool, N. 8. 


‘“‘Granamw’s Macazine.—This beautiful monthly 
is the first to make its appearance on our table for 
the month of August, and it comes to us richly laden 
with good things, both in the way of patterns, read- 
ing, and engravings—and then, if one wants mirth 
and fun, they have but to read the Dutch story in 
verse, by Charles Leland, the editor, which is well 
pn yc a and Witness, Middletown, 

‘onn. 


“¢Graham’s Magazine’ for August, one of the 
handsomest and most entertaining numbers we have 
yet seen, is on our table. If persons who do not 
take this magazine knew what they are missing, 
they would subscribe at once.”—Huntingdon (Pa.) 
Journal. 


“GRAHAM'S MAaGAzine.—The August number of 
this sprightly monthly is already on our table. It 
is beautifully illustrated and printed, and the literary 
contents are of a most attractive nature. Leland, 
its accomplished editor, has a correct conception of 
what will render a magazine a welcome visitor to 
the family circle. He is just the man for the post 
he occupies, and by his talents has placed Graham 
upon a basis of popular favor it had never reached 
before.”——-The Ulster Democrat. 


These are some of them, and a “whole pile” of 
unexamined ones lying around loose in spots—not 
tied up at all—like Clarke’s milk—all over the 
table, and some blowing about on the floor. 
men of the press—you are bricks ! 


Gentle- 
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GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





Those advertising will please bear in mind 
that our circulation is now constantly and rapidly 
augmenting, and that our rates for insertion, in pro- 
portion to the numbers we print, are the lowest in 
the market. 


Those who have sent us articles, will please 


-_~- . 7 


Charles G. Leland, Esq., it has been doubiy puptia: 
with all true lovers of fine literature, and the fashion 
plates, engravings, and life-like illustrations have no 
equal.”—Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Advertiser. 





‘‘Graham graces our table again. Our readers 
know this book and its merits too well to render 
commendation from us necessary. Since the intro- 
duction of Mr. Charles G. Leland to the editoria] 
chair, ‘Graham’s itself once more! Long life to 
the editor, and the noble craft he commands, May 
it always sail under a breeze of prosperity, with a 
well-filled larder, and plenty of passengers, Here’s 

Te Pomublioan, Monongahela City, Pa, 


‘ 


tied Up Ab au—une Vsulke sd ! all over th 
table, and some blowing about on the floor, Gentle- 
men of the press—you are bricks! 
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Hashion and Dress. 
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MOURNING BONNET. 


HEAD DRESSES. 


Tact, taste and ready fingers are the great rules | ful hands. The heads given in this number of Gra- 
for “doing up hair’—with them any one can dress | HAM are a few which have attracted much attention 
a head when the pattern is set before her or him— in the Imperial court circle, and as may be seen, in 
and without them no directions can avail much. | two instances at least, are distinguished by the most 
Any material, in fact, can be made tasteful by skill- | exquisite taste. 





COIFFURE NO. I. 





FASHION AND DRESS. 
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BACK VIEW OF NO. Il. 


Harr Worx.—Germany has long been famous for fancy hair-work of every description, and we accord- 
ingly translate from the last number of the Berlin “ Bazar”—a ladies’ paper—an account of the process, 
for the lady readers of Graham : 


“ Hair-work is not difficult—it is simply laborious—requiring patience. The first step in it is to prepare simple cords 
of hair, composed of several hairs each. With these it is as easy a matter to plait and braid as with ordinary strands 
of silk. The only apparatus needed for this is four wooden winders—common thread spools or bobbins will answer. The 
hairs should be cleaned by drawing them singly through a coarse cloth, and be taken of unequal lengths. Each hair is 
then wound singly on a spool by itself, and when wound up its end is tied to that of another hair, by a cross-knot or 
sailor’s tie. Then single hairs are plaited together in strands of from ten to twelve hairs—when the lady may begin to 
plait her braid with four such strands. All of these strands are tied together at one end in a knot—the other ends being 
each knotted and rolled around its spool—the ends being left uneven and sticking out behind the knot. The knot con- 
necting all four strands is now taken in the left hand, and the strands taken over the finger, as set forth in Fig. 1. The 
strand No. 2 falls before the hand, No. 4 behind the hand; strand No, 1 falling to the left, and strand No. 3 to the right 
side of the hand. No. 1 is now taken with the right hand and put in the place of No. 3, and No. 3 in the place of No. 1. 
No. 2 is now taken and laid over Nos. 1 and 2 to the p Yo No. 4, and No. 4 to the place of No. 2. In like manner we 
go i or changing Nos. 1 and 3, 2 and 4, etc. ttle practice will enable a lady to braid the cord very firmly 
an utifally.” 
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GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 








LATEST FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 


No. 1.—High plain corsage, with bertha; buttoned before, and trimmed with puffs of the same material 
as the dress, or with silk ribbons. Pagoda or trumpet sleeves, trimmed to match. A double skirt—the 


under one entirely plain, the upper trimmed with ruches, running down at even distances—trimming ma- 
terial to correspond. 





No. 2.—Plain “half-high” corsage, cut square, a slightly rounded point, and a bertha of black lace. 
Trimmed around the neck with a ruche of ribbon and a fall of deep black lace. Open sleeves, slashed in 
front, caught up with bows of ribbon, and three flounces, trimmed with ruches and lace to match the 
body—material, dark-blue satin. 














FASHION AND DRESS. 








No. 3,—Home or In-door Dress. Plain high corsage, without bertha, rounded at the waist; buttoned 
in front and trimmed with ruches, a /a Raphael. Plain skirt, trimmed as with an apron, with ruches, and 
pagoda sleeves with raches all to correspond, Material steel gray fi/-de-chévre. 





No. 4.—Plain tight corsage, high in the neck, with point back and front. Long open sleeves, which 
have a double puff at the top. Three skirts—materials cross-barred gray taffety. Trimming of the body 
and sleeves: puffs of the same material as the dress, with gray silk fringe. 
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PELERINE. 


Of mull, with rose-colored ribbon trimming, is worn with lace out-dresser similar to the cardinal collar 
formerly worn—one back part and two fronts; these last sewed to the first across the shoulders. The 
trimming consists of straight mull stripes of different widths, and as the engraving shows partly puffed. 
It closes in front with two bows of ribbon. 


Ghe Fadies Work- Gable. 





INITIALS FOR MARKING. 





THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE. 
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ORNAMENTAL PILLOW. 


The form of this pillow will be easily understood. Itis made of fine muslin, each side being cut into 
points, round which must be sewn a pretty open insertion of either lace or embroidery, and round the 
edge of this insertion must be added a narrow lace. The pillow must be covered with a colored lining of 
whatever delicate color may be preferred, and this very pretty cover placed over it, the points of each 
diamond being fastened with a small bow of narrow ribbon to match the lining, or a pearl button. The 
lining showing through between each point, gives it a very tasteful appearance. It is very easy to make, 


and, opening into a flat surface, is also most convenient for the laundress to iron. Although the choice of 


colors is a matter of taste, pink and blue, which rival each other, can have no other rivals. 
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PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING. 
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PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING. 
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